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ADVERTISEMENT. 


rpHE  structure  of  this  book  is  not  inaccurately  dc- 
scribed  on  the  title-page.  In  arranging  the  Diaries 
and  Letters  the  editor  hesitated  as  to  the  insertion  of  those 
portions  which  do  not  appear  to  have  any  immediate 
connection  with  the  main  body  of  the  work  ;  he  inclined 
however,  to  the  opinion  that  artistic  wholeness  can 
hardly  be  impaired  by  the  interspersion  of  notes  which 
incidentally  illustrate  the  habits  of  a  prominent  character 
in  the  book.  The  editor  ventures  to  believe  that  after 
all  allowance  is  made  for  intentional  exaggeration,  no 
sentiment  will  be  felt  to  be  at  variance  with  that  simple 
and  liberal  charity  which  while  it  deprives  satire  of  its 
sting  gives  to  pleasantry  a  practical  moral  persuasiveness. 
Though  some  of  the  chapters  are  not  wanting  in  contro- 
versial pungency,  and  others  develop  a  persistent  deter- 
mination to  expose  the  most  odious  of  hj^ocrisies,  yet  the 
editor  cannot  but  hope  that  most  of  his  readers  will  feel 
that  nought  has  been  '  set  down  in  malice.' 

The  Fbiary  : 

(^hHdmafiide,  18(57. 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

'Happy  the  man,  who,  remote  from  business,  after  the  manner  of  the 
ancient  race  of  mortals,  cultivates  his  paternal  lands  with  his  own  oxen, 
disengaged  from  every  kind  of  usury.  .  .  .  Sometimes  he  delights  to  lie 
down  under  an  aged  holm,  sometimes  on  the  matted  grass ;  meanwhile  the 
waters  glide  along  in  their  deep  channels ;  the  birds  warble  in  the  woods ; 
and  the  fountains  murmur  with  their  purling  streams,  which  invite  gentle 
slumbers/ — Horace. 

SPEAKING  generically,  I  live  in  Springdale ;  speaking 
specifically,  I  live  in  Springdale  Abbey.  Having 
been  my  own  architect  I  naturally  find  much  satisfaction 
in  pointing  out  the  many  striking  conveniences  of  an 
admirably  contrived  house,  and  in  receiving  the  hearty 
commendations  which  are  lavishly  bestowed  by  several 
amiable  guests  who  never  knew  me  when  I  sheltered  my 
obscure  head  in  a  meaner  habitation.  Most  of  these 
confess,  with  a  bold  candour  which  is  intended  to  throw 
my  skill  into  impressive  reUef,  that  if  they  had  had  to 
work  with  my  conditions  they  would  have  made  fools  of 
themselves ;  and  several  of  them,  less  candid  in  expression 
but  infinitely  subtler  in  the  tactics  of  flattery,  threaten  to 
come  to  me  for  plans  when  they  decide  on  building. 
They  cannot  make  out  how  I  did  it ;  there  is  «»o  tk».^ 
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made  out  of  so  little ;  there  is  such  a  marvellous  economic 
power  shown  in  the  advantageous  appropriation  of  nooks 
and  corners ;  and,  in  short,  such  clear  architectural  faculty 
as  is  rarely  found  in  an  amateur.  While  they  are  saying 
all  this,  I  generally  contrive  to  be  stretching  my  neck  as 
if  looking  at  the  highest  point  of  one  of  the  chimney  tops, 
so  that  I  may  not  appear  to  be  groveUing  enough  to  be 
carried  away  by  praise  which  would  be  more  acceptable 
if  less  profuse.  One  thing  is  happily  certain — Nature 
(whose  ancient  name  I  write  with  a  capital  N  in  token  of 
gratitude)  has  done  much  for  the  effective  display  of 
Springdale  Abbey.  The  situation  is  undeniably  attrac- 
tive, commanding  from  the  front  a  view  of  hills  which 
may  almost  pass  for  stripUng  mountains  on  an  English 
landscape,  while  on  each  side  there  is  a  considerable 
stretch  of  firs  and  pines,  limes  and  elms,  ashes  and 
beeches — at  least  I  call  them  by  these  time-honoured  and 
most  pleasant  names,  though,  to  be  candid,  I  scarcely 
know  one  tree  from  another.  The  said  trees  wear  a 
permanent  aspect  of  quiet  dignity,  but  they  assume  a 
peculiar  charm  in  autumn,  the  season  which  many  of  my 
city  acquaintances  choose  for  paying  me  their  '  respects ; ' 
a  kind  of  payment  which  is  an  expensive  parody  upon 
commercial  transactions  in  general.  A  reference  to  the 
trees  reminds  me  of  the  garden.  It  is,  to  borrow  a 
phrase  from  observant  and  descriptive  auctioneers, '  situate 
at  the  rear ; '  and,  as  I  do  claim  to  be  somewhat  of  a 
gardener,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  some  of  my 
guests,  coming  from  narrow  city  streets,  stand  dumb  with 
admiration  as  they  survey  the  cunning  curving  of  its 
outline  and  the  trim  condition  of  its  beds  and  edges.  I 
sympathise  with  their  silence;  I  can  understand  it;  I 
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heartily  admire  it.  They  can  talk  about  the  house,  but 
the  most  impetuous  of  them  can  only  look  at  the  garden, 
and  I  am  now  old  enough  to  trust  the  eye  more  than  the 
tongue,  a  decadence  of  general  faith  on  my  part  which 
has  considerably  disturbed  some  of  my  social  relations. 
No  doubt  the  Abbey  garden  is  marked  by  several  pleasant 
and  perhaps  startling  peculiarities,  so  much  so  that  it  may 
be  soberly  described  as  one  in  a  thousand ;  most  certainly, 
however,  it  would  not  have  been  so  if  I  had  conquered 
myself  at  the  very  beginning.  I  have  a  painfully  vivid 
recollection  of  the  fight.  When  I  settled  in  the  dale  I 
was  not  by  any  means  a  gardener,  but  I  was  determined 
to  get  my  unwilling  and  unskilled  hand  into  horticulture, 
and,  in  proof  of  my  resoluteness,  I  provided  a  spade,  a 
rake,  a  hoe,  a  pair  of  shears,  a  watering-pan,  and  sundry 
other  necessaries.  In  a  moment  of  uncontrolled  and  most 
ambitious  devotedness  I  threw  off  my  old  study-coat,  and 
went  to  work  with  a  determination  which  subsequent 
reflection  justifies  me  in  describing  as  savage.  For  two 
hours  I  toiled  most  energetically ;  the  perspiration  rushed 
out  at  every  pore ;  and  when  I  moved  my  hat  the  steam 
rose  in  a  manner  which  alarmed  an  observing  and  sym- 
pathetic servant,  who  had  been  in  my  employment  many 
years  but  had  never  witnessed  me  in  such  sweltering 
agonies  before.  I  knew  she  was  alarmed,  for  she  called 
my  wife  and  timorously  pointed  towards  me,  much  as  she 
would  have  pointed  out  a  smouldering  haystack.  In- 
stantly, as  if  my  strength  had  rather  been  increased  than 
impaired  by  the  exercise,  I  clapped  on  my  hat  and 
resumed  the  spade.  It  was  too  late,  however.  The 
mistress  had  been  infected  by  the  servant's  terror,  and  she 
clamorously  insisted  that  I  should  leave  the  work.,  ^\\.^ 
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leave  it  I  did — left  the  spade,  the  rake,  the  hoe,  the 
watering-pan  (for  in  my  thoughtless  zeal  I  dragged  out 
every  gardening  implement  in  my  possession)— left  them 
all,  and  never  ventured  so  much  as  to  name  one  of  them 
for  more  than  three  months.  In  course  of  time,  as  the 
result  of  prolonged  deliberation,  I  took  to  gardening 
more  moderately,  and  little  by  little  settled  into  a  respec- 
table and  successful  horticulturist.  Enough  about  that — 
enough  for  my  own  recollection,  and  enough  for  the 
reader.  Past  the  foot  of  the  garden  rolls  a  wide  clear 
stream,  shallow  in  some  places,  but  in  others  deep  enough 
to  be  called  a  river.  Trees  almost  dip  into  it  as  it  passes 
my  garden,  and  now  and  then  bubbles  and  splashes  have 
been  seen  on  it  by  other  eyes  than  my  own,  which  have 
led  some  of  my  children  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
necessary  for  them  to  have  rods  and  lines  and  various 
fishing-tackle.  They  often  tell  me  how  near  they  were 
catching  something,  but  that  is  the  only  compensation  I 
get  for  my  outlay  in  the  fishing  department.  Still  it  is  a 
pleasant  delusion  for  the  children ;  it  beguiles  many  a  long 
summer  afternoon,  when  they  might  be  rutting  in  the 
garden,  or  making  such  a  noise  as  to  spoil  the  principal 
paragraphs  in  my  sermon.  I  often  view  them  from  the 
study  window,  and  have  drawn  many  a  touching  illustra- 
tion about  perseverance,  delusion,  disappointment,  and 
fruitless  labour,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  their  innocent 
pastime.  I  almost  blame  myself  for  this  now ;  it  looks  so 
like  turning  one's  children  into  marketable  commodities. 
However,  I  must  tear  myself  away  from  the  painful  remi- 
niscence. I  like  the  river ;  winter  and  summer  we  talk 
together ;  sometimes  it  lingers  as  if  it  were  disposed  to 
take  me  into  its  confidence ;  at  other  times  it  trots  and 
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gallops  through  the  stony  channel  as  if  speeding  to  keep 
a  vow  or  to  tell  some  strange  thing  to  the  sea.  Still, 
whatever  mood  it  may  be  in,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the 
stream  is  finer  just  at  my  garden  than  anywhere  else  in 
all  its  course.  I  have  been  told  by  an  envious  neighbour 
that  the  stream  is  much  the  same  a  mile  higher  up  and  a 
mile  lower  down ;  but  envy  never  speaks  the  truth,  so  I 
do  not  believe  what  a  prejudiced  man  may  spleenishly 
say.  Besides,  if  it  were  the  truth,  what  does  it  really 
matter  ?  A  mile  farther  up,  the  stream  is  to  me  a  stranger 
quite  unknown ;  and  a  mile  lower  down  it  is  a  departed 
visitor  that  may  never  return,  except  in  a  very  disorganised 
condition ;  but  just  here  it  is  mine  and  my  children's,  and 
we  call  it  our  river. 

Speaking  of  fishing,  by  the  way,  reminds  me  that  since 
I  have  resided  in  Springdale  many  of  my  acquaintances 
have  displayed  an  extraordinary  passion  for  piscation. 
I  never  knew  it  before.  When  I  resided  at  Truraton, 
where  there  was  a  dusty  turnpike  in  front  and  about  a 
yard  and  a  half  of  gravel  behind,  they  never  mentioned 
their  fondness  for  *  the  deceptive  line ; '  but  now  they 
troop  up  in  couples  twice  a  week  to  catch  the  trout  with 
which  the  stream  is  said  to  abound.  For  my  own  part 
I  am  no  fisher ;  I  cannot  angle,  and  as  for  netting  I  leave 
that  to  butchers;  but  as  regards  my  friends,  they  have 
my  full  permission  either  to  angle  or  net  in  our  stream, 
for  my  conviction  is  that  no  fish  ever  wanders  so  far  from 
the  path  of  duty  as  to  visit  its  waters. 

Leaving  the  stream,  let  us  move  towards  the  house. 
The  garden  combines  in  fine  proportions  (I  say  'fine,' 
having  judiciously  fixed  them  myself)  the  usefid  and  the 
ornamental ;    the  kitchen  garden  is  behind  1\\^  ^on5^\.- 
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beds,  as  it  is  thought  that  the  Useful  should  be  approached 
through  the  Beautiful.  This  is  my  wife's  notion,  though 
for  my  own  part  I  don't  object  to  look  out  upon  a 
])otato-bed,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  few  fragrances 
excel  the  delicious  odours  of  a  blossoming  bean-field.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  my  study  window  opens,  as  Professor 
Wilson  would  say,  *  slap  bang '  upon  the  widest  flower- 
bed. The  study  itself  is  a  wide  and  lofty  room,  with  a 
dozen  recesses  in  the  walls  which  are  filled  with  the  best 
books  ;  these  recesses  with  their  choice  contents  give  the 
room  something  more  than  a  handsome  appearance  ;  the 
walls  seem  to  be  panelled  with  them,  and  the  books, 
silent  and  unobtrusive  at  all  times,  are  more  silent  and 
unobtrusive  than  ever.  Between  the  two  principal  sets 
of  recesses  there  is  a  door  which,  strange  as  it  may  be 
thought,  opens  upon  a  commodious  bath-room,  the  most 
complete  thing  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw ;  think  of  a  well- 
bath,  a  sitz-bath,  a  shower-bath,  a  sponge-bath,  and  a 
foot-bath,  all  in  one  room !  and  hot  water  ready  day  and 
night  all  the  year  round.  (About  the  bathing  arrange- 
ments I  was  specially  urgent  with  the  builder  who,  I 
regret  to  say,  was  all  but  incurably  obtuse  in  not  per- 
ceiving the  connection  between  the  bath  and  the  inkhorn. 
When  I  reminded  him  that  'cleanliness  was  next  to 
godliness,'  there  was  a  twinkle  of  intelligence  in  his 
masonic  eye,  but  when  I  added  that  cleanliness  was  next 
to  genius,  I  think  I  never  saw  an  image  of  more  con- 
firmed and  hopeless  unbelief.  However,  no  reproaches  ! 
Had  the  builder  bathed  more  he  would  have  seen  better, 
but  at  that  time  it  was  generally  considered  that  to  wash 
the  face  twice  a  day  was  to  get  as  near  *  godliness '  as 
cold  water  would  permit.)      About  five   o'clock  every 
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summer  morning  I  stand  the  rousing  shock  of  the  shower- 
bath,  and  this  makes  me  master  of  the  day.  At  first  this 
shower-bath  business  is  not  exactly  what  one  would 
regard  as  specially  comfortable ;  at  all  events,  not  in  the 
remarkable  way  in  which  I  commenced  the  operation. 
It  took  me  several  hours  to  prepare  for  it;  for,  being 
natively  cautious,  I  naturally  preferred  to  approach  the 
bath  reflectively.  I  always  began  the  night  before  to 
prepare  for  the  event,  and  invariably  (I  think  I  may  say 
without  exaggeration)  my  courage  at  night  was  sensibly 
greater  than  in  the  morning.  At  night  I  went  so  far  as 
openly  to  sneer  at  all  cowardice  in  relation  to  aquatic 
exercises,  and  on  one  occasion  I  was  so  provoked  as  to 
flatly  pronounce  such  cowardice  thoroughly  contemptible, 
especially  as  I  remarked  in  an  irritated  tone  to  a  shuddering 
hstener  who  cringed  as  if  drops  of  cold  water  were  trickling 
at  intervals  down  his  back,  especially  as  it  was  generally 
admitted  that  '  cleanhness  is  next  to  godliness.'  In  the 
morning,  however,  my  courage  fell  several  degrees  below 
the  temperature  of  my  creed,  and  then  I  wished  to  per- 
suade  myself  that  my  remarks  had  an  exclusive  reference 
to  warm  water.  I  felt  this  to  be  necessary  in  order  to 
maintain  a  fair  show  of  self-respect,  which  was  manifestly 
on  the  decline  as  I  sneaked  under  the  bath  with  a  look 
of  meanness  and  terror  which  I  try  in  vain  to  forget. 
I  ought  not  though  to  say  under  the  bath — strictly  speak- 
ing, that  is  going  too  far.  The  literal  facts  of  the  case 
are  these  :  at  first  I  would  stand  at  a  safe  distance,  with 
an  outstretched  hand  laid  upon  the  chain  which  dangled 
from  the  bath,  just  to  ascertain  whether  the  water  came 
down  properly,  not  exactly  that  I  was  afraid  of  it,  but 
merely  to  see  that  the  chain  and  the  bowl  and  the  \o\v^ 
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were  in  working  order ;  then  I  would  try  how  gently  I 
could  pull  the  chain  just  to  see  as  a  matter  of  curiosity, 
and  that  I  might  be  able  to  testify,  should  the  subject  ever 
be  disputed  in  my  hearing,  how  very  little  water  could, 
by  delicate  manipulation,  be  squeezed  out  of  a  critically 
balanced  bowl  through  the  perforated  roof  of  a  shower- 
bath  ;  all  this  time  I  would  be  intermittently  humming 
some  popular  tune,  so  that  nobody  need  imagine  that  they 
had  a  frightened  man  in  the  house.  All  this  time,  too, 
my  skin  was  becoming  microscopically  mountainous  in 
consequence  of  standing  so  long  in  what  Franklin  amus- 
ingly calls  an  '  air-bath ; '  at  length  the  crisis  came,  and 
then  I  tried  a  few  drops  on  the  middle  of  the  back,  just 
once  more  to  satisfy  myself  that  the  machine  was  in 
proper  working  order ;  meanwhile,  to  speak  frankly,  my 
image  was  not  exactly  what  one  would  prefer  to  have 
taken  in  the  form  of  a  carte  de  visite ;  there  was  alto- 
gether too  much  contortion  of  the  limbs,  too  apprehensive 
an  expression  about  the  eyes,  and  too  marked  an  elonga- 
tion about  the  corners  of  the  mouth  for  that ;  however, 
that  is  neither  here  nor  there,  for  though  '  cleanliness  is 
next  to  godliness,'  yet  shower-bathing  is  at  an  immea- 
surable distance  from  photography.  The  adventurous 
back  having  been  gently  sprinkled,  the  head  was  gradually 
brought  under  the  sharpening  shower;  first  came  the  organ 
of  self-esteem,  which  was  efiectually  humbled,  and  in  due 
time  came  the  organ  of  language,  which  was  as  effectually 
shut  up  as  if  a  large  prize  had  been  offered  for  hard 
winking ;  and  as  the  drenched  hair  bedraggled  the  dis- 
coloured countenance,  and  a  shiver  shook  the  cringing 
frame,  I  seriously  doubt  whether  my  own  mother  would 
1  ave  known  me.     Then  came  the  rubbing,  and  then  the 
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healthful  glow,  and  finally  the  two-mile  walk,  during 
which  I  felt  the  strongest  inclination  to  throw  stones  at 
every  closed  window  shutter  in  the  neighbourhood — to 
such  a  pitch  of  indignation  may  the  feeling  of  virtuous 
and  heroic  men  be  occasionally  excited. 

It  may  be  asked  by  some  inquisitive  and  depraved 
reader  how  it  is  that  the  bath-room  is  downstairs.  I 
shall  not  regard  the  inquiry  as  intentionally  indelicate, 
but  frankly  answer  that  the  principal  reason  why  the 
bath-room  is  downstairs  is  that  there  is  no  upstairs. 
Here  I  entirely  concur  with  Christopher  North  in  his  notion 
about  a  house.  My  bedroom  adjoins  the  study.  Now 
do  you  see?  From  the  bedroom  into  the  study,  from 
the  study  into  the  bath-room,  from  the  bath-room  back 
to  the  vStudy.  And  here,  lest  I  should  afterwards  forget, 
I  would  make  bold  to  say  to  any  man  who  may  read 
these  pages — ^Wash  yourself!  Is  your  face  yourself?  Or 
if  you  even  include  your  neck,  is  that  yourself?  When 
I  say  wash  yourself,  I  mean  yourself — not  merely  your 
brow  and  two  inches  on  each  side  of  your  nose,  but  really 
and  properly  yourself  from  the  crown  of  your  head  to 
the  sole  of  your  feet,  and  do  it  every  morning  ;  not  now 
and  then,  according  to  the  temperature,  but  as  regularly 
as  the  morning  comes.  You  will  then  see  that  there  is 
not  a  little  truth  in  what  one  of  my  parishioners  (who 
keeps  a  mangle,  and  does  crimping)  once  said  to  me, 
'  You  knqw,  sir,'  said  he,  '  the  Apostle  Paul  says  that 
"  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness."  ' 

With  regard  to  the  house  I  confess  to  one  mistake. 
Being  fond  of  flowers,  I  had  various  flowering  creepers 
so  arranged  as  nearly  to  cover  the  study  windows.  I 
thought,  in  a  fanciful  mood,  that  a  jaded  student  ixvv^X* 
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toy  with  ringletted  tendrils,  and  inhale  the  fragrance  of 
woodbine  until  his  genius  was  refreshed.  So  I  arranged 
woodbine,  clematis,  roses  white  and  red,  eglantine,  and  so 
forth,  all  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  study 
window.  One  little  white  rose  with  most  graceful  and 
uncensurable  coquetry,  after  being  shut  out  all  night, 
actually  shook  itself  over  my  desk,  and  with  great  indis- 
crimination punctuated  my  sentences  with  the  dew  of 
the  morning.  It  brouorht  me  many  a  sweet  and  cheerful 
message,  and  won  for  itself  the  name  and  place  of  a 
favourite.  The  flowers  pleased  me,  and  I  pleased  the 
flowers,  so  we  lived  in  gentle  amity  until  the  flowers 
began  to  be  treacherous!  I  shall  not,  for  the  sake  of 
unoffending  flowers  in  general,  too  minutely  inquire  into 
this  floral  conspiracy,  but  as  a  mere  matter  of  fact  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  these  window  flowers  which  I  had 
pointed  out  to  many  a  visitor  as  one  of  the  most  winsome 
features  of  my  home,  issued  addresses  to  rival  admirers, 
and  one  day  a  whole  swarm  of  wasps  lodged  upon  their 
stems,  and  tendrils,  and  leaves  ;  and  just  as  I  was  writing 
or  about  to  write  a  sentence  which  might  have  given  me 
an  eminent  position  among  the  authors  of  the  age,  several 
of  these  stinging  rivals  aimed  straight  at  my  face ;  an 
insult  as  impossible  to  forgive  as  it  is  impossible  to  forget. 
To  think  that  such  a  sentence  should  be  lost  to  my 
country's  literature,  lost  through  the  impertinence  of 
half-a-dozen  wasps,  lost  through  flowers  on  which  I  had 
lavished  all  the  praises  of  an  unsuspecting  and  generous 
admiration !  I  pointed  out  the  circumstance  to  a  judi- 
cious friend,  who  merely  said,  *  Such  is  life,'  but  as  I  did 
not  see  the  point  of  the  observation  I  turned  my  distracted 
mind  to  more  congenial  subjects.     I  object  to  have  one's 
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personal  grievances  dealt  with  under  a  general  maxim— ■ 
it  is  like  taking  pills  from  a  parish  doctor. 

I  have  said  that  the  study  is  a  wide  and  lofty  room ;  I 
may  now  add  that  I  have  resolved  to  keep  it  entirely  to 
myself.  In  my  youthful  ardour  every  visitor  was  invited 
to  take  a  peep  at  it,  but  the  practice  developed  a  nuisance, 
and  the  nuisance  necessitated  extreme  measures.  Visitors, 
as  if  drawn  by  some  spiteful  fascination,  were  always 
finding  their  way  to  the  comical  section  of  my  library, 
which  I  keep  supplied  with  the  latest  and  choicest  produc- 
tions of  British  and  foreign  wit  and  humour.  The  fact  is 
that  man  was  made  to  laugh  as  well  as  to  mourn,  and  my 
own  experience  has  gone  to  show  that  sorrow  acquires  a 
deeper  and  tenderer  pathos  from  one's  very  love  of 
laughter.  I  am  always  most  prepared  for  an  intensely 
religious  exercise  after  a  laugh  that  has  made  me  cry, 
and  I  can  always  preach  best  after  a  thorough  spell  at  a 
good  game.  I  used  to  think  that  other  people  would 
have  similar  experience,  but  I  found  that  some  of  my 
visitors  laughed  as  if  they  were  breaking  all  the  Com- 
mandments, and  others  could  not  understand  what  business 
all  these  comic  pictures  and  farcical  stories  had  in  a 
preacher's  library.  As  a  consequence  I  closed  the  study 
door  and  enjoyed  my  hilarious  and  innocent  mirth  in 
solitude.  I  have  put  it  down  in  some  of  my  old  diaries 
that  few  men  can  really  laugh  ;  I  now  add  to  that  prudent 
observation  that  he  who  cannot  laugh  ought  not  to  be 
trusted.  Most  of  my  parishioners  can  twist  their  faces 
as  if  they  were  laughing,  but  I  clearly  see  that  they  don't 
really  know  how  to  laugh.  They  hint  that  I  am  a  funny 
man,  and  they  say  '  the  clergyman  must  have  his  joke,' 
but  they  treat  fun  with  a  very  chilUng  suspicion.     Ajc^^ 
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they,  therefore,  very  rehgious  ?    If  I  might  answer  one 
question  by  asking  another  I  sliould  say — Query  f 

The  study  is  furnished,  by  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  with 
a  most  luxurious  couch.  This  couch  is  quite  as  good  as 
twenty  volumes  of  some  books.  The  horizontal  attitude 
is  eminently  favourable  -to  pleasant  and  straightforward 
thinking.  No  student,  I  venture  to  say,  knows  the  full 
depth  of  his  soul  until  he  knows  the  fiill  length  of  his 
body.  It  is  all  very  well  t^  toil  away  at  a  high  desk, 
but  for  my  own  part  give  me  an  easy  spring  couch  with 
its  head  at  the  right  hand,  and  if  I  cannot  see  through  a 
subject  I  can  at  least  sleep  upon  it.  I  have  treated  many 
great  subjects  in  this  latter  way,  otherwise  I  never  could 
have  held  so  conspicuous  and  well-known  a  position  at 
the  University,  nor,  indeed,  could  I  have  written  these 
veracious  memorials.  To  all  my  clerical  brethren  I  would 
affectionately  say,  put  a  sofa  in  your  study.  Yes,  I  would 
add,  even  if  you  have  to  part  with  '  Simeon's  Outlines,'  and 
the  best  dissertations  on  the  Prophecies,  to  defray  the  cost 
As  for  outlines,  fall  asleep  and  dream  them ;  and  as  for 
Prophecies,  remember  how  much  the  Prophets  saw  when 
their  eyes  were  shut.  My  neighbour  Somers  sleeps  no- 
where but  in  the  pulpit.  When  I  hinted  to  him  that  I 
took  a  daily  nap  after  dinner,  he  looked  as  if  the  case 
ought  to  receive  episcopal  attention,  yet  that  very  man 
may  be  pitted  against  any  other  in  the  diocese  as  a  sound 
orthodox  high-church  slumberer  in  the  pulpit !  It  is  in 
vain  that  I  point  out  the  superiority  of  my  discourses  to 
his, — the  cynic  does  not  see  it ;  he  sets  my  criticism 
down  to  jealousy,  and  mumbles  something  about  my 
being  a  slothful  servant.  This,  however,  does  not  put  me 
out  of  conceit  with  my  broad,  easy,  comfortable  couch. 
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Probably  this  is  enough  about  my  house  at  present. 
The  scenery  might  be  described  almost  literally  in  the 
language  which  Horace  uses  in  his  epistle  to  Quinctius — 

Continiii  montes,  nt  dissocientur  opac& 

Yalle ;  sed  ut  veniens  dextrum  latus  adnpiciat  Sol, 

Laevtun  decedens  curru  fligiente  vaporet. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  add  with  Horace,  Temperiem 
laudes,  for  a  more  changeful  and  trying  temperature  I 
never  knew.  We  try  to  make  up  for  this  by  creating  a 
comfortable  domestic  chmate,  and  notwithstanding  some 
drawbacks,  we  succeed  admirably.  We  often  sing  *  Be 
it  ever  so  humble  there's  no  place  like  home ; '  my  wife 
has  a  clear  lilting  voice  and  she  fills  the  house  with  this 
charming  domestic  ditty,  and  while  she  is  doing  so  I 
secretly  moralise  that  the  pleasantness  of  the  home  owes 
a  good  deal  to  the  pleasantness  of  the  husband.  On  this 
point,  however,  I  preserve  a  judicious  silence. 

I  am  now  about  to  tell  how  I  came  to  live  in  such  a 
house,  but  before  doing  so  I  think  it  only  right  to  make 
my  reader  a  little  better  acquainted  with  my  personal 
history.  I  cannot  weave  the  particulars  of  the  story  very 
closely,  but  if  the  reader  has  any  sharpness  about  him 
(and  if  not  he  had  better  lay  down  this  book  at  once),  he 
will  pick  up  a  few  hints  from  the  following  crude  entries 
in  the  diaries  of  my  boyhood. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

*  Wordsworth  was  not  a  University  man, — he  was  a  poet  bom;  conse- 

Suently  a  desultory  reader,  and  not  a  student.  He,  no  doubt,  read  a  great 
eal ;  but  his  explorations  into  the  ^at  volume  of  nature  were  more  earnest 
than  into  the  '^monuments  of  buned  minds/'  books ;  and  his  studies  were 
not  such  as  would  be  likely  to  procure  him  high  academic  honours,  or  the 
reputation  of  a  profound  sdiolar.' 

AMONG  my  earliest  recollections  is  a  love  for  diary- 
writing.  As  December  began  to  wear  away  I  laid 
in,  year  after  year,  note-books  ruled  and  blank,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  a  daily  account  of  my  spirit  and 
conduct ;  and  though  I  began  many,  I  say  it  to  my  shame 
that  I  never  finished  one.  Several  are  lying  before  me 
now,  yellow  enough  and  roughly  written,  uninteresting  to 
all  the  world  yet  strangely  fascinating  to  me.  I  gather 
from  these  diaries  that  I  have  always  been  an  object  of 
considerable  interest  to  myself.  As  a  clerical  critic  I 
should  condemn  this  as  a  sign  of  desperate  depravity  ;  I 
could  turn  out  two  thrilling  paragraphs  upon  the  subject, 
and  gain  much  applause  by  the  condemnation, — I  am 
getting  to  know,  however,  that  there  may  be  reasons  for 
this  sort  of  thing  which  the  public,  even  the  most  judi- 
cious and  Christian  portion  of  it,  can  never  know.  It 
is  extremely  difficult  to  judge  the  concrete  by  the  abstract, 
and  to  expand  the  little  word  is  into  the  great  word 
ought  My  readers  must  kindly  take  me  as  they  find  me ; 
and  if  they  feel  how  much  more  modest  they  are  than  I 
am,  let  them  remember  that  perhaps  we  started  from 
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different  points,  and  may  even  now  be  working  under  the 
most  different  conditions.  I  trust  that  they  have  happily 
been  enabled  to  merge  their  personality  in  the  magnificent 
sum  total  of  human  nature ;  in  the  meantime  my  person- 
ality is  inconveniently  near  me  many  a  time.  Some 
boys,  however,  who  have  not  risen  to  the  higher  criticism, 
may  perhaps  care  to  look  over  what  another  boy  wrote, 
and  to  gratify  them,  as  well  as  to  serve  other  purposes,  I 
copy  as  follows  : — 

June  29>th. — ^Never  thought  I  could  have  become  so 
familiar  with  that  new  hat.  At  first  I  was  very  respectful 
to  it ;  used  to  keep  it  in  tissue  paper,  and  stroke  the  nap 
down  until  I  could  almost  see  myself  in  the  gloss,  and 
rub  the  perspiration  off  the  lining  at  least  five  times  in 
walking  to  and  from  church,  which  was  only  round  the 
corner  of  the  next  street,  and  Edwards  used  to  laugh  at 
me  for  carrying  it  in  a  pocket-handkerchief  when  it  was 
raining.  I  thought  I  should  always  look  at  that  hat  with 
sentiments  of  awe,  but  I  find  it  quite  otherwise.  Yester- 
day I  steeped  it  in  the  river  with  a  kitten  on  board,  and 
to-day  I  chucked  it  over  a  greengrocer's  stall  that  I  might 
pick  up  some  of  the  spiUed  fruit.  The  stall-keeper  said  I 
was  a  bad  lad,  but  I  reproved  her  (while  keeping  at  a 
respectful  distance)  for  profane  swearing.  Served  hier 
right.  Should  have  told  her  it  was  a  fib,  only  I  object  to 
words  of  one  syllable. 

July  2nd. — I  am  glad  I  commenced  Latin  and  Greek 
last  half.  Downright  good  job.  Could  not  get  along 
without  them.  The  housemaid  call  out  for  Albatum,  and 
Edwards  has  got  a  shirt  on  which  he  calls  Eureka,  and 
his  father's  manoeuvres  every  morning  require  a  classical 
dictionary  to  make  sense  of  them :  he  doctors  his  chia 
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with  Kalydor,  switches  up  his  whiskers  after  anointing 
them  with  Epitholoon,  rectifies  his  Osteo-Eidon  with 
Odonto,  arrays  himself  in  a  Pankhbanon,  and  softens  his 
curls  with  Zylobalsamum.  Should  not  be  surprised  if  we 
have  to  parse  him  at  next  Midsummer  examination. 

Aug.  \bth. — ^Asked  leave  to  go  out  land-surveying  to- 
day. Got  it.  I  was  to  keep  the  field-book.  Before 
surveying  the  land  we  surveyed  Dixon's  school,  with  the 
view  of  having  a  bit  of  fun.  I  got  a  long  thick  rope  and 
was  tying  Dixon's  door  when  Dixon  himself  popped  out 
of  the  window  and  collared  me  in  the  passage.  He 
shaved  the  knots  ofi*  me  with  the  thick  end  of  a  walking- 
stick.  Our  lads  all  ran  away  to  seek  a  field ;  followed 
them  ;  pitched  upon  a  nice  square  plot  that  had  neither 
ofisets  nor  insets  ;  and  were  back  at  school  just  as  one  of 
Dixon's  lads  was  going  up  to  the  door  with  a  note  ;  we 
knew  the  meaning,  took  the  note  from  him,  and  vowed 
amongst  ourselves  to  break  every  pane  in  Dixon's  school 
windows. 

Aug.  2\st — Sam  Grey  had  to  recite  the  *  Nightingale 
and  Glow-worm'  to-day.  Sam  cannot  do  poetry.  He 
beats  us  all  at  grammar,  but  when  he  comes  to  rhyme 
one  would  imagine  he  was  insane.  On  recitation  days  we 
have  to  stand  at  the  very  end  of  the  school,  and  speak  so 
loudly  that  the  head  usher  can  hear  us  at  the  other  end. 
The  usher  gets  as  far  away  as  he  can,  so  that  the  boys' 
voices  may  be  well  trained  in  distinct  speaking.  Sam 
began  in  a  bold  tone  : — 

*  A  nightingale  that  all  day  long.' 

(stop.) 
(Says  I)  *  Had  cracked  a  whip  and  broke  the  thong,' 

(Says  Sam)     *  Had  cracked  a  whip         ■' 
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(Says  Usher)  *  I'll  crack  your  head  just  now ;  say  properly— 

"  Had  cheered  the  village  with  his  song." ' 

(Says  Sam)      *  Nor  yet  at  eve ' 

(Stop.) 

(Says  I)  *  Whip  had  mended/ 

(Says  Sam)     *  Whip  had  mended.' 

(Says  Usher)  *  Blockhead  1  "note  suspended."  ' 

(Says  Sam)      *  Began  to  feel  as  well  he  might.' 

(Stop.) 

(Says  I)  *  The  difference  'tween  black  and  white.' 

(Says  Sam)      *  The  difference  'tween  black  and  white.' 

(Says  Usher)  *  Stand  down,  and  get  up  a  hundred  lines  of  the 

third  book  of  the  jEneid,  beginning  "  Hie  in- 
credibilis  rerum  fama  occupat  aures,"  *  &c.  The 
subject  then  dropped, 

Dec.  l^th. — Last  week  we  formed  a  Total  Abstinence 
Society  in  our  school.     We  could  not  for  some  time  agree 
about  the  strictness  of  the  pledge.      Some  wanted  an 
exception  in  favour  of  bitter  beer,  and  others  wanted  *  to 
go  the  whole  hog  ; '  I  headed  the  '  whole  hog '  party,  and 
wrote  the  following  pledge,  which  was  universally  voted 
a  stinger : — *  I  hereby  promise,  vow,  and  swear,  that  from 
this  day,  henceforward  and  for  ever,  wherever  my  lot  may 
be  cast,  not  to  touch,  taste,  or  handle  anything  that  will 
intoxicate,  to  hate  with  perfect  and  implacable  hatred  all 
ale,  beer,  porter,  and  spirituous  drinks,  and  to  omit  no 
opportunity  by  day  or  by  night,  in  summer  or  in  winter, 
in  youth  or  in  age,  of  pouring  the  most  bitter  and  fizzing 
contempt  on  all  ginger  pop,  nettle  beer,  and  other  vile 
liquids  with  which  washerwomen  increase  their  incomes  ; 
I  also  promise,  vow,  and  swear  till  I  am  black  in  the  face, 
to  yell  at  every  brewery  door  until  I  foam  at  the  mouth, 
and  to  smash  every  bottle  into  a  thousand  pieces  that  con- 
tains the  faintest  odour  of  the  demon  strong  drink ;  I 
likewise  fturther  swear  to  spoil  all  the  brandy  sauce  that 

c 
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comes  in  my  way,  and  to  threaten  to  fell  every  male  cook 
that  jnits  brandy  into  plum  pudding,  or  wine  into  calPs- 
foot  jelly ;  I  promise  to  prove  my  consistency  by  always 
having  my  shoes  soled  by  a  teetotal  cobbler,  and  my 
buttons  set  on  by  a  teetotal  tailor,  and  if  ever  I  many  a 
woman  who  does  not  belong  to  "  the  whole  hog  school  ** 
I  promise  to  forfeit  this  pledge  on  the  melancholy  evening 
of  my  marriage.'  When  I  read  out  this  pledge  the 
scholars  yelled  their  approbation,  and  having  made  them- 
selves hoarse,  they  signed  the  book  in  flocks. 

Dec,  20^A. — Been  cogitating  about  what  we  could  do 
to  give  the  head  usher  a  merry  Christmas.  I  proposed 
to  put  a  wet  sponge  in  the  middle  of  his  bed.  I  think 
this  will  serve  him  right  because  he  snivelled  at  our 
teetotal  pledge. 

Feb.  6th. — Commenced  a  Debating  Club  at  our  school  a 
little  time  since.  Edwards  ventured  so  far  as  *  hear,  hear,' 
the  other  night,  and  then  blushed  as  if  he  had  made  a 
speech.  Sam  Grey  made  his  maiden  attempt  at  a  speech. 
He  solemnly  began,  *  It  is  with  great  diffidence,'  and  there 
he  stuck.  Several  of  the  benevolent  members  said  '  hear 
hear,'  whereupon  Sam  replied,  *  It  is  with  great  diffidence,' 
and  then  we  hammered  the  table  without  mercy,  but 
Sam's  nag  was  obstinate,  and  nothing  could  tempt  it  to 
put  one  foot  before  the  other.  One  of  the  fellows  put  the 
candle  out,  and  whether  the  darkness  quickened  Sam's 
memory  or  not,  I  cannot  say,  but  just  as  I  was  performing 
a  somersault  downstairs,  I  heard  him  in  a  clear  firm 
voice  say  once  more, '  It  is  with  great  diffidence.' 

March  8th. — I  find  that  my  forte  at  the  Debating  Club 
is  reply.  1  have  prepared  a  series  of  questions  which  I 
mentally  put  to  every  speaker  and  every  speech,  and  gene- 
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rally  they  help  me  to  hit  the  fledgeling  orators  through 
some  unprotected  aperture.  Some  of  my  great-gun 
questions  are  these :  Could  the  same  arguments  be  used 
on  the  other  side  ?  Would  not  another  step  in  the  same 
direction  land  him  in  an  absurdity  ?  Are  any  of  his 
principal  words  ambiguous  ?  Is  he  sticking  to  his  subject  ? 
Is  his  grammar  faulty  ?  (I  always  make  a  great  point  of 
this,  for  if  an  unlucky  wight  commits  a  single  error  in 
etymology,  syntax,  or  prosody,  I  vehemently  contend  that 
as  he  has  got  wrong  on  a  point  which  we  do  understand, 
the  probability  is  that  he  is  wrong  altogether  on  pointi 
which  we  do  not  understand.  This  generally  downs  a 
fellow  ;  I  have  known  Sam  Grey  knock  the  candle  over 
while  furiously  applauding  this  arch  dodge.)  That's  how 
I  circumvent  the  unsuspecting  pigeons.  I  cannot  say 
with  Horace : 

Di  bene  fecerunt,  inopis  me  quodque  pusilli 
Finxerunt  animi,  raro  et  perpauca  loquentis. 

At  least,  I  could  say  it,  but  as  it  would  be  a  lie  I  flatly 
decline  to  say  it. 

March  30^A. — Tom  Balson  is  the  sharpest  fellow  over 
his  prayers  I  ever  knew.  He's  no  sooner  down  than  he's 
up.  I  asked  him  what  he  said  when  he  prayed,  and  he 
told  me  that  he  said, '  Our  Father  'chart  in  heaven,  and 
cetera^  Amen.'  The  '  and  cetera '  explained  the  brevity 
fully  to  my  satisfaction. 

April  1st — One  of  the  kids  in  the  junior  division  did 
not  know  his  Scripture  lesson  this  morning,  so  he  asked 
me  what  he  must  answer  when  the  usher  asked.  What 
did  the  Queen  of  Sheba  say  to  Solomon?  Being  the 
1st  of  April  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  a 
joke,  so  I  gave  him  an  answer.     He  went  up  qviit^  ^«x£va 
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to  the  (lL»sk,  and  when  the  uslier  enquired  What  did  the 
(Jiujcn  of  Sheba  sjiy  to  Solomon  ?  the  kid  answered,  *Qo 
uf),  thou  bald  head,  go !  *  I  dare  not  narrate  the  con- 
sequences. 

April  dth. — Great  stir  in  the  scliool.  Ahnost  an  out- 
break. Circumstances  rather  peculiar;  viz.  as  follows: 
Tom  Gray  called  up  by  the  master  (who  was  unusually 
waxy)  to  confront  Sam  Greddon,  a  new  scholar  with  a 
wooden  leg. 

'  Now,  Greddon,'  said  the  governor  ;  '  what  is  the  case  ?  * 

'Please,  sir,  he  has  been  playing  me  a  trick,'  said 
Greddon,  pointing  to  Tom. 

'  Trick,  indeed !  tell  me  what  sort  of  a  trick  he  has 
been  playing  you.' 

'  Please,  sir,  he  wrote  something  on  my  leg.' 

'  On  your  leg  ?     What  do  you  mean  ? ' 

'  Please,  sir,  on  my  trousers.' 

'  Your  trousers  ?     I  thought  you  said  your  leg  ? ' 

'Yes,  sir,  on  my  trouser  leg.' 

'  Well,  what  was  it  ? '  said  the  governor,  in  a  tone  which 
meant  business. 

'  Please,  sir,  it  was  on  my  leg  that  I  have  no  leg  in.' 

'  Extraordinary,  indeed ! '  said  the  master. 

'  Yes,  sir ;  please,  sir,  when  I  was  playing  with  the 
other  boys  Gray  stuck  a  piece  of  paper  on  my  trouser 
leg — this  one,  sir,  that  has  no  leg  in  it,  sir ;  and  I  never 
knew  for  a  long  time,  and  all  the  boys  were  laughing  at 
me,  sir.' 

'  Well,'  said  the  governor,  '  now  I  understand  you ; 
tell  me  what  was  written  on  the  paper.' 

'  Please,  sir,  there  was  written  on  it — "  To  LetJ' ' 

So  the  boyish  diary  runs  on  page  after  page.     I  look 
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at  it  now  with  wonder,  and  am  surprised  how  the  very 
same  traits  of  character  reveal  themselves  in  me  to-day, 
mellowed  and  modified,  no  doubt,  yet  fundamentally  the 
same  ;  the  same  love  of  fun,  the  same  disposition  to  prac- 
tical joking,  the  same  sense  of  the  ludicrous  ;  in  fact,  the 
sense  of  the  ludicrous  is  a  great  snare  to  me  even  in  the 
pulpit :  I  cannot  read  certain  expressions  in  the  Bible 
without  putting  a  strain  upon  my  gravity ;  for  example, 
I  always  tremble  when  I  approach  the  words, '  I  was  a 
stranger  and  ye  took  me  in,'  the  mischievous  sense  of 
'  took  me  in '  will  come  uppermost  do  what  I  Uke,  and 
with  my  mind's  eye  I  see  crowds  of  swindlers  rising  up  to 
heaven.  All  this  is  wrong  I  know,  and  many  a  time  I 
pull  myself  up  to  hear  a  lecture  from  the  inward  monitor, 
but  it  is  hard  work  to  get  away  from  one's  own  individu- 
ality. Even  sorrow  does  not  destroy  the  comic  element ; 
I  have  had  enough  of  that,  yet  even  wlieu  my  heart  has 
been  sinking  or  breaking,  an  odd  incident  would  twitch 
my  muscles  into  a  grim  laugh.  Does  anybody  else  feel 
just  Uke  this?  I  hope  so,  for  then  I  should  think  less 
harshly  of  myself.  All  this,  though,  is  parenthetic. 
From  very  early  years  I  have  been  conscious  of  a  desire 
to  be  a  public  speaker.  With  a  poor  weak  voice,  and  a 
most  unimposing  presence,  I  might  have  despaired  of 
success ;  but  I  persevered,  failing  often,  and  breaking 
down  most  ignominiously  once,  until  now  I  can  speak 
with  considerable  composure  if  proper  time  for  prepara- 
tion be  allowed. 

Let  us  skip  a  quarter  of  a  century,  more  or  less,  and 
get  on. 
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'  I  don't  know  bow  it  is,  but  everybody  wbo  behaves  ill  to  me  is  sure  to 
come  to  mischief  before  the  year  is  out  I  am  not  angry  with  them ;  I  only 
say  '*  I  pity  you,  you  are  sure  to  suffer."  * — Life  of  Sydney  Smith, 

fpWENTY-FIVE  years  ago  (though  the  reader  must 
JL  be  warned  once  for  all  not  be  critical  as  to  time — I 
take  no  note  of  it)  I  took  possession  of  my  first  parsonage. 
1  remember  running  over  one  day  to  reconnoitre  a  little 
before  taking  my  wife  to  her  new  home.  The  parsonage 
was  empty,  the  day  was  leaden  and  dispiriting,  and  the 
whole  thing  hardly  so  inviting  as  1  had  fancied.  I  should 
like  to  know  if  anything  ever  is  quite  up  to  the  line  which 
fancy  has  drawn  ?  '  Not  quite,'  is  the  verdict  of  my  own 
experience.  The  windows  are  an  inch  too  narrow ;  the 
hinges  of  the  back-door  are  too  weak  ;  the  staircase  is  so 
dark,  that  the  only  thing  one  can  see  in  cUmbing  it  is 
the  possibility  of  a  coroner's  inquest ;  the  chimney  of  the 
drawing-room  smokes  when  the  wind  is  in  a  certain 
quarter,  and  imfortunately  the  yrind  hardly  ever  gets  out 
of  that  quarter ;  in  this  way  the  fine  imaginings  of  fancy 
are  always  a  little  beclouded  or  impaired.  The  parson- 
age in  question  was  very  large,  with  several  ghostly 
rooms,  and  ghostlier  corridors  ;  it  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  churchyard,  and  from  one  of  the  end  windows  a  creek 
of  the  sea  could  be  indistinctly  seen  by  the  aid  of  a 
powerful  telescope  on  a  very  sunny  day.  About  half  a 
mile  oflT  stood  the  trim  house  of  Squire  Fogden,  who  had 
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invited  me  to  be  his  guest  until  things  could  be  put  right 
at  the  parsonage,  and  about  three  miles  further  along  the 
same  road  was  the  little  country  town  on  which  we  were 
dependent  for  the  weekly  newspaper,  the  circulating 
library,  and  other  necessaries  of  life.  After  leaving  the 
parsonage  that  day,  damp  and  cold  day  as  it  was,  I  could 
have  done  with  something  comfortable,  something  inno- 
cently jolly  in  conversation  just  to  keep  the  mouth  from 
dropping  down  into  unusually  grim  lines,  but  nothing  of 
that  kind  could  I  get  at  Squire  Fogden's.  The  old  Squire 
was  not  unkind  when  judged  in  a  certain  way;  there 
was  plenty  on  his  table,  and  his  guests  might  be  sure  of 
a  most  ungrudging  welcome  to  anything  in  his  house, 
but  he  was  a  decidedly  starched  piece  of  human  buck- 
ram, priding  himself  as  the  upholder  of  a  system  of 
domestic  discipline  founded  on  morals,  and  shedding 
upon  the  entire  household  a  most  unwholesome  dread 
of  his  own  vast  and  overshadowing  respectabihty.  I  was 
his  guest  for  several  weeks,  and  he  took  immense  pains 
to  illustrate  his  system  to  me  both  by  words  and  deeds. 
He  always  fought  for  his  system  even  in  the  hearing  of 
his  visitors,  and  in  fact  nothing  would  have  pleased  him 
better  than  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of  lecturing  Mrs. 
Fogden  and  the  little  Fogdens  in  the  presence  of  my 
whole  congregation.  It  is  no  breach  of  confidence,  there- 
fore, on  my  part,  to  point  out  the  scope  and  spirit  of 
Squire  Fogden's  system,  yet  I  should  not  have  done  so, 
even  to  gratify  the  vain  old  Squire,  did  I  not  wish  to 
show  the  kind  of  people  among  whom  I  had  been 
appointed  to  exercise  my  clerical  functions. 

*  Murky  day,  sir,'  said  I,  in  a  tone  adapted  thereto,  as 
we  were  sitting  down  to  dinner. 
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'  As  to  that,  sir,'  he  replieil,  *  I  make  a  point  of  regard- 
ing all  climatic  conditions  as  entirely  beyond  human  con- 
trol, and  as  having  relation  to  government  and  — ' 

*  Certainly/  I  broke  in,  for  it  would  never  do  for  the 
clerg}"man  to  doubt  original  and  self-evident  propositions ; 
'  certainly  Mr.  Fogden,  still  it  is  rather  chilly,  at  least  I 
feel  it  so,  especially  after  rummaging  about  the  empty 
parsonage.' 

*  You  say  "  rummaging,"  sir,*  said  he,  * "  rumma^ng  " 
conveys  to  my  mind  ideas  which  I  think  our  most  eminent 
lexicographers  — ' 

'Certainly,  sir,'  said  I  again,  'as  to  lexicography  we 
don't  care  much  about  that  just  now ;  a  man  whose 
blood  is  fast  becoming  icy  does  not  trouble  his  head 
much  about  lexicography.' 

Mrs.  Fogden  smiled,  and  the  little  Fogdens  grinned, 
taking  good  care  that  smile  and  grin  did  not  attract  the 
old  man's  notice,  but  they  nudged  one  another  most 
amiably. 

'I  bring  conscience  to  bear  on  everything,'  said  he, 
straightening,  if  that  were  possible,  his  backbone ;  '  I 
must  have  conscience  at  home,  conscience  in  business, 
conscience  at  church ;  we  cannot  fulfil  the  sovereign  pur- 
poses of  life  apart  from  conscience,  and  the  aim  of  all 
heads  of  houses  ought,  in  my  judgment,  to  be  to  train 
strictly  the  moral  faculty  of  each  child.' 

Here  the  little  Fogdens  rushed  furiously  at  their 
victuals,  and  looked  solemn. 

In  addition  to  his  loyalty  to  conscience,  Squire  Fogden 
indulged  a  most  peculiar  habit  of  generalising  the  tritest 
affairs  or  observations  under  some  pseudo-philosophical 
axiom,  the  precise  bearing  of  which  on  the  subject  in 
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hand  it  would  have  puzzled  more  than  plain  men  to 
determine^  Often  in  conversation  he  would  strike  terror 
into  all  the  company  by  intimating  that  what  a  lady  had 
just  said  had  '  a  specific  and  appreciable  influence  upon, 
or  relation  to,  the  pre-established  harmony  of  things  in 
general  'r— a  declaration  which  effectually  silenced  that 
lady,  giving  her  the  impression  that  she  had  been  be- 
having indiscreetly  or  impiously  in  some  way  unknown. 
Whenever  any  man  was  unfortunate  enough  to  encounter 
him  in  discussion  (no  man,  by  the  way,  ever  encountered 
him  twice)^  he  would  suddenly  make  such  a  reference  to 
the  abstract  and  the  remote  as  would  effectually  muzzle 
his  hapless  opponent.  So  great,  furthermore,  was  his  love 
of  accuracy,  naturally  accounted  for  by  his  love  of  con- 
science, that  he  called  in  a  multitude  of  words  to  express 
the  simplest  opinion,  or  an  opinion  on  the  simplest  topic. 
He  viewed  with  alarm  all  easy,  dashing,  off-hand  conver- 
sation. It  was  a  sign  of  very  lax  morality.  He  would 
quarrel  with  an  adverb  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  as 
for  the  adjectives,  there  was  not  the  remotest  chance  of 
his  selecting  one  which  would  convey  the  dehcate  shade 
of  meaning  which  was  in  his  analytical  and  penetrating 
mind.  This  may  account  in  part  for  the  circumstance 
that  Squire  Fogden  rarely  finished  a  sentence ;  httle  by 
httle  the  fog  gathered,  deepened,  blackened,  until  the  idea 
was  hopelessly  lost.  This  habit  had,  as  I  afterwards 
found  in  the  course  of  my  parochial  labour,  one  decided 
advantage,  for  Squire  Fogden  so  confounded  everybody, 
that  no  man  could  possibly  report  his  opinion  on  the 
topics  of  the  day.  He  was  never  mixed  up  with  the 
parochial  gossip,  for  his  opinions  were  too  profound  and 
philosophical  to  be  repeated  by  the  vulgar  tongue.    Sotae 
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rash  persons  did,  indeed,  go  so  far  as  to  state  that  from 
what  they  could  make  out  the  Squire  was  rather  iuclined 
to  a  certain  set  of  opinions,  but  that,  unfortunately,  the 
said  opinions  lay  so  wide  of  practical  reason  as  not  to  be 
of  the  slightest  use  to  any  human  creature,  or  any  pious 
institution. 

Mi's.  Fo^rden  was  the  exact  contrary  of  all  this.     She 
was  an  easy,  good-tempered  woman,  who  never  troubled 
liei'self  with   the  technical  claims  of  conscience.      The 
.result  was  that  the  two  children,  Christy  (Christopher) 
and  Pattic  (Martha),  were  the  subjects  of  two  opposing 
systems  of  government.     Mrs.  Fogden's  views  of  family 
training  directly  clashed  with  the  most  cherished  notions 
of  her  conscientious  husband.      As  to  household  manage- 
ment, her  mamma  had  taken  the  greatest  pains  to  prevent 
her  acquiring  the  fine  arts  of  cooking,   washing,    bed- 
making,  and  darning,  and  been  sedulously  careful  that 
her  only  daughter  should  graduate  with  double  honours 
in  the  school  of  elegant  laziness.     Uow  Squire  Fogden 
and  such  a  lady  ever  married,  was  one  of  the  mysteries 
which   a  neighbour   of  mine  said  was  'not  revealed.' 
Fogden  never  had  any  patience  with  a  joke,  Mrs.  Fogden 
was  rather  sharp  at  joking ;    Fogden  sat  down  to  his 
dinner  as  a  matter  of  business,  Mrs.  Fogden  liked  to  linger 
over  dinner  as  if  it  were  a  privilege  as  well  as  a  duty ; 
Fogden  ordered  the  chamber  candle  to  be  lighted  exactly 
at  three  minutes  to  ten  by  his  watch  (the  kitchen  clock 
would  not  do),  Mi-s.  Fogden  was  unwilling  to  leave  '  such 
a  nice  bit  of  fire'  as  generally  happened  to  be  in  the 
dining-room  at  that  time ;  Fogden  made  a  fine  distinction 
between  showery  and  raining,  Mrs.  Fogden  classified  all 
atmospheric  states  under  the  general  terms  wet  and  dry. 
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They  agreed  in  nothing  really ;  but  if  for  a  moment  (how 
rare!  during  my  month's  residence  at  least)  Mrs.Fogden 
did  bring  herself  good-humouredly  to  say,  *  My  dear,  I 
see  as  you  do,'  Squire  Fogden  would  instantly  change 
the  angle  of  vision,  and  leave  Mrs.  Fogden  in  the  dark. 

About  the  children  though,  don't  let  the  reader  put 
Mrs.  Fogden  disadvantageously  before  his  eyes.  She  did 
'  speak  '  to  the  children  when  they  were  very  outrageously 
wrong.  I  have  heard  her  say  in  a  tone  which  really 
sounded  as  if  she  was  half  in  eai'nest — 

'  Christy  1  do  you  hear  me  ?  Now  I'll  tell  papa  if  you 
don't  put  that  ink-bottle  down,  and  take  your  dirty  boots 
ofi'  the  table-cover ;  come  now,  there's  a  good  boy.' 

Could  anything  better  be  desired  ?  Was  there  not  a 
clear  recognition  of  paternal  authority?  So  at  least  I 
thought,  and  thought  all  the  more  because  Mrs.  Fogden 
looked  to  me  for  countenance  as  any  poor  parishioner 
would  look  to  a  ghostly  adviser ;  but  unhappily  Christy's 
*  Ha  I  ha  !  old  pet,  I  shan't,'  only  too  plainly  showed  how 
deep  was  the  boy's  depravity,  meaning  by  that  the  boy's 
trust  of  his  mother,  who  he  knew  was  always  the  first  to 
put  up  her  umbrella  to  save  the  children  from  the 
drifting  showers  of  ethical  maxims  which  fell  from  the 
cloudy  firmament  of  the  Squire  at  breakfast,  dinner,  tea, 
and  supper. 

I  have  mentioned  two  children,  but  there  were  at  one 
period  three.  There  was  a  young  Fogden  named  Henry, 
who  was  a  literal  duplicate  of  the  Squire.  The  precocious 
moralist  died  very  early,  but  in  veneration  to  his  memory 
it  should  be  noted  that  while  Christy  was  one  day  refer- 
ring to  'Bobby'  somebody,  Henry  interrupted  him  with 
the  remark — ' His  real  name  is  Robert'     How  the  Squire 
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gloried  in  that !  I  think  I  never  saw  him  in  such  danger 
of  being  happy  for  a  moment  as  he  was  just  then.  *  Yes/ 
said  he,  '  that  is  the  kind  of  accurate  statement  and  repre- 
sentation which  I  should  hke  you,  Christopher,  to  imitate/ 
Christy  did  not  see  any  beauty  in  the  prospect,  but  evi- 
dently resolved  to  pitch  into  Henry  for  his  impertinence, 
and  thus  maintain  the  rights  of  seniority. 

'  Sit  up,  Christopher,  sit  up,'  said  the  watchful  Squire, 
in  the  course  of  one  memorable  breakfast ;  *  don't  be 
indulging  in  eccentric  and  distracting  gesticulations  at 
table.  If  you  are  indisposed  we  must  resort  to  our  cus- 
tomary medical  adviser,  but  I  cannot  allow  you  to  assume 
that  inelegant  attitude ;  in  other  words,  I  cannot  have  my 
children  trained  head  downwards.' 

'  Oh,  papa,'  the  mother  would  say  in  desperation,  '  I 
wish  you  would  not  lecture  the  children  so ;  if  you  have 
anything  to  say,  do  say  it  in  simple  words,  and  say  it 
gently' 

*  Now  Mrs.  Fogden,  /  am  the  head  of  the  house,  our 
esteemed  guest  will  tell  you  that,  and  I  must  bring  con- 
science to  bear  on  the  training  of  my  family.  I  could 
give  you  illustrations  in  abundance  of  the  pestiferous 
influence  of  parental  negUgence  in  the  solemn  duty  of 
qualifying  young  people  to  discharge  the  multifarious  and 
onerous,  not  to  say  the  constantly  recurring,  solemn,  and 
overpowering — ' 

'  For  mercy's  sake,  Mr.  Fogden,  do  come  to  something 
like  an  end.' 

*  If  you,  my  wife,  and  the  mother  of  those  children, 
would  conscientiously  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  maternal 
function  by  wise  and  thoughtful  interposition,  and — ' 

Here  Mrs.  Fogden  left  the  room.     I  was  glad  of  it,  for 
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I  could  have  thrown  a  hot  cinder  at  the  old  tormentor, 
and  considered  myself  quite  within  the  bounds  of  clerical 
propriety.  The  Squire  saw  that  the  occasion  was  a  great 
one,  and  he  rose  to  its  importance. 

*  Children,'  said  he,  *  look  at  me,  at  me,  your  anxious 
and  maltreated  parent ;  you  can  bear  witness  that  from 
the  dawn  of  your  intellectual  faculties  I  have  unremittingly 
sought  to  develop  the  manifold  power  with  which  human 
nature  is  endowed  ;  I  have  insisted  on  your  learning  the 
Catechism,  and  I  have  done  everything  in  my  power,  as 
some  ancient  or  modem  poet,  or  a  thoughtful  lyrist  of  the 
middle  ages  he  may  have  been,  piously  observes,  "  to 
teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot,"  nevertheless  you  see 
that  the  fountain  of  government  is  ignored,  and  my 
rule — ' 

Here  I  thought  it  was  time  for  me  to  put  in  a  word, 
but  how  to  put  it  in  was  a  difficulty.  Husband  and  wife 
should  never  be  interfered  with,  yet  my  forbearance  was 
exhausted,  and,  besides  that,  I  felt  something  of  clerical 
responsibility  resting  upon  me.  In  a  moment  I  resolved 
that  I  would  preach  a  sermon  upon  the  subject  of  family 
training,  and  so  bring  the  whole  weight  of  my  position  to 
bear  upon  the  Squire.  Yes,  that  would  do;  he  should 
catch  the  rod  on  Sunday  week.  The  Squire  was  con- 
tinuing the  above  address  to  his  children  when  Mrs. 
Fogden  returned  and  warmly  characterised  the  whole 
thing  as  '  nonsense.' 

'"Nonsense"?'  inquiringly  ejaculated  the  astounded 
lecturer,  '  "  nonsense  ? "  have  you  taken  farewell  of  your 
senses,  Mrs.  Fogden?  Dare  you  in  the  presence  of 
our  children,  and  not  of  our  children  only,  but  likewise 
in  the  presence  of  our  spiritual  counsellor,  characterise 
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my  exhortations  as  "  nonsense  "?  Did  I  not  always  re- 
solve tliat  if  Provi<lence  blessed  nie  with  "young  im- 
mortals" I  should  train  them  upon  n  basis,  with  a  view 
to  the  development  and  full  ex{)ansion  of  the  mani- 
fold—' 

^  Do  sjieak  to  him,  sir/  said  Mrs.  Fogden,  appealingly, 
to  me. 

*  The  "  basis"  may  be  right,  Mr.  Fogden,'  said  I,  "but 
don't  you  think  the  manner  might  be  modified?' 

*  Of  course,  sir,'  said  he,  *  if  I  thought  the  manner 
could  be  advantageously  nuxlified  without  diminishing  the 
influence  of  the  centre  of  government — ' 

'  Why,'  said  Mrs.  Fogden,  in  a  somewhat  elUptical 
manner,  'what  do  you  think  women  were  made  for? 
Are  tliey  dish-cloths  to  be  taken  up  when  you  want  them, 
and  tlirown  down  when  you  have  done  with  them  ? ' 

The  reference  to  a  *  dish-cloth '  was,  as  might  have  been 
foretold,  exceedingly  disagreeable  to  a  man  so  refined  in 
taste,  and  so  scrupulously  exact  in  the  choice  of  simihes ; 
she  could  hardly  have  selected  an  article  in  the  house  as 
the  foundation  of  a  teUing  metaphor  so  shocking  to  the 
sensibility  of  the  Squire,  and  probably  this  very  circum- 
stance was  the  bad  inspiration  of  her  figurative  genius. 

*  You  know  well  enough,  my  wife,  that  woman  was 
originally,  and  divinely,  and  no  doubt  most  properly,  con- 
stituted the  inferior  of  man — ' 

'  Inferior,  indeed ! '  said  she ;  '  I  resent  the  insult.' 

*  Just  see,  then,  what  becomes  of  all  my  teachings  on 
the  subject,'  said  the  Squire,  as  he  saw  all  his  elaborated 
theories  and  carefully  nursed  credenda  remorselessly 
kicked  out  of  doors.  He  had  clung  to  them  and  wor- 
shipped them,  and  now  his  own  wife  actually  pitched  the 
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Penater  on  to  the  ash-heap.     *  Just  see  what  becomes  of 
all  my  teachings  on  the  subject!' 

The  baffled  Squire,  somewhat  restrained  by  my  presence 
probably  (though  very  little,  for  he  rather  delighted  in 
such  displays  than  otherwise),  felt  at  this  moment  the 
very  natural  though  undignified  desire  to  knock  some  one 
down.  The  ill-requited  lecturer  was  at  his  wits'  end. 
The  entire  kingdom  of  conscience  seemed  to  be  on  its 
final  totter,  and  he  alone  was  found  faithful  to  the  throne 
of  rectitude.  He  evidently  regarded  his  wife  as  hope- 
lessly depraved,  and  was  far  from  certain  that  his  educa- 
tional appliances  would  not  be  counterworked  by  her 
crafty  and  corrupting  influence.  Altogether,  he  evidently 
took  a  gloomy  view  of  the  domestic  institution,  and  was 
inclined  to  reproach  himself  for  having  become  the  legal 
head  of  an  unmanageable  woman.  It  would  have  touched 
the  heart  of  a  stone  (if  an  incredible  figure  may  be 
allowed)  to  see  a  man  in  whose  head  so  many  exact 
theories  and  pet  propositions  found  a  warm  home,  com- 
pletely baffled  in  every  attempt  to  found  a  system  of 
educational  discipline  based  on  conscience.  He  felt  the 
circumstance  most  keenly,  so  keenly  that  he  once  said  to 
me,  in  the  most  intelligible  sentence  which  perhaps  he 
ever  uttered, — 

'  Sir,  I  sometimes  wonder  why  the  Almighty  Disposer 
of  events  ever  called  me  into  existence, — I  say  I  wonder 
that  in  the  order  of  that  mysterious  Providence  which  is 
round  about  us  I  should  ever  have  been  called  into 
being.' 

A  wonder  which  I  fully  shared  with  the  reflective 
Squire,  though  without  saying  so.  On  the  occasion  re- 
ferred to,  he  was  not  to  bQ  put  down.     He  could  not 
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relieve   his   feeling!;)   in  the   manner  above  named,  but 
turning  \x\\o\\  the  children  with  solemn  aspect  he  said, — 

*  Martha'  (Pattie  would  have  been  not  only  familiar 
but  inexact), '  I  shall  expect  you  to  have  your  Scripture 
exercises  ready  to-night,  and  don't  neglect  your  Catechism ; 
I  am  sure  that  my  reverend  guest  would  share  my  sorrow 
if  you  did ;  and  see  that  the  music  master  and  the  German 
teacher  find  you  fully  prepared.  All  these  things  may  be 
useful  to  you  some  day,  when,  perhaps,  you  may  not  have 
the  advantage  of  a  paternal  instructor/ 

The  last  stroke  was  intended  to  evince  a  deep  acquaint- 
ance with  the  sources  of  pathos,  but  the  listener  was  not 
sufficiently  advanced  in  the  mond  sciences  to  regard  the 
apprehension  as  a  grief.  Like  all  womankind,  she  had  a 
favour  to  ask,  and  at  the  risk  of  having  her  head  nipped 
off  she  ventured  into  the  lion's  den. 

'  But,  papa,  may  I  not  go  out  this  afternoon  ?  Flossy 
Dove  is  coming  to  see  if  I  can  take  a  walk,  and  Tommy 
Thomson  wants  to  have  a  row  in  the  boat  with  Christy.' 

Now,  everybody  knows  that  the  little  girl  of  the  family 
is  considered  to  be  the  natural  master  of  the  father  in 
certain  little  arrangements ;  that  is  to  say,  the  cross  papa 
who  can  give  a  snapping  answer  to  a  son  whose  face  is 
dimly  visible  through  a  coating  of  dust,  whose  trousers 
are  worn  out  at  the  knees,  and  every  one  of  whose  fingers 
would  be  the  better  for  being  steeped  in  soapsuds,  is 
overborne  into  compliance  by  the  bewitching  little  girl  who 
jumps  upon  his  knee  and  twinges  his  whiskers,  and  kisses 
down  the  lips  just  as  they  are  shaping  themselves  intoiVi?. 
Some  injudicious  fathers,  indeed,  are  notably  soft  enough 
to  be  kind  even  to  their  boys  as  well  as  their  girls.  You 
yourself,  reader,  cannot  have  forgotten  that  when  your 
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Georgey  wrote  from  the  boarding-school,  in  an  imposing 
round  hand,  asking  you  to  send  him  a  cake,  that  you  could 
not  rest  until  you  had  seen  the  box  safely  deposited  in  the 
carrier's  hands ;  and  it  is  pretty  generally  understood  that 
you  gave  such  minute  and  liberal  instructions  about  the 
said  cake  as  to  create  astonishment  in  well-regulated 
minds,  although  you  were  protesting  all  the  time  that  rich 
cakes  were  really  very  indigestible,  and  compromising  the 
matter  by  declaring  that  it  was  the  last  you  would  ever 
send.  And  do  you  imagine  that  I  did  not  see  you  take 
five  new  bright  shillings  and  put  each  of  tliem  into  a  piece 
of  tissue  paper,  and  then  put  the  whole  into  a  neat  little 
box  and  slip  it  in  beside  the  cake,  smiling  to  yourself  all 
the  while  as  you  fancied  the  feelings  of  the  finder  ?  Do 
you  delude  your  vacant  mind  with  the  notion  that  I  am 
not  aware  of  these  things  ?  I  distinctly  challenge  you  to 
say  how  many  nights  you  have  gone  to  sleep  without 
thinking  of  Georgey  ?  And  I  further  press  you  to  tell 
whether  on  several  occasions  instead  of  waiting  for 
Georgey 's  ill-spelt  and  misdated  petition  you  did  not 
actually  take  the  initiative  into  your  own  hands  and  send 
cakes  that  were  not  asked  for  ?  I  feel  bound  to  press 
this  question,  in  order  to  expose  your  unreasoning  and 
impulsive  behaviour.  Your  depraved  imagination  pic- 
tured Georgey  as  in  a  state  of  loneliness ;  you  dreamed 
that  he  was  home-sick ;  you  thought  that  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise would  have  a  good  effect  upon  his  spirit ;  you  named 
this  to  his  mamma  who  was  insane  enough  to  sympathise 
with  the  idea  and  to  carry  it  out.  And  yet  after  such 
treatment,  you  expect  your  beloved  Georgey  to  turn  out 
not  only  a  strong-minded  man  but  what  you  poetically 
call  '  an  ornament  of  society.'     I  don't  blame  you  for 
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Huccuni])iii{^  to  girlish  imi>ortiinity,  but  I  put  it  to  you,  iu 
your  manly  capacity,  whether  it  is  becoming  that  Georgey 
should  exert  so  much  influence  over  you  ?  As  for  girls, 
they  will  be  girk  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  and  tJiat  is 
saying  a  good  deal.  They  will  smile  and  wheedle  till 
they  get  ever}'thing  out  of  you  they  want,  and  then — 
what? — why  then  they  will  want  something  else,  for 
there  is  no  telling  where  a  girl's  *  everything '  ends.  At 
least  this  is  pretty  much  the  case  in  my  own  family ;  as 
for  that  little  Jessie  of  mine,  I  really  think  I  must  com- 
mence some  kind  of  discipline  with  the  coaxing  witch, 
she  tackles  me  so  boldly  and  makes  so  light  of  all  my 
reluctances  that  I  threaten  sometimes  to  get  a  horsewhip 
for  her  special  advantage ;  that  sly  little  beauty  is 
positively  irresistible,  but  I  should  not  like  her  to  know 
this  for  half  my  parish.  It  is  different  at  Squire  Fogden's. 
Look  at  the  case  in  hand.  Pattie  had  made  her  request, 
and  now  her  rich  and  entreating  blue  eye  beamed  with 
expectation. 

'  Martha,'  said  the  Squire, '  I  must  own  myself  surprised 
that  you  should  have  instituted  any  such  inquiry,  for  you 
must  surely  know  that  I  am  the  head  of  this  house,  and 
do  you  not  know  from  your  catechism  what  are  the 
special  duties  of  children  to  their  fathers  ?  I  beg  then, 
or  I  might  legitimately  say  I  command,  that  so  far  as 
you  are  individually  concerned,  you  will  let  Flossy  Dove 
walk  by  herself;  and  let  me  observe  to  you^  Christopher, 
that  I  have  a  positive  conscientious  objection  to  your 
keeping  company  with  that  boy  Thomas  Thomson  (re- 
member, Martha,  that  his  name  is  Thomas  not  Tommy ; 
as  poor  Henry  would  have  told  you  had  he  not  been 
removed  by  an  inscrutable  Providence)  for  he  has  had 
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no  moral  training,  at  least  from  his  father ;  and  his  fiithcr, 
I  regret  to  state,  knows  no  more  about  the  catechism 
than  he  knows  what  the  rate  of  discount  will  be  this  day- 
twelvemonth/ 

*  But  Mr.  Thomson  is  a  kind  man,  isn't  he  ?'  said  Christy, 
in  a  tone  which  implied  that  that  pleasant  statement  could 
not  be  made  about  everybody. 

'Now  Christopher' — the  Squire  never  said  Christy 
under  any  circumstances,  having  a  notion  that  such  an 
abbreviation  would  violate  a  fundamental  canon  in  ethics 
— '  that  is  an  exceedingly  improper  method  of  stating  a 
subject  for  your  father's  consideration ;  in  the  first  in- 
stance, you  make  a  direct  assertion,  and  then  you  ask  my 
opinion  upon  it ;  in  that  way,  you  observe,  an  antagonism 
of  judgment  might  arise.' 

We  soon  found  that  the  Squire  was  indebted  for  his 
reference  to  the  rate  of  discount  to  the  recollection  that 
he  had  business  in  the  adjoining  market  town.  He  had 
shares  in  various  undertakings  which  yielded  him  a  very 
respectable  income,  and  this  was  the  time  of  year  when 
most  of  the  interest  was  due.  He  had  had  a  most  excit- 
ing morning  at  home,  and  it  was  hoped  that  a  ride  for 
three  or  four  miles  would  soothe  his  irritation.  Soon 
after  he  left,  I  left  too ;  for  I  could  not  bear  to  remain 
with  Mrs.  Fogden,  and  speak  such  condemnation  of  my 
host  as  I  should  most  certainly  have  done  if  she  had 
asked  my  opinion  of  his  conduct.  I  was  enraged  with 
the  man,  but  I  shrunk  from  adding  fuel  to  the  fire  of  his 
wife's  indignation.  I  pitied  the  children  too;  I  knew 
that  when  the  Squire  had  gone  they  would  come  to  me 
and  give  vent  to  their  youthful  ire ;  I  preferred  therefore 
to  go  out,  so  I  sauntered  to  the  parsonage  to  hasten  if 
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possible  the  completion  of  arrangements  for  the  settle- 
ment of  my  family.  One  thing  that  really  troubled  me 
was  the  delight  with  which  the  children  fixed  their  affec- 
tions upon  anyone  who  was  at  all  inclined  to  be  merry 
or  even  to  be  strictly  natund,  though  the  point  of  nature 
might  not  reach  the  miithfulness  which  is  generally  so 
charming  to  youth.  Driven  from  the  proper  object  of 
affection,  to  what  or  to  whom  could  they  turn?  The 
young  heart  wants  something  more  than  dry  maxims 
about  exact  behaviour,  and  if  a  child's  own  father  does 
not  supply  that  something  he  loses  his  influence.  He 
will  never  know  his  child.  He  may  be  the  most  upright 
and  honourable  man  in  the  world,  but  a  father,  in  the 
high,  divine,  and  blessed  sense  he  is  not — ^he  is  only  a 
shadow  under  which  young  hfe  pines,  not  sunshine,  which 
develops  the  graces,  the  beauties,  the  thousand  charms  of 
the  fihal  relationship.  Squire  Fogden  was  a  Shade — ^a 
long,  unchanging,  melancholy  Shade ;  a  miserable,  half- 
educated  disciplinarian  who  never  knew  that  law  without 
love  is  tyranny,  or  that  love  itself  is  the  highest  law. 
What  wonder  if  the  children  of  such  a  man  should  avoid 
his  presence,  as  singing  birds  flee  before  the  frosty  winds 
of  winter  ?  A  plain  riddle,  the  answer  to  which  is  written 
in  every  human  heart. 
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'  Such  is  the  scene  around  me  now : 
A  little  churchyard  on  the  brow 
Of  a  green  pastoral  hill ; 
Its  sylvan  village  sleeps  below, 
And  faintly  hero  is  heard  tke  flow 
Of  Woodbum's  summer  rill : 
A  place  where  all  things  mournful  meet. 
And  yet  the  sweetest  of  the  sweet. 
The  stillest  of  the  still!' 

Wilson. 

'  Mifi  is  a  consequential  old  snob/  said  I,  opening  the 
-LL  gate  of  the  churchyard  at  the  same  time,  *  it  is  a 
pity  one  has  to  use  such  words,  they  are  not  very  clerical 
but  certes  they  are  true.  I  shall  talk  to  the  gravestones 
a  while,  they  won't  irritate  me.  I  beheve  I  should  feel 
almost  a  kind  of  pleasure  in  burying  the  Squire.  I  don't 
know  though  ;  the  heart  would  very  likely  break  down 
at  last  ....  I  like  to  talk  to  gravestones,  they  are 
generally  so  brief  and  matter  of  fact.  There's  a  good 
one :  *  Bom  ....  Died,'  chapters  first  and  last,  but  who 
can  tell  how  the  plot  thickened  between !  The  man  of 
course  had  a  history,  not  perhaps  big  enough  to  be  told 
over  again  in  a  book  to  amuse  the  world  for  half  a  day, 
but  a  history  solemn  and  true,  full  of  suffering  maybe, 
little  enough  joy  no  doubt ;  a  poor  man  evidently  though 
a  stone  stands  over  his  dust;  I  know  he  was  poor  not 
because  the  record  is  curt,  but  because  the  letters  are 
badly  shaped  and  badly  cut,  very  likely  they  were  done 
by  an  amateur,  perhaps  by  the  dead  man's  own  son  who 
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could  do  notliing  worthier  of  a  good  father's  memory.  I 
hardly  think  Christy  Fogdcn  would  care  to  spend  his  time 
ill  lettering  a  gravestone  for  the  Squire.  I  wonder  if  the 
hid  would  ?  .  .  .  *  IJorn  ....  Died.'  I  should  like  to 
know  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  the  extinct  genera- 
tion. Were  they  any  better  for  going  to  that  little 
church  ?  Did  any  word  they  ever  heard  there  go  to  their 
hearts  and  make  them  feel  that  they  were  men  ?  How 
crowdc^l  this  yard  is ;  it  seems  to  say  that  men  enough 
have  died  and  that  it  is  time  for  Death  to  throw  away 
his  scythe.  After  all,  a  full  churchyard  is  a  sight  that 
makes  one's  heart  heavy.  I  can  hardly  put  my  foot  down 
in  all  this  place  without  setting  it  on  dust  that  was  once 
alive — as  much  alive  as  I  am.  I  wonder  how  many 
people  would  feel  happier  if  it  was  known  that  there 
would  be  no  more  dying  ?  Not  many  perhaps.  There 
has  come  to  be  a  grim  naturalness  about  dying ;  the  brain 
expects  it,  the  heart  sometimes  sighs  for  it.  We  must 
throw  down  the  walls,  and  make  more  room  for  dead  men, 
and  especially  for  dead  children.  Would  it  not  have  been 
well  if  the  little  Fogdens  had  died  in  infancy ;  been  in  the 
world  just  long  enough  to  touch  the  Squire's  heart  with 
pity  and  then  have  gone  to  heaven  ;  it  is  very  question- 
able whether  they  ever  get  to  heaven  if  they  be  long 
exposed  to  his  influence,  and  as  to  his  own  getting  there 
that  is  as  good  as  settled  on  the  wrong  side.  Poor  man, 
his  neat  maxims  and  small  tyrannies  do  not  lie  towards 
heaven.' 

So  I  talked,  still  smarting  under  the  recollection  of  the 
Squire's  behaviour  at  breakfast.  It  seemed  as  though  I 
could  not  bring  my  moralisings  to  an  end,  for  in  a  httle 
while  I  continued — 
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'  Yonder  is  the  town.     I  am  surprised  how  plainly  we 
can  see  the  smoke.     Who  can  tell  what  is  going  on  under 
that  cloudy  covering?     How  the   cloud  hangs  sullenly 
over  the  little  place!   It  seems  to  linger  as  if  it  were 
screening    men  from  the   scrutiny   of  aerial  spectators. 
Under  the  smoke,  and  above  it,  what  a  difference !  Under 
it — toiling,  anxious,   suffering   men,  heated  by  passion, 
biting  and  devouring  one  another :  above  it — the  sun,  the 
heavens,  the  angels,  the  Father.     Life  under  the  smoke 
is  not  a  very  likely  preparation  for  hfe  above  the  smoke, 
yet  no  doubt  there  are  brave  hearts  resolved  to  get  higher, 
to  get  nearer  God.     They'll  do  it  too.     The  smoke  will 
one  day  be  under  their  feet.     It  may  be  fancy,  but  it 
does  not  seem   such  a  long  way  to  heaven  from   the 
country  as  it  does  from  the  town  ;  a  country  flower  looks 
as  if  it  might  be  just  outside  heaven,  and  a  town  flower 
looks  as  if  it   did   not  know  the  sun.      This  must  l^e 
fancy  about  heaven  being  nearer  the  country,  for  Squire 
Fogden  lives  in  the  country,  and  no  man  living  in  the 
lowest  slum  can  be  farther  from  heaven.     A  man  like  tliat 
would  lecture  the  archangels,  and  would  not  hesitate  t^) 
give  God  himself  a  word.     So  the  country  may  grow 
very  fine  flowers,  but  it  makes  a  blunder  now  and  then 
in   growing   men.      0,   that   irritating   and   insufferable 
Fogden,  he  is  enough  to  spoil  any  country.     How  can  I 
expect  to  please  such  a  man  with  my  preaching  ?     "JTiat 
is  an  immense  practical  difficulty.     The  clayhead  hasn't 
a  bit  of  imagination ;  not  for  that  matter  that  I  have  mucli 
myself,  still  I  do  use  a  figure  of  speech  occasionally,  and 
in  those  lectures  of  mine  upon  the  Apocalypse  I  offer  one 
or  two.  daring  si)eculations,  a  thing  wliich  will  create  an 
awful  tumult  in  Fogden's  coiLScience.     I  have  often  heard 
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(if  tlu*  iiy  that  spoiltMl  the*  p>t  of  ointment  but  Fogden 
\^  ilir  \i  ritaltir  llv  ilM-lf  I  1  wish  he  had  livt»d  in  some 
nthrr  |»:iri-Ii,  i»r  Imm n  ji  dissenter,  or  anything  except 
a  parishioner  tii*  iniiu*.  T  have  a  jtcnkI  inind,  seeing  that 
1  am  liis  L'ln»»itly  adviser,  to  pull  the  wings  off  this  fly; 
1  have,  s«rioii«*ly.  It  iiiijrht  l)e  a  good  thing  for  his 
wife  and  family  if  T  did.  What  are  ghostly  advisers 
fur?  I  aliinKt  reproach  myself  for  not  tackling  him 
tliis  inoniiiijr ;  I  lieard  all  he  had  to  say,  and  did  not 
veiitun*  a  j»rotest;  how  immaiily  that  was!  Yet  I  don't 
know;  I  was  his  finest;  it  is  a  delicate  thing  to  inter- 
fere l)etween  man  and  wife ;  but  ceites  I  shall  let  him 
know  my  opinion  of  his  domestic  system  as  he  calls  it. 
I  tliink,  tliougli,  tliat  Mrs.  Fogden  might  get  along  a 
little  better  if  sh(»  would  work  the  machine  with  more 
oil.  N(j  doubt  the  old  swell  is  desperately  provoking, 
still  a  few  drops  of  oil  might  make  the  wheels  move  less 
harshly.  I  think  I  shall  take  an  opportunity  of  advising 
a  little  more  oil.' 

The  wind  was  rising  considerably,  so  I  quickened  my 
way  from  the  gravestone  over  which  I  had  been  leaning 
throughout  this  monologue.  The  house  was  not  finished, 
but  there  was  enough  in  it  to  allow  of  my  doing  a  little 
writing.  Taking  out  my  pocketbook,  I  composed  a  short 
piece  of  indirect  advice  for  the  special  benefit  of  Mrs. 
Fogden.  It  was  to  be  read  to  her  alone  ;  it  was  to  open  a 
conversation  upon  a  delicate  topic ;  it  was  to  show  her 
that  all  machinery  requires  oiling  now  and  then.  I  wrote 
thus : — 

'  Love  swings  on  little  hinges.  It  keeps  an  active  little 
servant  to  do  a  good  deal  of  its  fine  work.  The  name  of 
that  Uttle  servant  is  Tact     Tact  is  nimble-footed   and 
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quick-fingered,  tact  sees  without  looking,  tact  has  always 
a  good  deal  of  small  change  on  hand,  tact  carries  no 
heavy  weapons  but  can  do  wonders  with  a  sling  and 
stone,  tact  never  runs  its  head  against  a  stone  wall,  tact 
always  spies  a  sycamore  tree  up  which  to  cKmb  when 
things  are  getting  crowded  and  unmanageable  on  the  level 
ground,  tact  has  a  cunning  way  of  avaihng  itself  of  a  nod 
or  a  smile  or  a  gracious  wave  of  the  hand,  tact  carries  a 
bunch  of  curiously-fashioned  keys  which  can  turn  all  sorts 
of  locks,  tact  plants  its  monosyllables  wisely,  for  being  a 
monosyllable  itself  it  arranges  its  own  order  with  all  the 
famiharity  of  friendship,  tact  (sly,  versatile,  diving,  run- 
ning, flying,  tact)  governs  the  great  world,  yet  touches 
the  big  baby  so  coaxingly  as  to  leave  the  big  baby  under 
the  impression  that  it  has  not  been  touched  at  all,  tact  is 
the  wife's  best  friend,  and  the  children's  best  protection.' 
The  last  expression  was  thought  a  good  one  to  close 
with  ;  it  would  open  the  way  for  further  advice,  so  far  as 
that  could  be  given  without  infringing  the  Squire's  prero- 
gative. When  I  finished,  the  wind  had  risen  very  high  ; 
it  roared  down  the  chimneys,  and  rushed  along  the 
passages  with  great  fiiry.  '  This  wind,'  I  mused, '  makes 
the  house  very  dreary  ;  it  sounds  as  though  it  might  be 
bringing  bad  news  from  the  sea  or  the  town ;  there  are  a 
good  many  tones  in  it ;  there's  a  note  deep  enough  for  a 
groan,  and  another  hght  enough  for  a  child's  scream,  and 
there's  an  urgency  about  it  which  says  that  something  is 
happening  which  requires  haste.  Whatever  is  it  wailing 
and  groaning  and  screaming  about  ?  Have  I  said  some- 
thing wrong  about  Fogden,  in  the  churchyard  ?  Has  a 
ship  gone  down  at  sea  ?  Has  a  man  fallen  dead  on  the 
town  streets  ?     The  wind  won't  say.     There's  no  kindness 
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about  this  wind ;  it  is  jis  Imrsli  as  the  Squire  himself;  let 
it  j(o,  it  is  but  the  wind  after  all/ 

I  had  time  for  a  walk.     I  wandered  for  most  of  a  mile  * 
in  the  direction  of  the  sea,  and  then  took  a  short  turn 
into  the  main  road  that  I  might  get  to  the  Squire's  in 
good  time  for  dimier.     The  exact  man  was  of  course  very 
l)unctual,  and  I  was  determined  to  escape  even  an  inci- 
dental rei)roach.     Guests  should  accommodate  themselves 
to  their  hosts  as  far  as  possil)le,  but,  besides  this  virtuous 
reflection,  among  my  own  good  habits  punctuality  held 
a  conspicuous  place  so  that  good  manners  were  assisted 
on  both  sides.     I  did  not  wish  to  fall  in  with  the  Squire 
as  he  was  returning,  but  rather  to  precede  him  by  about 
half-an-hour  so  that  I  might  read  my  homily  on  tact  and 
bring  it  into  practical  operation  during  dinner.     By  my 
Avatch  I  had  ample  time  for  doing  all  that  I  wished  to  do, 
so  I  regulated  my  pace  accordingly.     On  approaching  the 
house  I  met  two  or  three  men,  but  exchanged  no  words 
with  them ;  but  on  entering  the  house  I  was  soon  given 
to  understand  that  the  Squire  had  received  bad  news 
about  his  money  affairs,  that  several  of  his  shares  had 
proved  worthless,  and  that  he  had  serious  apprehensions 
as  to  his  abiUty  to  meet  his  creditors.     This  apprehension, 
working  upon  his  morbid  conscientiousness,  made  him 
reel  in  the  town  as  if  he  had  taken  some  kind  of  fit;  he 
was  conducted  home  by  the  men  whom  I  had  met,  and 
was  now  in  bed.     The  house  was  in  great  disorder.     The 
Squire  would  probably  soon  recover,  but  would  he  be  a 
Squire  still.?      Or  if    he  did  not    recover,  what  would 
become  of  his  family  ?     Mrs.  Fogden  certainly  surprised 
me  by  the  affectionate  anxiety  which  she  displayed  to- 
wards the  Squire.     One  would  not  have  known  but  that 
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he  was  the  most  considerate  and  indulgent  husband. 
What  a  mystery  of  patience  and  sacrifice  is  woman's  love ! 
Of  course  I  felt  it  was  incumbent  upon  me  to  reheve  Mrs. 
Fogden  of  my  presence;  she  would  have  more  than 
enough  to  do,  and  I  should,  in  the  discharge  of  my 
parochial  duties,  be  quite  as  much  at  hand  to  render  her 
any  consolation  as  if  I  had  remained  as  a  guest.  The 
parsonage  would  not  require  much  more  preparation ;  in 
a  week  at  latest  we  could  be  settled  there  by  making  a 
little  push  ;  in  the  meantime  I  took  up  my  quarters  at 
a  farmhouse  within  convenient  distance  of  the  church. — 
April  9th  1820,  or  any  other  date  that  the  reader  may 
prefer. 

P.  S.  At  a  later  period  in  the  day  met  the  men  who 
conducted  Squire  Fogden  to  his  house.  They  had  been 
'  enjoying  themselves  in  the  country,'  they  said,  and  I  did 
not  contradict  them.  In  this  quiet  corner,  however,  it 
may  be  put  on  record  that  their  notions  of  enjoyment 
were  not  of  the  highest  kind ;  how  much  it  had  to  do 
with  bitter  beer,  aided  by  brandy  and  water,  it  is  not  for 
a  stranger  to  say  exactly,  he  may,  nevertheless,  venture 
without  exaggeration  to  say  in  general  terms — a  good  deal. 
Mrs.  Fogden  had,  of  course,  rewarded  them  for  taking 
her  treasure  home  when  her  treasure  could  not  have 
done  himself  that  good  turn,  and,  of  course  once  more, 
they  had  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done  with  the 
reward.  In  considering  this  deep  question  in  social 
equity,  they  were  considerably  assisted  by  the  sign  of  the 
'  Dun  Cow,'  which  stood  above  the  door  of  a  neat  little 
pubhchouse  where  wines  and  beers  were  advertised  to 
be  drunk  on  the  premises.     There  they  drowned  their 
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anxieties  and  tlieir  senses  in  the  potent  bowl.  When  I 
met  the  party,  the  eldest  man  *  who  was  bravely  struggling 
with  a  certain  law  in  gravitation'  looked  at  me  as  if  he  * 
would  fain  prove  his  sobriety  through  the  medium  of  his 
civility,  but  the  poor  fellow  really  could  not.  It  would 
have  pleased  him  to  have  had  the  leading  word,  but 
nature  was  dead  against  him.  Seeing  his  predicament,  I 
took  advantage  of  the  circumstance  to  ask  a  question  or 
two,  but  before  I  could  fix  upon  a  line  of  remark  the 
remainder  of  Ills  companions  came  up. 

*  The  gentleman  whom  you  brought  home  to-day  must 
have  been  very  ill,'  said  I,  addressing  the  wliole. 

*Vy  1,  sa,  vy,*  was  tlie  answer,  or  as  nearly  an 
English  form  of  it  as  I  can  conceive. 

'  Had  you  much  difficulty  in  making  out  what  he 
wanted  ? '  I  inquired. 

'  Vy  'ch  dif — Ity,  sa,  vy ;  talked  s'  much ;  rambled 
a  deal,  a  vy  git  deal,  sa !  bless  m'  life !  never  fin — sh'd  ; 
chil'sh  in  his  talk,  vy,  sa.* 

*  I  hope  he  will  recover,  poor  fellow,'  said  I,  *  for  his 
own  sake  as  well  as  his  family's.' 

'Doubt  it,  sa;  vy  chld'sh,  vy;  no  sense,  like;  cdn't 
'spress  'mself ;  brain  like  gone,  sa.' 

With  these  few  words  I  thought  that  the  claims  of 
civility  were  exhausted,  and,  accordingly,  I  withdrew, 
with  a  general  '  good  day.' 
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*  If  a  maa  bo  gracious  to  strangers,  it  shows  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  world, 
and  that  his  heart  is  no  island  cut  oif  from  other  lands,  but  a  continent  that 
joins  them.' 

Augvst  12th  J  1820. 

PEEACHED  yesterday  at  Skiddon.  I  was  awfully 
alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  one  hearer.  He  was 
a  bulky  man  with  a  large  head,  immense  eyes,  and 
commanding  stature.  He  sat  with  his  arms  akimbo,  and 
looked  as  if  he  knew  more  than  ever  he  told.  I  trembled 
lest  in  my  agitation,  I  should  make  a  slip  in  my  gram- 
mar, or,  as  I  once  heard  an  old  Calvinist  say,  for  fear  my 
theology  should  not  be  '  sixteen  ounces  to  the  pound.' 
Oh,  those  cruel  hateful  eyes  I  They  seemed  to  see  the 
blanks  in  my  poor  manuscript,  and  to  glitter  mischiev- 
ously as  I  approached  them.  I  generally  leave  a  few 
blanks  for  the  purpose  of  trying  a  little  extemporaneous 
flight,  but  that  odious  man  was  completely  master  of  me. 
This  morning,  as  I  was  leavhig  the  town,  I  saw  him 
fixing  a  barber's  pole  at  his  own  shop  door !  Had  I 
seen  that  pole  yesterday,  how  much  better  I  sliould  have 
preached.  The  wretch  recognised  me,  and  gave  me  a 
barber's  nod,  a  jerk  of  the  head  which  meant  that  tlun-e 
was  nothing  in  it.  Henceforward  I  shall  look  u})on  every 
formidable  hearer  as  a  barber  with  Sunday  clothes  on. 

Aug,  Ibth. — Eeceived  a  melancholy  note  fnmi  Sifton 
this  morning.  He  was  appointed  to  a  parish  about  a 
year  before  I  was.     He  does  not  succeed  in  preaching 
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bL*cause  his  lioarers  don't  appreciate  him.  If  his  preach- 
ing were  as  powerful  as  his  grumbling  I  think  he  would 
make  way.  The  fact  is,  he  grumbles  in  a  natural  tone 
and  preaclies  in  an  unnatural  one.  lie  tells  me  tliat  he 
cannot  alter  his  tone,  and  that  lie  does  not  wish  to  do  so 

because  it  is  Uke  Dean  F 's.     He  might  as  well  tell 

me  that  we  ouglit  not  to  snufT  a  candle  because  there  are 
spots  in  the  sun. 

Au(j,  l^th. — Cannot  sufficiently  express  the  value 
wliicli  I  set  on  cold  water  as  a  tonic  for  the  throat. 
Have  tried  many  tonics,  but  this  is  the  only  one  effectual. 
I  wish  all  vocalists  woidd  try  it ;  take  a  rough  towel  and 
bathe  the  tliroat  every  morning  witli  the  coldest  water, 
the  colder  the  better,  lave  it  on  until  the  throat  is  numb, 
and  then  rub  it  till  the  skin  glows  like  fire.  It  has  im- 
proved my  voice  amazingly ;  I  had  nothing  of  a  voice  to 
begin  witli,  but  now  it  is  quite  strong. 

Aug.  18^A. — I  never  saw  a  more  decided  instance  of 
innocent  self-delusion  than  one  of  my  churchwardens 
presents.  He  is  about  as  timid  a  man  as  I  ever  knew, 
yet  he  cheats  himself  into  the  pleasant  notion  that  he  is  a 
hero.  He  has  a  good  many  awkward  people  to  deal  with 
in  business,  and  when  he  recounts  his  experience  to  me 
he  says  :  '  I  was  just  on  the  point  of  telling  so  and  so  that 
he  does  not  know  his  own  business,'  and  then  he  laughs 
as  if  lie  had  really  told  him  so  !  Again  he  will  say,  *  I 
just  had  it  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue  to  tell  him,'  and  then 
he  will  look  a  look  which  is  intended  to  say — '  aint  I  a 
dangerous  man  to  trifle  with  ?  ' 

Sept,  2%th. — I  cannot  get  along  genially  with  Latch- 
ford.  He  has  a  most  provoking  habit  which  teases  me 
amazingly.     Whenever  I  suggest  an  idea  he  replies  that 
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he  had  been  saying  the  very  same  thing  to  his  wife,  only 
a  few  days  before.  When  I  am  full  of  a  new  and 
ingenious  theory  I  go  to  him  to  talk  it  over,  but  I  hardly 
get  the  word  out  of  my  mouth  until  he  assures  me  that 
he  has  often  had  exactly  the  same  notion,  and  in  fact  only 
the  other  night  he  had  been  talking  the  subject  over  with 
his  wife !  The  worst  of  it  is  that  though  I  cannot  flatly 
contradict  him,  yet  I  have  a  suspicion  that  there  cannot 
be  such  a  wonderful  coincidence  in  our  mental  opera- 
tions. 

Sept.  30^A. — It  is  surprising  how  many  rustic  (and 
civic  ?)  people  are  inclined  to  believe  everything  that  is 
in  print.  It  would  appear  never  to  occur  to  them  that 
men  can  print  lies.  A  friend  of  mine  (born  a  sceptic) 
once  doubted  some  of  my  narratives  on  this  point,  and  so 
compelled  me,  in  self-defence,  to  bring  the  matter  to  a 
practical  bearing.  I  took  him  over  to  the  house  of  a  very 
respectable  farmer,  where  we  luckily  found  two  ladies 
from  town  so  that  the  test  was  perfect.  Carelessly  picking 
up  a  newspaper,  I  extemporised  a  paragraph,  of  which 
the  following  is  not  much  of  an  exaggeration  :  *  Extra- 
ordinary Eailway  Accident.  On  Saturday  morning 
last,  as  the  mail  was  running  at  full  speed,  down  the 
North  Junction  line  the  engine  ran  into  a  group  of  ten 
cows  which  had  unfortunately  found  their  way  on  to  the 
hne  through  a  gate  which  had  been  carelessly  left  open. 
All  the  animals  were  standing  quite  closely  together  but 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  whole  ten  were  pitched 
ftiU  fifty  feet  into  the  air ;  tliree  of  them  came  down  almost 
as  neatly  quartered  as  if  a  butcher  had  quartered  them. 
By  a  singular  coincidence,  our  reporter  was  looking  out  of 
a  carnage  window,  as  another  of  the  cows  was  falling, 
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and  he  ivrcivcd  an  uncivil  slap  from  the  cow's  tail  which 
ho  is  as  unlikdy  to  forj^c»t  as  he  is  indisposed  to  forgive. 
The  other  ^ix  cows  descended  without  much  injury  with 
the  exception  that  live  of  them  had  their  brains  knocked 
out,  and  the  other  wiis  left  without  a  leg  to  stand  on.'  I 
read  with  all  possible  gmvity,  and  my  sceptical  friend  never 
questioned  my  theory  alx)ut  the  convincing  power  of 
jfrint  after  he  heard  one  of  the  town  ladies  say,  'law!' 
and  tlie  other  distinctly  ejaculate,  *  Well  I  never.* 

Wedne.sdat/  morniwj. — Have  almost  resolved  to  give 
II j)  thinklinj^  lus  a  preparation  for  preaching.  Thinking  is 
really  a  veiy  troublesome  and  a  very  hazardous  business. 
My  experience  is  that  in  proportion  as  I  think  I  become 
inclined  to  abandon  the  line  of  technical  orthodoxy,  and 
in  proportion  as  I  abandon  the  line  of  orthodoxy  I  get  a 
parcel  of  old  women  after  me  who  pelt  me  with  couplets 
of  hymns  and  most  inaccurate  and  inapplicable  quotations 
from  the  bible.  These  old  women  are  terrible  creatures  ; 
though  most  of  them  are  toothless,  yet  they  can  do  a 
terrible  amount  of  scratching.  Many  of  these  old  women 
have  men^s  names. 

Thursday  midnight  Have  been  in  much  pain  for 
many  hours.  A  poor  creature  who  has  passed  through 
a  most  troubled  religious  history  has  been  to  hear  me 
preach ;  he  has  suffered  keenly  as  a  doubter,  and  been 
so  often  repelled  by  the  dogmatism  of  the  pulpit  generally 
that  he  had  resolved  to  abandon  public  worship  for  ever. 
He  says  that  my  preaching  has  been  a  comfort  to  him, 
because  it  has  been  addressed  to  the  kind  of  difficulty 
which  has  occasioned  him  so  much  suffering.  This 
has  come  to  the  ears  of  the  hy|)er-orthodox  who  have 
inferred  that  as  my  preaching  is  so  much  adapted  to 
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sceptics  it  cannot  be  calculated  to  edify  believers.'  I 
incline  to  give  the  *  believers '  up,  and  to  go  after  *  that 
which  is  lost '  until  I  find  it.  '  Ye  hypocrites,  how  can 
ye  escape  the  damnation  of  hell  ?  ' 

Oct  dth, — My  wife  has  made  a  study  of  me,  evidently ; 
positively  she  has  ;  if  Mrs.  Fogden  had  done  the  same  she 
might  perhaps  have  tamed  her  right  honourable  and  most 
noble  Squire.  Though  I  claim  a  fair  average  of  amiability 
yet  I  am  passionate,  no  doubt  about  that, — I  fancy  that  in 
the  majority  of  cases  my  indignation  is  highly  righteous. 
On  receiving  an  affront  I  proceed  immediately  to  my 
wife,  and  ask  her  if  she  does  not  think  that  my  oppo- 
nent deserves  to  be  well  trounced  in  a  letter?  She 
says  '  certainly ;  and  I  should  Uke  to  see  the  letter.'  I 
then  call  her  a  spirited  girl,  and  hasten  to  the  library. 
With  a  quill  and  a  folio,  don't  I  go  to  work !  I  hold  my 
antagonist  up  to  scorn  in  a  most  sarcastic  manner,  and 
then  I  sweep  round  upon  him  like  a  tearing  east  wind 
and  denounce  him  as  unworthy  the  name  of  a  christian ; 
after  the  wind  comes  the  torrent,  which  I  call  a  torrent 
of  contempt ;  then  I  cut  him  up  limb  by  limb ;  I  defy  his 
power  and  laugh  at  his  malice,  winding  up  the  whole 
with  an  affectionate  tribute  to  my  self  respect,  and  a 
withering  gust  at  his  pointless  and  impotent  abuse. 
Several  of  the  big  words  I  take  care  to  underline. 
Having  finished  the  overpowering  defence  of  my  own 
respectability,  I  return  to  the  parlour  and  read  it  witli 
prodigious  emphasis  to  my  wife.  She  hears,  she  admires, 
she  applauds,  she  says  '  it  is  excellent,  I  did  not  give 
you  credit  for  being  such  a  capital  letter -writer,  but 
I  think  you  had  better  not  send  it  to-day,  keep  it 
until  to-morrow  and  perhaps  something  else  will  strike 
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ynu.'  Little  wltdi!  She  knows  well  enough  that  if  I 
ki»(»i)  it  till  to-morrow  I  shall  throw  it  into  the  fire.  0 
the  craft  of  a  {TixkI  wife's  love  ! 

Oct.  Vlth. — Have  received  an  invitation  to  a  dinner- 
l)arty.  I  would  rather  address  all  my  parishioners  than 
siK'ak  to  one  fcK)tman.  It  is  in  vain  that  1  call  to  mind 
that  I  am  a  university  man,  and  a  parish  priest,  I  am 
oi)pressed  with  self-consciousueas  I  cannot  get  away  firom 
myself.  If  I  hear  a  suppressed  titter  at  the  end  of  the 
longest  (linin<i:-room  a  horrible  spectre  seems  to  say 
' that  moans  yuu'  When  the  pastry  is  brought  I  cannot, 
if  it  would  save  my  life,  though  I  am  a  university  man, 
remember  whether  it  is  to  be  lifted  by  a  knife,  a  fork, 
or  a  spoon.  So  I  modestly  wait  until  an  accomplished 
guest  begins,  that  I  may  see  with  what  weapon  the 
battle  is  to  be  fought,  but  while  I  am  waiting  I  feel 
as  if  some  mischievous  feminine  eye  was  quizzing  me 
through  and  through.  If  they  would  only  ask  me  a 
question  in  grammar  or  in  mathematics  I  shoidd  be  easy, 
but  this  tart-eating  is  a  bore.  Other  guests  seem  to 
enjoy  themselves,  but  I  dine  as  if  undergoing  martyrdom. 
Other  people  speak  naturally  (with  the  exception  of 
Squire  Fogden)  and  never  seem  to  be  at  a  loss  for  a 
natty  remark,  but  when  I  begin  to  speak,  people  look 
round  as  though  it  had  begun  to  thunder,  and  as  for 
having  anything  to  say  beyond  praising  or  abusing  the 
weather  I  cannot  think  of  one  solitaiy  sensible  observa- 
tion. Other  people  can  tell  neat  Uttle  anecdotes,  but 
on  the  only  occasion  on  which  I  rashly  attempted  a 
story  I  completely  forgot  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  and 
entirely  mistook  the  direction  in  which  the  moral  was 
to  operate.     Inwardly  I  said, '  no  more  anecdotes  for  me: 
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Then  there  is  my  personal  appearance,  what  a  plague 
that  is !  I  cannot  get  over  my  nose,  probably  because 
it  has  no  bridge,  everybody  seems  to  look  at  it  and 
turn  it  into  fun,  my  eyes  too  are  somewhat  goggly,  far 
too  protuberant,  and  altogether  too  '  fast '  in  their  general 
deportment.  Other  people's  clothes  seem  as  if  they 
had  been  made  for  them,  but  mine  hang  upon  me  as  if 
I  had  not  paid  for  them.  If  I  dress  myself  at  five 
o'clock,  before  the  clock  strikes  seven,  I  am  as  soiled 
and  dishevelled  as  if  I  had  been  thrown  in  a  wrestling 
match.  I  know  that  I  am  foolish  for  bothering  myself 
about  these  things  ;  but  how  can  I  help  it  ?  Will  anybody 
tell  me  that  ? 

Oct  15/A. — Was  struck  to-day  while  walking  through  a 
street  in  the  adjoining  town  to  see  an  announcement 
painted  in  large  white  letters,  to  this  effect — '  No  connec- 
tion with  the  cooper  in  the  next  cellar.'  But  for  this 
announcement  probably  I  should  not  have  seen  the  *  next 
cellar'  or  its  busy  cooper.  I  took  the  address,  being 
resolved  that  our  very  next  tub  should  be  bought  of '  the 
cooper  in  the  next  cellar.' 

Oct.  2\8t — Not  preaching  yesterday  so  I  took  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  two  preachers.  One  of  them 
told  the  gospel  story  in  such  a  droning  melancholy 
manner  that  I  thought  it  had  done  him  some  personal 
injury ;  the  other  rattled  over  it  so  flippantly  as  to 
give  me  to  understand  that  he  regarded  it  as  an  ex- 
cellent joke.  It  struck  me  that  there  must  be  a 
golden  mean,  and  I  resolved  to  discover  it.  0  this 
preaching,  what  a  burden,  what  a  joy !  Mine  is  only 
a  little  country  parish,  yet  when  I  look  at  the  congrega- 
tion and  then  look  at  the  little  bit  of  paper  on  which 
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has  been  written  a  thing  called  a  sermon,  I  feel  how 
poor,  how  inadequate  and  unworthy,  is  my  preparation. 
I  do  get  vexed  witli  the  paper,  and  I  get  vexed  with 
my  tongue  too.  Ideas  strike  me  in  the  pulpit,  or  come 
sufficiently  near  me  to  show  how  bright  and  beautiful 
they  are,  and  how  much  more  adapted  they  are  to  meet 
the  wants  of  living  men  than  the  formal  sentences 
before  me.  But  the  tongue  is  restive  ;  restive,  because 
my  courage  is  not  up  to  the  mark.  If  I  could  only 
say — Now  my  friends,  let  us  have  a  frank  and  solemn 
talk  about  this  mystery  of  living,  and  the  mystery  of 
dying  which  is  to  put  an  end  to  it ;  let  me  talk  to  you 
freely  about  the  possibilities  of  your  manhood ;  about 
your  hopes  and  fears ;  about  influence  and  character ; 
about  the  stains  that  are  on  the  heart  and  the  way  to  get 
them  off;  let  us  read,  lingeringly  and  lovingly,  the  short, 
sweet,  gentle  story  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  talk  of  the  great 
promises  which  he  left  for  the  comfort  of  his  followers ; 
let  us  look  on  a  little,  and  see  what  is  meant  by  all  the 
signs  and  tokens  which  are  before  us ;  let  us  take  up 
the  dust  of  that  churchyard,  handful  by  handful,  and 
talk  to  the  dead  who  yet  are  not  dead  but  are  alive  in  other 
worlds ;  let  us  talk  together  as  man  to  man  about  our 
Father  in  heaven  and  our  Brother  who  accepted  the 
Cross  for  us  and  opened  a  way  into  a  blessed  eternity 
after  showing  us  how  to  turn  life  to  a  good  account 
in  the  present  world.  This  is  what  I  want  to  do,  but 
I  know  that  some  of  the  old  proper  folks  would  think 
it  was  not  *  like  preaching.'  The  people  have  become 
almost  as  unnatural  as  the  priests  when  they  go  into 
the  church  ;  when  they  were  half  a  yard  from  the  door 
they  talked  quite  frankly  and  pleasantly,  but  when  they 
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got  under  the  doorway  a  marvellous  transformation  came 
over  them  and  they  were  ordinary  and.  sensible  people 
no  longer!  I  believe  I  shall  break  through  this  con- 
ventionaUty  some  day.  What  if  I  do  offend  certain 
ecclesiastical  antediluvians !  Yes,  I  shall,  relying  on  Jesus 
Christ,  do  it.  What  if  I  break  down?  I  shall  break 
down  in  a  good  cause  if  I  do  break  down ;  and  if  I 
break  down  once  I  shall  remember  Bruce  and  the 
spider. 
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CHAPTER  \l. 

*  If  tho  husband,  of  this  gifted  well 
8hall  drink  before  his  wife^ 
A  happy  man  henceforth  is  he 
VoT  he  8hall  be  master  for  life, 
liut  if  the  wife  should  drink  of  it  first, 
God  help  the  husband  then !  * — Southet. 

FEOM  time  immemorial  the  Ledmans  have  resided  in 
this  parish ;  they  boast  that  Mr.  Ledman's  grand- 
father's great  giandraother  liad  bought  the  old  eight-day 
clock,  which  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  in  the  kitchen. 
They  have  an  ancient  and  jaundiced  invoice  which  the 
old  man  keeps  in  his  tobacco  fob,  and  produces  when 
any  upstart  rival  farmer,  hints  a  suspicion  as  to  the 
antiquity  or  respectability  of  the  family.  Mrs.  Ledman 
had  kept  a  small  shop  in  a  village  about  two  miles  off, 
whence  she  was  removed  in  youthful  womanhood  to  the 
farm  as  the  farmer's  bride.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of 
century  she  had  been,  when  I  took  the  parish,  the  in- 
dustrious mother  of  several  children,  and  was  considered 
through  all  the  country-side  a  model  housekeeper  in 
point  of  cleanhness,  foresight,  and  economy.  The  only 
thing  in  which  she  was  obviously  deficient  was  hope. 
She  hardly  ever  saw  the  sun.  As  her  family  increased, 
and  her  expenses  rose  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  price  of 
com  diminished  on  the  other,  she  became  painfully 
anxious  respecting  the  future,  and  in  the  gloomier  hours 
of  her  despondency  would  console  Mr.  Ledman  with  the 
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prophecy  that  in  a  few  years  he  and  she  would  land  in 
the  workhouse.  Such  tidings,  dismal  enough  in  them- 
selves, were  made  doubly  dismal  by  her  manner  of  com- 
municating them,  her  voice  being  particularly  low  and 
her  pronunciation  extremely  elongated.  No  man  (so 
nicely  are  compensations  balanced)  could  receive  the 
predictions  of  a  crash  with  greater  equanimity  than  did 
Mr.  Ledman.  Whether  he  had  become  '  used  to  it,'  or 
whether  his  nervous  system  was  so  exquisitely  regulated, 
as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  liis  wife's  distemper,  it  is 
impossible  without  a  tedious  analysis  to  decide  ;  but  the 
fact  is  none  the  less  important  (and  was  none  the  less 
gratifying  to  the  children)  that  he  always  displayed  a 
calmness  which  strongly  contrasted  with  his  wife's  appre- 
hensiveness.  And  this  very  calmness  is  one  of  Mr. 
Ledman's  gi'catest  trials.  Could  she  so  arouse  Mr. 
Ledman  as  to  make  him  go  howling  up  and  down  among 
the  cattle  '  ruin,  ruin,  ruin,'  her  labours  would  not  be 
entirely  in  vain,  and  her  anxieties  would  be  proportion- 
ately allayed,  but  so  far  from  this  when  her  anxieties 
respecting  next  rent  day  are  heating  into  agony  Mr. 
Ledman  can  take  his  afternoon  nap  as  quietly  as  if  the 
landlord  had  sent  in  the  bill  receipted  and  done  for. 
Poor  Mrs.  Ledman,  I  have  been  told,  did  not  always  look 
at  things  so  despondingly.  There  had  been  times  of 
prosperity,  when  a  bowl  of  corn  was  worth  taking  to  the 
market,  arid  butter  was  worth  so  much  per  pound,  and  in 
those  sunny  days  they  could  afford  to  send  the  parson 
many  a  basket,  and  give  a  few  unexpected  visitors  a 
hearty  welcome  to  substantial  hospitality ;  not  like  Mrs. 
Green  down  the  hill  who  was  always  telling  her  visitors 
when  she  brought  out  two  or  three  slices  of  fat,  and 
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occasionally  rancid,  bacon  that  she  could  have  boiled  a 
couple  of  fowls  or  a  young  turkey  if  she  had  thought  of 
it,  but  who,  to  the  disadvantage  of  her  visitors,  never  did 
think  of  it.  The  elder  branches  of  the  family  cherished 
the  recollection  of  those  happy  days,  and  made  the  ears 
of  the  juniors  tingle  with  romances  in  which  game  and 
fowls,  and  ham,  and  butter,  and  cream,  and  tarts,  were 
the  heroes,  and  talked  with  the  air  of  decayed  respecta- 
bihty  to  a  few  hungry  plebeians. 

I  am  told  that  Mr.  Ledman  had  several  peculiarities  until 
he  was  fairly  shamed  or  teased  out  of  them.  For  instance 
he  looked  with  something  like'  disdain  upon  top  coats 
and  umbrellas.  Under  no  circumstances  could  he  be 
persuaded  to  use  either,  nor  would  he  ever  speak  more 
censoriously  of  the  most  rainy  day,  than  merely  to  ac- 
knowledge that  it  was  '  dampish.'  Another  of  Mr.  Led- 
man's  pecuharities  was  that  he  never  wrote  a  letter  in  his 
life.  Quite  so ;  that  is  the  literal  fact.  Immediately 
that  he  received  a  letter  of  any  importance,  bearing,  of 
course,  on  the  interests  of  the  farm,  which  he  did  not  do 
on  an  average  more  than  once  in  twelve  months,  he- picked 
up  his  hat,' and  proceeded  to  answer  the  epistle  in  his  own 
proper  person.  He  did  this  with  something  like  energy. 
He  could  not  bear  to  have  any  writing  in  his  house 
which  had  not  been  answered ;  it  would  have  been  like 
an  unquiet  spirit  in  the  drawer,  which  held  his  few 
written  memoranda.  Again  and  again  he  has  walked 
six,  eight,  and  even  ten  miles  to  answer  a  letter,  so  great 
was  his  repugnance  to  writing,  which  was  always  asso- 
ciated in  his  mind  with  what  one  of  his  labourers  called 
'  the  wrangling  and  jangling  of  the  House  of  Commons.' 
He  could  tolerate  his  voice,  but  when  he  saw  his  thoughts 
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written  they  alarmed  him ;  he  did  not  know  what  the 
dictionaries  might  make  them  out  to  be,  and  as  his 
purpose  was  as  simple  as  any  child's  could  possibly  be, 
he  was  anxious  to  express  it  and  be  done  with  it. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ledman's  children,  with  one  exception, 
were  much  Uke  other  people's  children.  The  exception 
referred  to  was  a  little  remarkable.  The  youngest  son,  a 
lad  about  fifteen  when  I  first  saw  liim,  was  sharp  enough, 
rather  too  sharp  indeed,  in  some  things,  but  in  others,  he 
was  noticeably  dull,  and  the  question  often  considered  in 
the  family  was  '  What  is  to  be  made  of  Ibberson  ? ' — so 
called  after  a  maternal  uncle.  He  was  so  lame  as  to  be 
unable  to  make  his  way  in  the  world  without  the  aid  of 
a  crutch.  What  course  then  was  open  to  him  ?  The 
church  was  out  of  the  question,  and  the  other  learned 
professions  were  equally  foreclosed.  All  the  other  sons 
were  uneducated  farmers,  but  a  man  with  a  crutch  could 
never  follow  the  plough.  The  only  thing  that  seemed  at 
all  likely  to  meet  the  case  was  to  give  Ibberson  a  few 
weeks'  extra  schooUng  with  the  hope  that  he  might  fit 
himself  to  teach  half  a  dozen  boys  in  the  large  front  bed- 
room which  Mrs.  Ledman  was  prepared  to  give  up  for 
the  purpose.  To  make  the  case  complete  Mr.  Ledman 
had  agreed,  after  many  protestations,  to  allow  Ibberson 
to  remain  with  the  schoolmaster  as  a  boarder  so  that  his 
attainments  in  learning  might  be  equalled  by  his  graces 
of  behaviour.  This  was  held  to  be  a  sound  arrangement. 
A  good  scholar,  it  was  thought,  never  could  be  short  of 
bread,  for  about  such  a  countryside  there  was  always  a 
good  deal  of  land-surveying,  planning,  and  mapping  to  be 
done,  for  which  Ibberson  would  come  in  for  a  fair  share 
as  he  belonged  to  a  family  of  long-standing  in  the  neigh- 
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bourhood.  There  were  people,  indeed,  malicious  enough 
openly  to  predict  that  though  Ibberson  Ledman  was  as 
sharp  as  a  needle  in  some  things  yet  he  was  hopelessly 
blunt  in  others. 

On  Ibberson's  return  from  school,  it  was  soon  found 
that  his  brothers  cut  a  very  poor  figure  beside  him  in  the 
matter  of  general  information.  Night  by  night  when  the 
stabling  operations  were  all  concluded,  they  gathered 
round  the  tallow  candle,  and  wonderingly  listened  to  his 
remarks  upon  things  in  general.  Ibberson  was  the 
authority  of  the  family  upon  all  the  small  hterary  ques- 
tions which  came  up  ;  it  was  he  who  was  asked  to  decide 
whether  '  of  course '  or  '  in  course  '  was  the  proper  form 
of  expression,  and  how  far  it  consisted  with  the  spirit  of 
the  English  language  to  assign  a  feminine  personahty  to 
a  plough^  by  saying  '  she  wants  sharping.'  While  he  pro- 
nounced upon  those  matters  in  a  tone  which  forbade  con- 
tradiction the  elated  father  gave  his  wife  a  secret  nudge 
which  intimated  that  Ibberson  was  the  flower  of  the  flock. 
Ibberson  took  care  to  let  his  brothers  know  the  course  of 
mental  discipUne  through  which  he  had  passed,  and  on 
one  occasion,  after  descanting  largely  on  fair-play,  he 
struck  terror  into  the  whole  family  by  loudly  declaring 
that  he  would  never  rest '  until  all  things  were  bonojido.^ 
In  course  of  time,  Ibberson's  scholarship  became  the  sub- 
ject of  remark  in  the  neighbourhood.  Every  farmer  knew 
the  thud  of  his  crutch,  and  not  a  few  of  them  heard  it 
with  gratitude,  because  it  reminded  them  that  in  the  chest 
of  drawers  upstairs  there  were  tax-papers  and  schedules 
of  various  kinds  to  be  filled  up  and  signed,  which  latter 
operation  some  of  them  could  assist  only  by  making  '  his 
mark.'     Some  of  the  farmers,  declared  with   admiring 
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thankfulness  that  Ibberson  was  as  good  as  a  magistrate 
amongst  them,  for  he  could  turn  the  longest  words  upside 
down  in  a  quick-stitch  and  read  off  the  government  papers 
'so  bonny,'  that  they  sounded  'just  like  rhyme.'  One 
poor  old  farmer  in  particular  whose  ignorance  stood  out 
like  an  Alpine  peak  above  the  neighbouring  ranges  of 
heathenism  was  so  puzzled  with  his  various  schedules 
that  he  despairingly  owned  to  Ibberson  that '  one  was  so 
like  both,  he  couldn't  tell  t'other  from  which.'  This 
confession  wrought  so  effectually  on  Ibberson's  tenderer 
feelings  that  he  remained  to  tea,  made  a  pen  out  of  a 
feather  which  the  old  man  plucked  out  of  the  wing  of  his 
most  elderly  hen,  and  filled  up  the  blanks  of  the  govern- 
ment sheets. 

I  have  introduced  Mr.  Ibberson  Ledman  in  this  manner 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  he  employed  his 
scholarship  in  attempting  to  bring  into  disrepute  a  schis- 
matic ranting  preacher  who  had  recently  come  into  the 
parish.  For  my  own  part  I  have  always  conscientiously 
set  my  face  against  dissenters  of  all  sorts,  but  the  preacher 
alluded  to  did  not  belong  to  any  sort  I  had  ever  heard 
mentioned ;  whether  he  was  seeking  to  found  a  sect  or 
not  I  cannot  tell,  it  was  enough  for  me  to  know  that  he 
was  an  alien  and  an  enemy  to  our  venerable  and  illustrious 
Establishment.  This  circumstance  made  me  listen  with 
unusual  interest  to  everything  I  could  hear  respecting 
Ibberson 's  contemptuous  treatment  of  the  fanatical  zealot 
who  had  intruded  on  my  parochial  rights.  Ibberson 
went  frequently  to  hear  the  dissenting  preacher,  and  in 
course  of  time  several  of  the  poorer  farmers  went  with  him 
to  uphold  him  in  his  endeavours  indirectly  to  support  the 
church.     No  sooner  did  Ibberson  set  down  his  crutch  in 
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the  corner  of  the  pew  than  he  took  a  piece  of  pencil 
(certaiiJy  not  longer  than  the  first  joint  of  his  middle 
finger),  spread  out  an  inverted  envelope,  and  looked 
challengingly  in  the  direction  of  the  pulpit.  Of  course, 
all  the  fanners  were  on  Ibberson's  side ;  they  knew  by 
practical  proof  how  clever  he  was ;  and  though  the  dis- 
senting sectary  is  reported  to  have  foamed  at  the  mouth 
in  grandiloquent  self-defence,  yet  the  farmers  clapped 
Ibberson's  shoulder  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  gratitude 
that  had  made  up  its  mind  not  to  be  snuffed  out.  They 
would  back  Ibberson  against  the  ranter  to  the  extent  of 
five  shillings,  and  declare  that  they  would  not  give  'a 
toss'  for  the  ranter's  information;  they  could  preach 
better  themselves,  they  said,  and  they  would  live  to  '  see 
his  pipe  put  out.'  When  Ibberson  turned  up  his  cuffs 
and  dared  the  upstart  to  a  grammatical  combat  there  was 
not  a  man  in  the  parish  who  would  back  the  ranter.  The 
most  marked  fault,  I  have  been  told,  which  the  dissenter 
committed  was  the  misplacement  of  his  h's.  On  this  point 
Ibberson  was  no  doubt  perfect.  He  knew  the  use  of  the 
aspirate  so  thoroughly  that  no  sooner  did  the  unhappy 
preacher  say  '  Aeach  and  Aall '  than  Ibberson's  head  was 
down  towards  the  inverted  envelope  ;  and  when,  on  one 
occasion,  the  preacher  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  caU  his 
hearers  '  dust  and  Aashes,'  Ibberson  nearly  laughed  out- 
right as  he  recorded  the  error.  The  preacher  knew,  by 
report  at  least,  that '  revenge  is  sweet,'  but  in  so  delicate 
a  case  he  might  by  throwing  in  an  h  or  two  irregularly 
expose  himself  to  a  more  humiliating  defeat.  He  could 
only  wait  His  turn  might  come  some  day.  On  one 
occasion,  I  have  been  told,  he  was  screaming  (it  could 
not  be  called  preaching)  with  more  than  usual  fervour. 
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and  in  one  of  the  most  triumphant  bursts  of  dissenting 
eloquence  he  so  thrillingly  appealed  to  mothers  to  bring 
their  sons  to  the  '  Aaltar '  that  Ibberson  had  to  stuff  a 
worsted  glove  into  his  mouth  to  prevent  a  breach  of  de- 
corum. It  was  an  unlucky  moment  for  Ibberson.  The 
indignant  declaimer  whose  blood  was  a-fire  with  elo- 
quence turned  towards  him  with  a  look  better  imagined 
than  described,  so  at  least  I  have  been  given  to  under- 
stand, for  at  present  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the 
schismatic,  and  said  with  the  deepest  gravity — 'Ait  is 
very  well  for  some  people  to  think  themselves  very  clever, 
but  AI  could  remind  them  that  long  before  to-day  Aan 
Aass  saw  Aan  Aangel  where  a  prophet  saw  nothing.'  This 
was  more  than  Ibberson  could  stand.  Hardly  was  the 
Amen  pronounced  than  Ibberson  picked  up  his  crutch 
and  hastened  meditatively  home  to  anoint  his  wounds  in 
secret.  This  time  the  farmers  were  somewhat  taken 
aback.  They  could  understand  an  illustration  in  which 
an  ass  formed  the  central  figure,  but  two  or  three  of  the 
more  benevolent,  who  were  unable  to  fill  up  their  sche- 
dules, pitied  Ibberson  and  said  that  it  was  too  bad  to 
turn  a  donkey  loose  upon  a  lame  lad.  They  could  have 
stood  by  and  seen  him  devoured  by  a  lion  ;  they  could 
have  watched  an  alligator  gulp  him,  crutch  and  all ;  but 
to  see  him  trampled  upon  by  a  Hebrew  donkey,  yea,  even 
by  a  quadruped  Jew,  aroused  at  once  tlieir  insulted  na- 
tionality and  their  instinctive  compassion.  Ibberson  never 
forgot  his  encounter  with  Balaam's  ass,  and  never  forgave 
the  dissenter  for  the  ruin  of  his  ftime.  The  dissenter 
gloated  over  Ibberson's  ruin,  and  on  one  occasion  he  out- 
raged aUke  reverence  and  good  feeling  by  declaring  that 
if  Ibberson  Ledman  was  not  born  in  sin  he  was  at  least 
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shapen  in  iniquity.  It  was  a  great  grief  to  me  to  find 
that  any  man  could  turn  the  game  leg  of  one  of  my 
parishioners  to  this  vicious  account,  but  I  doubted  not 
that  vengeance  would  fidl  upon  the  offender.  It  appears 
that  Christy  Fogden  had  become  interested  in  the  affair, 
and  had  been  heard  to  say  that  he  would  like  to  have  a, 
hand  in  it.  Christy,  through  want  of  proper  attention  to 
my  discourses,  was  very  ancient  in  his  ethical  notions  ;  he 
believed  that  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth 
was,  all  things  considered,  about  the  shortest  method  of 
bringing  brawls  to  an  amicable  conclusion.  He  dwelt 
with  great  amplitude  and  vehemence  upon  the  mmianli- 
ness  of  attacking  a  person  '  where  he  had  no  opportunity 
of  reply  ; '  not,  indeed,  that  poor  Ibberson  Ledman  would 
have  had  any  disposition  to  reply,  had  heaven  and  earth 
been  called  to  silence  for  his  special  benefit.  Still,  there 
was  the  un-English  and  humiliating  fact  that  Ibberson 
had  been  attacked  when  he  had  '  no  opportunity  of  reply.' 
Christy  and  Ibberson  were  equally  expert  in  the  use  of 
the  aspirate.  Ibberson  had  not  brought  from  school  a 
very  profound  acquaintance  with  the  niceties  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  but  there  was  often  an  ominous  rumbhng 
in  his  throat  which  occasioned  Christy  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  until  he  made  out  that  the  words  intended  to  be 
pronounced  were — '  various  modifications  and  deriva- 
tions.' Up  to  this  point  in  grammar  Ibberson  was  as  sound 
as  a  bell,  and  many  a  gaping  rustic  he  had  (speaking 
figuratively)  levelled  to  his  native  clods  by  repeating  the 
formidable  words.  Ibberson  had  a  notion  that  all  words 
ending  in  ation  belonged,  immediately  or  remotely,  to  the 
family  called  classical-^  he  often  used  such  words,  and 
dwelt  with  much  enjoyment  on  their  '  various  modifica- 
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tions  and  derivations.'  A  time  was  fixed  for  a  visit  to 
the  scene  of  the  ranter's  labours.  I  call  him  ranter  as  I 
do  not  yet  know  his  particular  designation ;  '  ranter '  is 
an  inclusive  and  impartial  term.  Christy  and  Ibberson 
were  to  go,  and  so  were  several  farmers  who  could  not 
fill  up  their  schedules.  They  would  see  if  the  ranter 
would  make  any  apology,  and  if  he  did  not  they  would 
take  advice  about  their  next  move.  They  went,  went  to 
the  old  pew,  put  the  crutch  in  the  old  comer,  and  waited 
eagerly.  The  ranter  had  not  advanced  fer  into  his  dis- 
course when  (according  to  report)  he  made  a  .daring 
oratorio  flight.  Erecting  his  body,  uplifting  his  forefinger, 
and  elevating  his  voice,  he  apostrophised  '  the  fiery  Aorbs,' 
by  which  some  of  the  men  understood  him  to  mean  that 
he  saw  a  bean-field  on  fire,  for  in  this  neighbourhood  the 
word  herbs  is  pronounced,  by  persons  who  have  not  en- 
joyed Ibberson's  advantages,  exactly  as  if  it  were  written 
horhs.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said,  with  much 
bitterness  of  tone  and,  as  Christy  thought,  a  side-glance 
at  Ibberson's  crutch,  that  'nothing  ought  to  be  done 
which  would  cause  a  weak  brother  to  stumble.'  On  the 
whole,  however,  there  was  nothing  in  the  sermon  which 
Christy  could  lay  a  very  strong  hold  on,  except,  of  course^ 
the  usual  number  of  capitations  and  decapitations  in  the 
aspirates,  and  innumerable  affronts  to  every  member  of 
the  Syntax  family.  The  question,  therefore,  was  What 
is  to  be  done  ?  This  puzzled  young  Fogden,  and  puzzled 
Ibberson,  and  puzzled  the  farmers.  Strange  to  say,  a 
coadjutor  was  found  in  the  parsonage  I  A  young  Oxonian 
was  spending  a  little  time  with  me,  and  having  heard  of 
the  aflair  he  was  soon  in  it  with  all  his  soul.  To  him, 
of  course,  the  subject  had  a  religious  aspect ;  he  was 
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bound  to  rebuke  schism,  bound  to  expose  ignorance, 
bound  to  uphold  the  church.  All  this  he  was  intent  upon 
doing  without  appearing  in  the  matter ;  he  must  be  a 
sleeping  partner ;  ho  must  be  unknoMm,  invisible.  He 
thought  there  was  a  providence  in  being  brought  to  the 
piirish  at  this  time,  for  he  had  often  longed  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  battering  down  the  pedantic  pretensions  of 
schismatics,  men  who  could  hardly  see  their  way  back  as 
far  as  their  grandfathers  much  less  to  the  apostles.  Hav- 
ing thrown  the- matter  into  this  shape,  it  lay  heavily  upon 
his  conscience,  and  faced  him  every  day  for  a  week  with 
the  solemnity  of  a  personal  destiny.  Yes  ;  he  must  take 
action.  This  was  no  time  for  delay,  much  less  for  a 
timorous  pohcy.  The  enemy  was  not  only  at  the  gate 
he  was  in  the  streets !  The  Oxonian  blood  fired  at  the 
thought,  and  as  a  consequence  the  following  questions 
were  prepared : — 

1.  'A  fat  asthmatical  student  suddenly  sticks  fast 
between  the  ^olic  aorist,  and  the  second  aorist ;  what 
will  be  the  best  plan  for  getting  his  wind  again  ?  Defend 
your  answer.' 

2.  '  A  corpulent  and  unwieldy  mathematician  in 
making  his  way  along  the  diagonal  of  a  trapezium  sud- 
denly slips  his  foot  and  comes  down  all  in  a  lump  ;  describe 
in  Hebrew  the  horrors  which  would  befal  the  base  under 
such  circumstances  ? ' 

3.  '  A  parishioner,  six  feet  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
high  in  his  stockings,  becomes  slightly  intoxicated  (to  the 
great  grief  of  his  family)  with  supralapsarianism ;  what 
mixture  would  you  prescribe  in  such  a  case  ?  State  your 
objections  to  treacle  and  brimstone.' 

4.  '  Dwell  pathetically  on  the  woes  of  a  young  alge- 
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braist  who  has  been  unlucky  enough  to  meet  with  an  x, 
which  flatly  refuses  to  represent  the  unknown  quantity, 
and  show  what  would  become  of  the  equation.' 

5.  '  Write  out  in  Syriac  a  minute  account  of  the 
Diophantine  Analysis,  and  prove  your  illustrations  by 
copious  citations  from  the  Targum  Yerushlemey.* 

6.  '  A  hapless  geometrician  in  taking  a  post-prandial 
walk  along  the  pons  asinorum  was  unlucky  enough  to 
meet  the  old  asinus  himself,  behind  which  there  was  a 
frisky  asina^  and  in  the  dim  perspective  there  was  a  pullus 
asininus;  trace  the  connection  between  these  donkeys, 
and  show  where  they  differ  from  the  biped  species  such 
as  stultus,  insulsus,  stupidus,  and  fungus  ;  and  then  trace 
the  connection  between  the  whole  of  them  and  that 
ancient  onager  usually  called  Balaam's  ass.' 

7.  '  How  long  may  a  man  set  the  undertaker  at 
defiance  if  he  has  nothing  to  dine  upon  but  the  cube- 
root  ? ' 

8.  '  Suppose  (pardon  the  profanity)  that  an  ignorant 
ranter  hke  yourself  vies  with  a  clergyman  who  is  a 
scholar,  what  ancient  fable  wiU  be  most  strikingly  illus- 
trated ?  Quote  the  original,  parse  every  other  line,  and 
render  into  pentameters  the  concluding  sentence  : — 

Novissime  indignata,  dum  vult  validius 
Inflare  sese,  rupto  jacuit  corpore. 

This  list,  I  afterwards  learnt,  was  early  carried  to  the 
house  of  the  ignorant  schismastic  by  Ibberson  Ledman 
and  Christy  Fogden.  The  visitors  were  duly  introduced 
into  what  they  described  as  a  black  hole  of  a  reception- 
room.  Ibberson  shook  violently  as  the  time  approached 
for  meeting  the  ranter  though  he  had  been  very  anxious 
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to  reply,  and  handed  Christy  a  piece  of  paper  on  which 
he  had  written :  '  Have  you  anything  in  your  pocket  to 
engender  moyster?'  At  first  sight  Christy  fancied  that 
the  last  two  words  were  French,  but  the  truth  at  last 
dawned  on  his  dull  intellect  that  Ibberson  wanted  some- 
thing to  '  wet  his  lips.'  To  the  immense  relief  of  Ibberson 
an  elderly  woman  who  looked  rather  sorrowful  came  into 
the  room  and  said  that  the  '  minister,*  not  mentioning  his 
name,  was  engaged,  but  they  might  leave  any  message. 
When  the  circumstance  was  related  to  me  I  expressed 
strong  disapprobation  of  the  course  which  my  playful  young 
visitor  had  pursued.  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  as  the 
parish  priest  I  might  have  to  meet  the  thing  in  another 
form,  and  that  in  many  ways  it  might  be  troublesome. 

'  Are  you  not  sorry  for  what  you  have  done  ? '  said  I. 

'  Not  a  bit  of  it  I  Grasp  the  nettle  firmly,'  said  he, 
'  and  you  will  find  it  quite  harmless.* 

'  But  those  lawless  dissenters  may  get  up  a  conspiracy 
against  me,  and  I  may  not  be  able  to  say  that  my  life  is 
my  own  I ' 

'  Drop  your  fears  !  Let  the  fanatics  know  that  if  they 
get  up  a  fire  in  your  parish  the  keys  of  the  water  engines 
are  kept  at  the  parsonage :  I  should  do  it ;  if  they  had 
me  for  a  priest  I  should  soon  show  them  the  right 
about.' 

'  But  I  wish  to  live  peaceably  with  all  men.' 

'  Eight  enough,  too,  but  the  only  way  to  live  peaceably 
with  some  men  is  to  show  that  ^you  can  choke  them 
at  any  moment  if  you  feel  so  disposed.' 

'  I  am  afraid,'  said  I,  *  that  your  creed  is  not  exactly 
apostolic  I ' 

'  0  yes,  it  is ;  of  course  you  must  shape  your  creed 
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according  to  your  circumstances ;  I'll  be  bound  for  it 
when  the  apostle,  as  you  call  him,  fought  with  beasts  at 
Ephesus,  as  I  understand  from  Josephus  or  some  other 
of  those  old  fathers,  he  did,  I'll  be  bound  for  it  he  struck 
out  right  and  left.' 

'  But  you  surely  don't  advocate  physical  force  ? ' 

'  I  do  though.  Why,  bless  your  soul,  what  do  these 
prating  fellows  know  about  arguments  ?  They  will  jaw 
at  you  by  the  hour,  but  they  are  as  ignorant  of  logic  as 
my  dog,  and  as  for  good  manners,  why,  confound  me,  if 
there's  a  well-bred  man  amongst  them  I ' 

'That,'  said  I,  'is  exactly  the  ground  of  my  fear. 
Suppose  that  such  men  should  conspire  ? ' 

'  Let  them  conspire !  You  show  them  a  six-barrelled 
revolver,  and  they'll  soon  drap  their  httle  game.' 

'  That's  not  a  christian  weapon,'  said  I. 

'  Of  course  not,  but  then  you  are  not  going  to  use  it 
upon  christians ;  that's  the  point ;  these  miserable  knock- 
kneed  fanatics  are  not  christians,  at  least  I  can't  call  them 
christians,  no  more  can  you  I  should  think ;  if  they  would 
only  drown  themselves  it  would  be  a  good  riddance.' 

'  Well,'  said  I,  '  you  do  take  strong  views  of  the  case.' 

'  Strong  views,  do  you  call  them?  Bless  you  I'm  doing 
it  mild  just  now ;  if  you  were  my  confessor  I  could  put 
you  up  to  a  trick  or  two  worth  knowing  ;  why  last 
autumn  half  a  dozen  of  us  went  and  smashed  every  pane 
in  the  dissenting  chapel  in  my  parish,  and  we  did  it  on  a 
Saturday  night  so  that  the  congregation  might  have  the 
benefit  of  fresh  air  on  the  following  morning.' 

'Oh!' 

'  Fact !  And  the  fun  of  it  is,  two  of  the  fellows  went 
to  the  chapel  next  day  to  see  how  the  alarmed  saints 
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would  resign  themselves  to  such  a  visitation  of  provi- 
dence.' 

'  And  how  did  they  manage  ? '  said  I. 

'  0,  in  the  jolliest  way ;  the  blear-eyed  old  preacher 
gave  out  that  what  he  called  "  a  special  church  meeting " 
would  be  held  in  the  afternoon  to  take  into  consideration 
the  question  of  glazing,  and  then  the  "  female  brethren  " 
began  to  point  at  the  shattered  windows  with  their 
umbrellas  and  parasols,  and  there  was  considerable 
groaning  done  by  the  elderly  dissenting  males ;  one  of 
them  at  last  got  upon  a  form  and  said — "  brethren  we 
mourn  what  has  befixllen  our  holy  and  beautiful  house," 
"  we  do,  do,  do,"  some  of  the  ladies  broke  in.  "  And 
who  did  it  ?  "  says  the  old  cove  ;  to  which  a  very  heavy 
old  woman  replied  :  "  the  enemy  has  come  in  like  a 
flood ;  "  "  and  what  shall  we  do  with  the  enemy  ?  "  the 
old  chap  asked,  to  which  the  preacher  replied  "brother, 
this  is  not  in  order ;  you  may  submit  a  resolution  upon 
the  subject  this  afternoon  ;  "  and  there  the  matter  ended, 
so  far  as  we  were  concerned,  but  I  have  often  wished 
to  know  how  the  "enemy"  came  off  at  the  church 
meeting.' 

No  doubt,  making  all  allowances  for  what  such  hair- 
brained  Oxonians  may  say,  this  question  of  dissent  in  a 
parish  is  a  very  difficult  one.  For  my  own  part,  I  never 
spoke  to  a  dissenting  preacher  nor  read  a  dissenting  book, 
for  I  am  quite  content  with  my  own  church  and  on 
settled  principles  I  abhor  all  schism.  What  do  dissenters 
want  ?  Have  they  not  liberty  ?  If  they  think  they  can 
preach,  let  them  preach  till  doomsday  and  take  the  con- 
sequences. But  why  do  they  wish  to  spoliate  and  destroy 
our  venerable  church  ?  Are  they  envious  of  our  learn- 
ing, our  revenues,  or  our  social  influence  ?     Away  with 
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such  little-mindedness  !  They  can  never  have  any  status 
in  the  nation  ;  of  course  not ;  who  knows  them  ?  at  wliat 
universities  did  they  study?  who  knows  them  at  court? 
The  thing  is  preposterous.  There  can  only  be  one  church, 
and  that  church  must  of  course  be  the  church  of  England ; 
look  at  the  Sovereign,  look  at  the  hierarchy,  look  at  the 
cathedrals,  look  at  all  the  innumerable  parish  churches 
on  the  hill-sides  and  in  the  valleys  of  our  beloved 
country,  and  then  let  any  man  say  what  occasion  there 
can  be  for  dissent.  It  shows  a  spirit  of  insubordination 
to  authority  alike  regal  and  ecclesiastical,  and  if  it 
should  spread,  which  may  God  forbid,  the  throne  and 
the  church  might  be  overwhelmed  in  one  irreparable 
disaster.  And  now  this  man  has  come  to  trouble  my 
peaceful  parish !  Surely  I  ought  to  be  able  to  instruct  tliis 
parish  myself,  yet  a  man  comes  without  leiu-ning,  without 
ordination,  in  defiance  of  the  bishop,  and  in  spite  of 
myself,  to  scream  ^his  schismatical  doctrines  in  the  ears  of 
my  parishioners.  It  is  all  very  well  to  ridicule  his  Jis^ 
but  from  all  accounts  he  is  a  persevering  and  insidious 
worker  in  his  own  little  way,  and  nobody  can  tell  what 
mischief  he  may  do  in  time.  Already  I  have  fancied 
that  I  have  seen  his  influence  in  two  or  three  of  my 
poorest  families.  They  are  not  as  respectful  as  they  were 
formerly,  and  certainly  their  attendance  at  church  has 
fallen  off.  There  is  nothing  in  their  manner  that  I  can 
exactly  lay  hold  of,  yet  I  can  see  and  feel  the  difference. 
Everybody  knows  what  it  is  to  go  into  a  room  where 
there  is  an  escape  of  gas  ;  it  may  be  very  little,  yet  there 
it  is,  and  it  is  very  disagreeable ;  it  ought  to  be  taken 
notice  of  or  it  will  get  worse ; — it  is  very  much  like  this 
in  my  parish  just  now,  and  if  some  steps  be  not  taken 
there  may  be  an  explosion. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

'  As  fast  as  thoughts  come  into  mv  head,  which  sometimes  they  do  in 
whole  bodies,  and  Hometinies  in  single  files,  I  pile  them  one  upon  another. 
I  am  content  that  every  one  sliould  see  my  natural  and  ordinary  pace,  be  it 

ever  so  much   out  of  the  way Nor  are  these  such  subjects  that 

a  man  shall  be  condemned  for  Wing  ignorant  of  them,  and  for  treating  them 
casually  and  presumptuously/ — Mo^*TAIGNE. 

Septeffiber  SOth. 

A  CURIOUS  train  of  tliought  has  taken  possession  of 
me  to-day  ;  liow  I  fell  into  it  is  a  kind  of  mys- 
tery, but  it  has  excited  and  even  troubled  me  a  good 
deal.  A  clergyman  of  my  acquaintance  (certainly  not 
the  young  Oxonian  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter)  is 
completely  given  up  to  the  work  of  making  societies.  I 
don't  know  how  many  he  has  established  already,  and  he 
is  at  this  moment,  I  hear,  planning  one  that  is  to  eclipse 
all  the  others.  Societies  are  to  cure  everything,  accord- 
ing to  this  scheming  cleric.  Wlierever  he  finds  the 
devil  a  little  extra  busy  he  claps  down  a  society,  and 
even  in  some  places  where  what  he  calls  '  the  enemy  of 
souls '  is  not  so  very  busy  he  does  the  same  thing,  partly, 
I  believe,  by  way  of  prevention.  The  subject  quite 
roused  me,  quite  vexed  me  indeed,  and  I  could  not  find 
any  rehef  to  my  feelings  until  I  had  penned  the  following 
letter  to  a  layman  who  has  been  deeply  affected  by  this 
plague, — ^plague,  I  call  it, — nothing  short  of  a  plague  : — 
'  Sir  : — The  world,  especially  that  portion  of  it  called 
"christian"  is  suffering  from  a  rapidly  increasing  and 
most  deadly  disease  called  Societyism.     The  disease  works 
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in  some  such  way  as  this  :  a  benevolent  soul,  at  least  a 
soul  whose  sentiments  are  more  profuse  than  its  convic- 
tions, while  surveying  from  a  well-cushioned  arm-chair, 
the  apostasy  of  man,  reaches  the  happy  conclusion  that 
in  order  to  save  his  contemporaries  from  present  and 
everlasting  ruin  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a  free 
library  and  general  newsroom  should  be  instantly  pro- 
vided for  the  working  classes.  A  prospectus  is  drawn  up, 
and  the  scheme  flowered  with  poetical  quotations  ;  a  pre- 
sident is  appointed,  a  salaried  secretary  is  seated  at  the 
desk,  and  an  ornamental  committee  is  tastefully  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order.  The  quick  eye  of  the  prophetic 
founder  already  sees  the  purple  (or  some  other  colour)  of 
the  millennial  morning  streaking  the  leaden  horizon,  and 
in  an  ecstasy  of  hope  declares  that  nothing  but  an  en- 
larged subscription  hst  is  required  to  bring  in  the  full 
shining  of  the  sun.  Collectors  are  appointed,  neat  little 
cards  are  printed,  a  steaming  soiree  is  held,  and  a  stall 
of  fancy  articles  is  cunningly  arranged.  All  is  beautiful 
as  early  June !  The  arch  is  brightening  over  the  matted 
heads  of  the  working  classes,  and  the  tardy  sabbath  of 
universal  comfort  already  shakes  its  wing  of  light  over  a 
weary  world.  The  joyous  founder  would  sing  if  his 
emotion  would  permit  this  popular  demonstration  of 
gladness ;  but  sing,  he  cannot ;  as  he  reflects  that  the 
working  classes  are  reading  newspapers  and  magazines, 
he  is  subdued  into  the  deep  and  sometimes  tearful  joy  of 
most  grateful  silence.  So  far  all  is  well.  Disease  there 
is  little  or  none.  The  institution,  however,  has  hardly 
been  on  its  trembling  legs  a  month  when  a  daring  phi- 
lanthropist arises  to  prove  with  many  arguments  that 
another  society  should  be  formed  which  shall  add  to  all 
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the  merits  of  the  one  now  in  existence  the  crowning 
excellence  of  having  one  room  sacredly  set  apart  to  the 
fine  art  of  smoking.  He  feels  persuaded  that  the  working 
classes  only  require  an  opportunity  of  smoking  together 
in-doors  from  six  till  ten  o'clock,  in  order  to  subdue  their 
natural  brutality.  Tlie  idea  takes.  Another  president  is 
appointed ;  another  salaried  quill  is  engaged,  another 
committee  is  dragged  through  the  impartial  alphabet,  and 
nothing  is  wanted  but  money  to  bring  in  a  second  and 
better  millennium.  Ilardly  does  another  moon  get 
through  her  quarters  until  a  third  philanthropist  lifts  his 
liberal  hand,  and  beckons  for  silence.  He  has  the 
scheme  to  propound.  He  has  been  a  quiet  but  watchfid 
observer,  and  now  he  has  discovered  "  a  want  long  and 
deeply  felt."  His  heart  is  bursting  with  pity  for  the  work- 
ing classes.  He  approves  the  first  scheme ;  giving  a 
semi-philosophical  turn  to  his  expression  he  says  that 
"  the  fundamental  principle  is  right ; "  he  has  nothing  to 
say  against  the  second  scheme  "  so  far  as  it  goes ;  "  but  he 
"  deeply  feels  "  (how  "  deeply  "  no  one  can  ever  know) 
after  an  anxious  consideration  of  the  subject  that  a  third 
institution  is  wanted  in  which  arrangements  can  be  made 
for  exercising  the  members  in  the  healthful  and  intellec- 
tual game  of  skittles.  This,  he  thinks,  would  suit  the 
working  classes  on  summer  evenings,  at  all  events  it 
might  prove  an  agreeable  variation  upon  the  four  hours' 
nightly  smoking.  This  idea  is  also  approved.  President 
No.  3  is  chaired  ;  quill  No.  3  is  hired  ;  committee  No.  3 
is  organised.  For  my  own  part  I  had  thought  that  all 
the  advantages  might  have  been  combined  in  one  institu- 
tion ;  but  this  short-sighted  and  vulgar  notion  arose  from 
deficient  poetic  sensibility.     Now,  Sir,  whereunto  will  all 
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this  grow  ?  Let  me  tell  you.  I  foresee  the  day  wlien 
we  shall  have  a  separate  society  for  the  illumination  of 
each  particular  class  of  the  community.  We  shall  have 
a  special  mission  to  confectioners ;  a  brigade  marching 
straight  on  organ  grinders ;  and  a  powerful  confederacy 
directing  their  guns  on  the  wooden-legged  and  single- 
eyed.  Still  further  shall  we  see  societyism  developed  and 
applied ;  we  shall  have  churches  built  for  men  who  are 
six  feet  high,  and  others  for  men  who  are  only  five  feet 
eleven  and  a  half;  we  shall  form  a  moonlight  mission  to 
the  clubfooted,  and  afternoon  classes  will  be  established 
for  the  benefit  of  children  who  squint.  To  all  this  I 
cannot  have  any  very  great  objection  except  that  it 
fritters  away  energies  that  should  be  concentrated,  and 
constantly  irritates  those  who  are  inclined  to  be  charit- 
able by  making  unnecessary  demands  on  tlieir  resources. 
Hardly  (and  this  I  say  from  my  knowledge  as  a  parish 
priest)  have  generous  men  subscribed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  community  in  general,  than  they  are  applied  to  for  a 
si)ecial  contribution  towards  the  enlightenment  of  men 
who  wear  wigs,  or  of  boys  who  are  in  danger  of  Ijeing 
overcome  by  the  deceitful  fascinations  of  breast-pins  or 
frilled  fronts.  All  this,  Sir,  in  my  opinion,  divides  atten- 
tion, breaks  up  continuity  of  operation,  and  bafiles  and 
irritates  the  most  considerate  men.  So  very  minute  is 
this  societyism  in  its  operations  that  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  a  prospectus  on  my  desk  some  morning  in- 
viting me  to  take  shares  in  a  Great  National  Watch 
Winding  Company.  I  think  it  was  Baxter  who  once 
hazarded  the  rash  observation  that  if  every  man  would 
sweep  his  own  doorway  the  street  would  be  clean ; 
probably  there  are  other  men  equally  thoughtless  who 
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would  suggest    that  every  man    should  wind  his  own 
watch. 

'  Another  feature  of  societyism  is  its  annual  meeting. 
The  first  newsroom  is  valorously  paraded  as  "  the  real  old 
original,"  and  tlie  assembly-hall  is  shaken  by  throat- 
thunder  as  the  foaming  speakers  call  upon  their  swelter- 
ing hearers  to  "rally  round  their  colours."  The  next  day 
the  second  newsroom  has  its  "  say ; "  and  gentlemen, 
fragrant  with  the  weed  of  weeds,  declare  that  no  mortal 
opposition  shall  ever  put  their  pipe  out.  This  declara- 
tion awakens  applause  which  endangers  the  flooring  of 
the  hall.  During  the  following  week  the  third  newsroom 
has  the  platform  all  to  itself,  and  the  secretary  (whose 
salary  is  somewhat  in  arrears)  meekly  reports  that  skittle- 
playing  would  accomplish  incalculably  more  good  if  the 
subscribers  would  but  bestir  themselves  and  instantly 
double  the  revenue.  Slips  of  paper  are  handed  round  on 
all  three  occasions ;  half  a  dozen  resolutions  are  enthu- 
siastically thundered  into  oblivion,  and  the  delighted  lis- 
teners, after  having  thrice  slain  "  God  save  the  King," 
shake  hands  violently  and  repeatedly  all  round.  The 
facts  reported  by  the  secretary  on  such  occasions  are 
generally  of  a  very  touching  nature.  He  rehearses,  so  far 
as  extreme  emotion  will  permit,  that  a  pious  groom  has 
given  in  his  name  as  a  subscriber  to  the  "Ha'penny 
Whistle  of  Comfort,"  and  laments  with  unfeigned  sorrow, 
betrayed  by  the  gentlest  tremor  of  the  voice,  that  a 
thoughtless  rat-catcher  had  been  expelled  for  lighting  his 
pipe  with  a  leading  article  from  that  pleasing  periodical 
the  "  Drum  of  Progress."  The  constituents,  of  course, 
sympathise  with  the  difficulties  of  the  committee,  and 
resolve    to   open    a   new  subscription  for   the  purpose 
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of  providing  an  agent  whose  business  it  shall  be  to  re- 
claim all  similar  rat-catchers  and  restore  them,  after 
proper  signs  of  contrition,  to  the  confidence  and  affection 
of  their  fellow  smokers. 

'  Now,  Sir,  make  what  allowance  you  please  for  exag- 
geration but  let  me  assure  you  of  my  earnestness  in  af- 
firming that  societyism  is  eating  out  benevolence.  I  know 
that  we  must  have  organisation  and  division  of  labour, 
with  the  details  which  these  involve,  yet  I  contend  that 
we  are  in  a  hkely  way  of  being  worn  out  with  societies. 
The  church  is  now  a  warm  supporter  of  handbill  printers 
and  report  printers  and  bill-stickers ;  she  can  now  present 
the  collection  box  with  consummate  grace  of  attitude, 
and  write  the  most  exciting  "  appeals,"  but  depend  upon 
it  societyism  is  at  her  heart,  and  her  blood  is  going  drop 
by  drop.  Probably  you  may  ask  me  what  we  want  ?  I 
have  an  answer  to  that  inquiry :  we  want  personal  effort ; 
we  want  the  men  who  now  give  money  to  give  themselves. 
Think  of  this,  and  let  me  pray  you  to  avoid  the  infection 
of  societyism.' 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  letter ;  at  this  point  I  felt 
the  danger  of  becoming  rhetorical,  and  therefore  bridled 
in  abruptly.  I  like  good  rhetoric,  and  for  that  reason  I 
dishke  my  own. 

Oct  9th. — In  this  out-of-the-world  parish  I  have  no 
means  of  reheving  my  feelings  but  by  correspondence. 
My  quill  has  thus  become  a  very  close  companion.  We 
have  just  concluded  a  county  election,  which  would  not 
have  attracted  my  notice  but  for  a  curious  circumstance. 
One  of  the  candidates  was  supposed  to  entertain  heretical 
notions  respecting  doctors  and  physic  ;  to  have  taken  up, 
in  fact,  with  a  new-fangled  notion  called  homoeopathy. 
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An  elector  having  heard  this  scandal,  and  being  himself 
an  orthodox  doctor,  put  the  enquiry  before  the  candidate 
and  received  an  answer  which  made  him  quake  for  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  Science  in  general  and  medical 
science  in  particular.  The  professional  elector  "  withdrew 
his  countenance  "  from  the  heretical  candidate.  The  afiair 
struck  me  as  one  of  crrave  moment,  so  I  addressed  an 
Oxonian  correspondent  thus  : — 

'  You  will  thus  see  that  the  area  of  politics  is  wider 
than  it  was  two  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  now  essential 
that  a  British  senator  should  have  sound  opinions  on  the 
best  method  of  curing  the  tooth-ache,  and  that  he  should 
be  strictly  orthodox  in  the  right  use  of  leeches.  One  of  the 
problems  which  educated  electors  now  propound  to  parlia- 
mentary candidates  is  this :  In  the  event  of  a  Tory  premier 
being  seized  with  a  sudden  pain  in  the  great  toe  of  the 
left  foot  would  you  be  in  favour  of  an  arnica  plaister  or  of 
amputation  ?  Or  this :  What  course  would  you  adopt 
under  such  circumstances  supposing  that  the  premier  was 
not  a  Tory  but  a  Liberal  Conservative?  and  how  far  would 
you  modify  your  opinion  if  he  were  a  Whig  suspected  of 
Kadical  proclivities  ?  The  problems  might,  of  course,  be 
extended  or  particularised  according  to  the  subjects  which 
are  uppermost.  One  of  the  electoral  brotherhood  would 
ask  :  What  would  be  the  precise  effect  upon  the  future  of 
America  if  the  decillionth  of  a  grain  of  belladonna  were 
to  be  thrown  into  the  Mississippi  and  the  inhabitants  were 
to  take  a  table-spoonful  of  the  water  on  the  eve  of  every 
presidential  election  ?  Another  would  ask :  What  would 
be  the  result  if  all  the  right  reverend  prelates  assembled 
in  Convocation  took  periodical  doses  of  Mercurius 
Vivus  ?    While  a  third  would  anxiously  enquire,  What 
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would  become  of  the  Irish  Church  if  His  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  should  ever  be  so  infatuated  as  to 
speak  disrespectfully  of  the  black  draught  and  blue  pill  ? 
You  will  see  the  important  bearings  of  these  enquiries. 
Dr.  Twaddle,  who  put  the  question  to  Captain  Donsdale 
in  the  first  instance,  took  a  common-sense  shopkeeper's 
view  of  the  question  ;  in  effect,  he  said  to  Captain  Dons- 
dale, "  if  you  will  support  me  in  the  leech  hne  I  will 
support  you  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  If  you  will  swear 
by  boluses  to  be  taken  in  treacle  at  bedtime,  I  shall  cry 
Donsdale  for  ever  I  if  you  will  go  in  for  blistering,  cup- 
ping, and  bleeding,  you  may  rely  upon  my  vote  and 
interest ;  but  if  you  are  wrong  in  your  notions  about 
leeches  you  may  be  wrong  also  in  your  notions  about 
taxation  and  foreign  politics — the  man  who  squints 
must  in  my  opinion  also  be  club-footed."  Was  not  Dr. 
Twaddle  right?  Was  he  not  seeking  a  quid  pro  quo? 
Hard  would  be  the  doctor's  lot  to  see  leeches  which  ought 
to  be  dining  behind  the  ear  of  a  renegade  radical  wasting 
their  energies  in  crawling  up  the  barren  sides  of  an 
earthen  jar.  Imagine  the  doctor  surrounded  by  "the 
mixture,"  "  the  pills,  two  to  be  taken  at  bedtime,"  "  the 
lotion,  as  before,"  "the  draught,  every  five  minutes,"  "the 
leeches,  warranted  to  get  drunk  on  the  premises," — 
imagine  all  these  things  standing  unused,  uncared  for, 
and  actually  despised,  and  then  you  may  reflect  whether 
Dr.  Twaddle  had  not  ample  reason  for  "  withdrawing  his 
countenance  "  from  the  gallant  but  erratic  captain. 

'  You  will  not,  I  am  sure,  imagine  that  I  am  so  forgetful 
of  my  parochial  duties  as  to  pay  any  attention  to  conflict- 
ing medical  theories.  I  never  allow  a  doctor  to  cross  my 
door,  imtil  he  has  assured  me  that  he  will  not  look  at  my 
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tongue,  feel  my  pulse,  or  ask  any  questions  about  my 
private  concerns.  Having  given  this  assurance  I  permit 
him  a  short  interview,  in  which  he  has  to  play  second 
fiddle.  As  to  homoeopathy,  I  must  plead  ignorance.  I 
was  once  on  the  point  of  studying  it  but  an  enthusiastic 
and  injudicious  homoeopath  told  me  that  a  hen  of  hers  was 
so  ill  one  Sunday  as  to  be  winking  an  eye  in  great  an- 
guish, that  she  gave  the  poor  thing  a  globule  of  bella- 
donna, and  that  on  her  return  from  church  the  said  eye 
was  open  and  bright,  and  that  there  was  a  fair  prospect 
of  a  succession  of  excellent  eggs.  Positively  I  could  not 
stand  this  ;  and  in  a  moment  of  undignified  excitement 
I  kicked  the  medicine  chest  as  Alnaschar  kicked  tlie 
basket,  and  so  went  my  resolution  never  to  return.  The 
worst  of  it,  or  the  best  of  it,  is  that  there  are  many  incon- 
sistent homoeopaths.  So  long  as  their  complaint  is  com- 
paratively trifling,  they  treat  themselves  to  pulsatilla, 
belladonna,  dulcamara,  or  rhus  toxicodendron,  and  give 
themselves  a  pleasant  look  in  the  glass  pretty  much  as  one 
philosopher  would  recognise  another.  They  have  a  sweet 
and  most  precious  consciousness  of  having  been  almost 
scientific,  and  a  lurking  contempt  for  the  disreputable 
firm  of  Blister  Bolus  &  Co. ;  if  they  have  not  done  them- 
selves any  good  by  the  medicine,  they  have  at  least  pro- 
nounced a  polysyllable,  and  that  ought  to  go  a  long  way 
towards  curing  the  tooth-ache  ;  when,  however,  they  feel 
really  ill,  when  there  is  a  noise  in  the  head  and  something 
like  an  earthquake  in  the  stomach,  they  take  a  bolus  in 
treacle,  and  then  by  facial  contortions  which  show  hov/ 
short  a  step  Hes  between  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous, 
they  show  that  they  have  taken  something.  So  they 
leave !     Man   soon  gets   back  to  his  rough  and  vulgar 
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materialism  when  a  great  afiliction  is  in  his  bones  or  his 
blood. 

Still  there  are  consistent  homcDopatlis.  I  know  one  who 
stands  honestly  by  his  principles.  I  am  awed  by  the 
repose  with  whicli  he,  as  a  reflecting  bacon-fa(*tor,  ])re- 
scribes  for  all  kinds  of  disease.  He  carries  a  conii)lele 
dispensary  in  his  waistcoat  pocket.  He  ha,s  tiny  bottles 
of  tinctures,  and  tiny  bottles  of  globules.  Any  doubt  of 
their  efficacy  never  enters  into  hi.s  believing  head.  If  you 
were  to  meet  him  and  comi)lain  of  headache,  he  would 
placidly  ask  you  to  make  a  wrinkle  on  the  back  of  your 
hand  into  which  he  would  transfer  one  drop  and  throe 
quarters  of  tincture  which  would  instantly  relieve  you. 
I  intensely  admire  this  characteristic  of  his  faith — this 
looking  for  instantaneous  results.  lie  has  no  notion  of 
delay ;  the  cure  must  come  after  the  dose  as  quickly  as 
the  report  follows  the  flash.  This  consistent  homoeopath 
often  visits  my  parish  on  the  pig  business,  and  I  admire 
the  happy  manner  in  which  he  combines  the  pig  business 
with  the  practice  of  medicine.  lie  never  charges  any- 
thing ;  to  use  his  own  graphic  expression,  he  does  it  all 
*'  free,  gratis,  for  nothing,"  and  may  therefore  be  regarded 
as  a  public  benefactor,  at  least  in  unselfish  design.' 

I  entered  during  the  remainder  of  the  letter  hito  several 
private  matters  with  which  the  public  would  not  care  to 
intermeddle,  so  I  refrain  from  copying  what  follows. 

Oct  Ibth. — Things  are  going  on  well  in  the  parish. 
Squire  Fogden  is  improving.  lie  has  had  a  long  bout  of  it. 
He  has  not  yet  launched  fairly  out  into  a  sentence  that 
would  fill  more  than  two  pages,  so  that  we  may  hope  that 
his  illness  has  not  been  without  advantage.  When  I  called 
a  few  mornings  since  he  certainly  did  begin  a  sentence  with 
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'  nevertheless  and  notwithstanding,'  at  which  words  I  took 
fright  and  left.  I  trust  that  by  this  time  he  has  drawm 
the  sentence  to  a  close. 

Nov.  Qth. — I  wish  the  parish  was  larger,  so  that  I  might 
have  more  opportunity  of  studying  character.  To  amuse 
myself,  however,  I  detach  the  people  from  their  daily  oc- 
cupation, and  study  what  they  would  be  or  do  in  different 
circumstances.  In  this  way  my  parish  has  considerably 
extended,  though  I  say  nothing  to  the  parishioners  about 
the  various  metamorphoses  through  which  they  are  made 
to  pass.  Squire  Fogden  would  wonder  if  he  saw  himself 
floating  through  the  air,  a  winged  observer  of  other  lands, 
and  Mr.  Ledman  might  be  discomposed  if  he  saw  how 
often  I  send  him  into  the  depths  of  the  sea  to  search  its 
chambers  and  report  upon  the  habits  of  their  tenants. 
Fancy  the  Squire  writing  a  report !  Fancy  Ledman  face 
to  face  with  Behemoth  ! 

On  the  other  hand,  and  of  course  less  fancifully,  I  trans- 
pose the  social  positions  of  my  parishioners.  I  send 
Squire  Fogden  into  a  house  at  one-and-sixpence  a-week 
rent,  and  marry  him  to  a  woman  who  has  had  every 
affliction  that  every  other  woman  has  had,  only  in  an  in- 
finitely worse  form,  and  who  spends  aU  her  time  in  talk- 
ing about  herself  and  abusing  her  husband.  Quiet  old 
Ledman,  who  was  never  seen  in  a  perspiration  all  his  life, 
I  put  into  the  bank  during  a  panic.  Mr.  Matthew  Anner- 
son,  of  whom  I  shall  give  a  minute  description  sonie  day, 
I  compel  to  speak  in  a  whisper,  and  to  bow  to  his  wife's 
opinion  in  everything ;  the  said  wife  I  employ  in  a  lauda- 
ble endeavour  to  find  out  the  excellences  of  her  neigh- 
bours, and  bind  her  in  a  solemn  pledge  never  to  refer  to 
the  handsomeness  and  respectability  of  her  own  family. 
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Mr.  Ibberson  Ledman  I  appoint  to  a  dissenting  pulpit, 
and  force  him  to  misemploy  the  aspirate  in  every  possible 
case.  Thus  by  a  little  innocent  transformation  and 
transposition  I  manage  to  extend  the  boundary  of  my 
parish  and  to  see  parochiahsed  human  nature  in  two  or 
three  different  lights.  I  don't  know  tliat  it  is  worth  the 
trouble ;  perhaps  not,  only  it  quickens  the  passage  of  time 
and  keeps  the  mind  from  becoming  altogether  a  green 
pooL  One  wonders  that  ever  Providence  permitted  the 
creation  of  small  parishes.  This  is  one  of  the  mysteries 
that  will  be  cleared  up  too  late  to  do  any  good  to  am- 
bitious deacons  and  underpaid  curates. 

Nov.  2^th. — Twins  were  born  to  me  yesterday,  making 
my  family  six  in  number !  In  order  to  support  my  de- 
pendants, I  have  betaken  myself  to  literature,  but  here  I 
have  failed  for  various  reasons.  In  the  first  instance  I 
tried  my  hand  at  fiction,  but  in  less  than  a  dozen  pages 
my  imagination  came  to  a  dead  lock.  Of  course  I  called 
various  characters  around  my  desk  and  invited  them  in 
the  most  respectful  manner  to  make  themselves  at  home 
and  tell  me  all  they  knew ;  I  made  myself  as  hospitable  as 
possible,  and  offered  any  terras  in  reason  if  they  would 
only  make  themselves  agreeable  until  I  sketched  their 
features  and  made  a  note  of  their  instructive  conversation. 
For  a  time  I  got  them  to  talk,  but  when  I  read  over  my 
account  of  the  scene  it  looked  so  strikingly  like  a  pohce 
report  that  I  threw  it  into  the  fire.  There  was  nothing 
easy  about  it ;  it  was  all  hard  talking  ;  it  was  like  a  long 
row  of  straight  posts,  no  foliage  nor  flowers  anywhere  to 
be  seen — a  most  subduing  and  humiliating  sight.  Then  I 
tried  the  descriptive  style  ;  first  of  all  I  made  a  dead  set 
at  the  wood  which  is  about  a  mile  off :  I  had  heard  a  good 
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deal  about  colouring,  so  I  went  to  the  enterprising  man 
who  deals  in  oils,  and  drugs,  including  paints,  and  asked 
him  for  a  list  of  his  commodities,  got  it,  studied  it,  and 

set  to  work  upon  the  wood !     But ,  here  my  heart 

fails  me.  After  I  had  finished  the  description  I  was 
struck  with  such  a  sense  of  having  published,  or  having 
been  about  to  publish,  a  libel  upon  the  Creator  himself 
that  for  many  days  I  dare  not  go  near  the  wood  ;  I  had 
wronged  it,  done  it  a  most  aggravated  injustice  ;  had 
abused  it  most  scurrilously,  and  otherwise  acted  in  an  in- 
excusable manner.  Then  I  turned  an  imploring  eye  to 
the  clouds  as  if  I  might  abuse  them  with  impunity ;  the 
word '  amber  '  came  in  here  very  frequently  ;  I  had  not  the 
most  remote  idea  of  its  meaning,  but  it  looked  and 
sounded  as  if  it  meant  something ;  all  my  clouds  were 
amber  or  had  been  amber  ;  all  the  beautiful  little  breaks 
and  chinks  were  touched  with  amber  or  were  about  to  be 
touched  with  amber ;  the  sunrise  was  remarkable  for  its 
amber  hue,  and  the  setting  sun  went  down  amid  the  most 
gorgeous  amber.  I  was  not  so  disgusted  with  my  clouds 
as  I  was  with  my  wood  ;  they  did  look  as  if  they  might 
have  been  something  aerial  or  nubial,  but  as  for  the  wood 
it  was  not  in  the  hkeness  of  anything  in  heaven  above, 
or  on  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth. 
It  cannot  be  wondered  at  then,  that  my  family  looked  in 
vain  (at  least  for  some  years)  to  their  father's  pen  for 
luxuries,  for  toys,  for  holidays.  It  is  amazing  how  many 
fine  ideas  go  over  my  head  without  deigning  to  come  in. 
I  feel  almost  as  a  poor  parishioner  felt  when  he  said  one 
night  in  his  prayers — '  Lord  thou  hast  sent  me  a  many 
trials,  if  it  be  Thy  blessed  will  I  should  like  Thee  now  to 
try  me  wi'  a  bit  o'  brass.' 
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Looking  back  to  the  letter  on  IIomoDopntliy,  I  am  re- 
minded of  an  incident  in  connection  witli  the  ])erson  lit^^t 
referred  to  therein, .  which  may  be  appropriately  rehited 
here.  I  met  him  one  day  when  I  Avas  suflTiTiiig  a  some- 
what acute  pain  in  the  chest.  I  replied  to  liis  nsual  en- 
quiry about  my  health,  to  the  effect  tliat  I  was  not  (piite 
up  to  the  mark.  t 

*  A  wrong  system,  sir,  root  and  branch,  take  my  word 
for  it ;  quite  a  false  principle.' 

*Wliat?'saidL 

'  Medical  plans ;  all  wrong,  top  and  bottom.' 

*  What  do  you  advise  tlien  ? '  said  I  in  a  deferential  tone. 

*  Tinctures  sir;  tinctures,  tlieni's  tliethhijrs;  globules 
given  up  now,  never  heard  of — tinetures.' 

*  And  is  it  thought  that  the  tinctures  are  more  effi<:a- 
dous  than  the  globules  P  ' 

*Far.     Warms  up   the   inside   quick  and  wonderful. 
Gfoes  to  the  seat  of  disease  straiglit.' 
'Straight?' 

*  Straight,  sir  ;  clean  as  a  whistle  ;  no  wriggling  in  and 
out — an  hoiu:  or  two  and  all's  right.' 

*  What  are  these  tinctures?' 

*  Various.  No  two  alike.  There's  A  strength  ;  there's 
B  strength ;  there's  C  strength,  and  so  on  all  marked 
on  the  top  of  the  cork  ;  a  sucb'ng  child  might  pick  out 
which  was  which.' 

'  That's  really  very  simple,'  said  I. 

'  There's  the  beauty  ;  you've  hit  it ;  could'nt  have  said 
better ;  nailed  the  whole  concern  in  one  word.  It's  quite 
wrong  to  say  that  the  body  is  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made ;  quite  an  outrage ;  doctors'  physic  is  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made  if  you  like,  but  not  the  human 
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system.  There's  where  I  bother  the  old-system  men — 
see?' 

'  Clearly.' 

'  Bless  ye  sir,  I  don't  mind  telling  you  as  you  are,  as 
one  may  say,  going  about —  ' 

'  Not  like  a  roaring  lion,'  said  I,  while  he  paused. 

'  No ;  no ;  but  as  one  may  say  using  your  endeavours 
to  do  good ;  why,  sir,  I  had  an  unusually  big  boar 
to  sell  at  last  Lammas  fair,  and  just  the  night  afore 
he  was  took  like  with  a  panting  and  a  blowing,  his  great 
sides  flapped  together  like  the  blacksmith's  bellows, 
says  I  this  here  blowing's  come  at  a  bad  time,  but  as 
God  has  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  to  dwell  and 
so  forth,  I  shall  tip  his  tongue  with  a  hck  of  Ehus, 
and  see  what  haps.  BeUeve  me,  sir,  the  beast  had'nt 
the  thing  in  his  stomach  an  hour  when  his  eye  was 
as  bright  as  your's  and  he  would  have  spoken  to  me 
if  he  could  and  thanked  me  for  his  recovery.' 

'  You  amaze  me,'  said  I,  quite  sincerely,  *  but  do  you 
really  believe  all  this  stuff.' 

'  Facts,  sir !  look  at  the  cases ;  I  don't  go  into 
contradictious  talk  about  the  thing,  I  just  say  to  people 
"  Look  for  yourselves,"  says  I,  "  don't  let  me  lead  you 
by  the  nose :  look  at  the  cases  I "  there's  the  point, 
and  if  I  had  to  be  shut  up^  in  a  barrel  I  would  say  the 
same  thing  through  the  bung-hole.' 

*  Sir,'  said  I  in  a  mocking  but  disguised  tone,  *  you 
would  make  a  martyr  to  the  cause.' 

'  I  say,  sir,  to  you  what  I  would  say  to  everybody,  you 
must  pardon  my  forwardness,  but  I  would  say  to  you 
as  I  would  say  to  the  whole  world  if  they  were  here 
at  this  moment,  I  would  say  facts  is  stubborn  things 
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(*  Then  what  a  great  fact  you  must  be/  I  was  about  to 
say  in  boirowed  terms—) 

^  Let  anybody  look  at  the  published  facts ;  the  dates, 
the  names,  the  places,  all  given;  or  if  tliey  want  to 
have  further  evidence,  let  them  come  to  me^  I  say  to 
me^  sir,  for  I  have  got  nothing  to  be  aslianicd  on, 
nothing  in  the  world  sir,  and  tliey*!!  fnid  me  at  home  two 
days  in  the  week,  not  like  a  man  as  has  no  phice  for  the 
sole  of  his  foot,  but  I  have  a  regular  place,  a  wife, 
a  iamily,  and  men  employed  in  the  business,  and  TU 
point  them  out  case  upon  case  where  I  have  cured 
everything  but  insanity  with  nothing  but  these  here 
tinctures  I ' 

*  Then  you  must  have  made  an  extraordinary  amount 
of  money  ? ' 

•Nothing  by  the  tinctures,  sir,  not  a  penny  by  the 
tinctures,  no,  no  ;  there  may  be  people  in  the  world  who 
feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  send  out  curates  and  one 
curiosity  and  another  to  bring  the  blacks  over  to  say 
hallelujah  and  to  fight  with  one  another  as  to  whicli 
is  the  best  man,  but  for  my  part  I  say  heal  the  sick, 
get  little  children  through  the  measles,  says  I  subdue 
the  whooping  cough,  says  I  consume  consumption,  says  I 
keep  the  sexton  waiting  a  little  longer  ;  that's  my  creed.' 
The  pork-butcher  permitted  himself  to  get  Jis  near 
laughter  as  it  would  be  prudent  for  a  scientific  man  to  go. 

*  Still,'  said  I,  *  man  has  a  soul  as  well  as  a  body.' 

*  Granted.  But  how  do  you  get  at  the  soul  except 
through  the  body  ?  You  see,  as  I  say  to  my  missus  when 
I  am  ruminating  and  gruminating  upon  these  here 
things,  the  soul  never  shows  itself,  you  may,  as  it  were, 
see  it  a  fluttering  and  a  spluttering  behind  the  curtain,  at 
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'  nevertheless  and  notwithstanding,'  at  which  words  I  took 
fright  and  left.  I  trust  that  by  this  time  he  has  drawn 
the  sentence  to  a  close. 

Nov.  Qth. — I  wish  the  parish  was  larger,  so  that  I  might 
have  more  opportunity  of  studying  character.  To  amuse 
myself,  however,  I  detach  the  people  from  their  daily  oc- 
cupation, and  study  what  they  would  be  or  do  in  different 
circumstances.  In  this  way  my  parish  has  considerably 
extended,  though  I  say  nothing  to  the  parishioners  about 
the  various  metamorphoses  through  which  they  are  made 
to  pass.  Squire  Fogden  would  wonder  if  he  saw  himself 
floating  through  the  air,  a  winged  observer  of  other  lands, 
and  Mr.  Ledman  might  be  discomposed  if  he  saw  how 
often  I  send  him  into  the  depths  of  the  sea  to  search  its 
chambers  and  report  upon  the  habits  of  their  tenants. 
Fancy  the  Squire  writing  a  report !  Fancy  Ledman  face 
to  face  with  Behemoth  I 

On  the  other  hand,  and  of  course  less  fancifully,  I  trans- 
pose the  social  positions  of  my  parishioners.  I  send 
Squire  Fogden  into  a  house  at  one-and-sixpence  a-week 
rent,  and  marry  him  to  a  woman  who  has  had  every 
affliction  that  every  other  woman  has  had,  only  in  an  in- 
finitely worse  form,  and  who  spends  all  her  time  in  talk- 
ing about  herself  and  abusing  her  husband.  Quiet  old 
Ledman,  who  was  never  seen  in  a  perspiration  aU  his  life, 
.  I  put  into  the  bank  during  a  panic.  Mr.  Matthew  Anner- 
son,  of  whom  I  shall  give  a  minute  description  some  day, 
I  compel  to  speak  in  a  whisper,  and  to  bow  to  his  wife's 
opinion  in  everything ;  the  said  wife  I  employ  in  a  lauda- 
ble endeavour  to  find  out  the  excellences  of  her  neigh- 
bours, and  bind  her  in  a  solemn  pledge  never  to  refer  to 
the  handsomeness  and  respectability  of  her  own  family. 
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Mr.  Ibberson  Ledman  I  appoint  to  a  dUsontiii^  pulpit, 
and  force  him  to  misemploy  the  a.si)inito  in  every  possible 
case.  Thus  by  a  little  inn(x;cnt  Iransronnation  and 
transposition  I  manage  to  extend  the  Ixmndary  of  my 
parish  and  to  see  parochiahsed  human  nature  in  two  or 
three  different  lights.  I  don't  know  that  it  is  worth  the 
trouble;  perhaps  not,  only  it  quick(;ns  the  passjige  of  time 
and  keeps  the  mind  from  l)cooming  altogether  a  green 
pool  One  wonders  that  ever  Providence  permitted  the 
creation  of  small  parishes.  Tliis  is  one  of  the  mysteries 
that  will  be  cleared  up  tcx)  late  to  do  any  good  to  am- 
bitious deacons  and  underpaid  curates. 

Nov.  29th. — Twins  were  born  to  me  yesterday,  making 
my  family  six  in  number !  In  order  to  support  my  de- 
pendants, I  have  betaken  myself  to  literature,  but  here  I 
have  failed  for  various  reasons.  In  the  first  instanec  I 
tried  my  hand  at  fiction,  but  in  less  than  a  dozen  pages 
my  imagination  came  to  a  dead  lock.  Of  course  I  cjilled 
various  characters  aroimd  my  desk  and  invited  them  in 
the  most  respectful  manner  to  make  themselves  at  home 
and  tell  me  all  they  knew ;  I  made  myself  as  liospltable  as 
possible,  and  offered  any  terms  in  reason  if  tluy  would 
only  make  themselves  agreeable  luitil  I  sketched  their 
features  and  made  a  note  of  their  instructive  conversation. 
For  a  time  I  got  them  to  talk,  but  when  I  read  over  my 
account  of  the  scene  it  looked  so  strikingly  like  a  police 
report  that  I  threw  it  into  the  fire.  There  was  nothing 
easy  about  it ;  it  was  all  hard  talking  ;  it  was  like  a  long 
row  of  straight  posts,  no  foliage  nor  fiowers  anywhere  to 
be  seen — a  most  subduing  and  humiliating  sight.  Then  I 
tried  the  descriptive  style  ;  first  of  all  I  made  a  dead  set 
at  the  wood  which  is  about  a  mile  off* :  I  had  heard  a  good 
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deal  about  colouring,  so  I  went  to  the  enterprising  man 
who  deals  in  oils,  and  drugs,  including  paints,  and  asked 
him  for  a  list  of  his  commodities,  got  it,  studied  it,  and 

set  to  work  upon  the  wood !     But ,  here  my  heart 

fails  me.  After  I  had  finished  the  description  I  was 
struck  with  such  a  sense  of  having  published,  or  having 
been  about  to  publish,  a  libel  upon  the  Creator  himself 
that  for  many  days  I  dare  not  go  near  the  wood ;  I  had 
wronged  it,  done  it  a  most  aggravated  injustice  ;  had 
abused  it  most  scurrilously,  and  otherwise  acted  in  an  in- 
excusable manner.  Then  I  turned  an  imploring  eye  to 
the  clouds  as  if  I  might  abuse  them  with  impunity ;  the 
word '  amber  '  came  in  here  very  frequently  ;  I  had  not  the 
most  remote  idea  of  its  meaning,  but  it  looked  and 
sounded  as  if  it  meant  something ;  all  my  clouds  were 
amber  or  had  been  amber ;  all  the  beautiful  little  breaks 
and  chinks  were  touched  with  amber  or  were  about  to  be 
touched  with  amber ;  the  sunrise  was  remarkable  for  its 
amber  hue,  and  the  setting  sun  went  down  amid  the  most 
gorgeous  amber.  I  was  not  so  disgusted  with  my  clouds 
as  I  was  with  my  wood  ;  they  did  look  as  if  they  might 
have  been  something  aerial  or  nubial,  but  as  for  the  wood 
it  was  not  in  the  hkeness  of  anything  in  heaven  above, 
or  on  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth. 
It  cannot  be  wondered  at  then,  that  my  family  looked  in 
vain  (at  least  for  some  years)  to  their  father's  pen  for 
luxuries,  for  toys,  for  holidays.  It  is  amazing  how  many 
tine  ideas  go  over  my  head  without  deigning  to  come  in. 
I  feel  almost  as  a  poor  parishioner  felt  when  he  said  one 
night  in  his  prayers—'  Lord  thou  hast  sent  me  a  many 
trials,  if  it  be  Thy  blessed  will  I  should  like  Thee  now  to 
try  me  wi'  a  bit  o'  brass.' 


TIKCTURES.  83 

Looking  back  to  the  letter  on  IIomoDopathy,  I  am  re- 
minded of  an  incident  in  connection  with  the  person  last 
referred  to  therein,,  which  may  be  appropriately  related 
here.  I  met  him  one  day  when  I  was  sufTeriiig  a  some- 
what acute  pain  in  the  chest.  I  replied  to  his  usual  en- 
quiry about  my  health,  to  the  effect  that  I  was  not  (juite 
up  to  the  mark. 

*  A  wrong  system,  sir,  root  and  branch,  take  my  word 
for  it ;  quite  a  false  principle.' 

'WhatP'saidL 

'  Medical  plans ;  all  wrong,  toj)  and  bottom.' 

'  What  do  you  advise  then  ? '  said  I  in  a  deferential  tone. 

*  Tinctures  sir;  tinctures,  them's  thetlnngs;  globules 
given  up  now,  never  heard  of — tinctures.' 

*  And  is  it  thought  that  the  tinctures  are  more  effica- 
cious than  the  globules  ?  ' 

'  Far.  Warms  up  the  inside  quick  and  wonderful. 
Goes  to  the  seat  of  disease  straiglit.' 

*  Straight  ? ' 

'  Straight,  sir  ;  clean  as  a  whistle  ;  no  wriggling  in  and 
out — an  hour  or  two  and  all's  right.' 

*  What  are  these  tinctures?' 

'  Various.  No  two  alike.  There's  A  strength  ;  there's 
B  strength ;  there's  C  strength,  and  so  on  all  marked 
on  the  top  of  the  cork ;  a  sucking  child  might  pick  out 
which  was  which.' 

'  That's  really  very  simple,'  said  I. 

'  There's  the  beauty  ;  you've  hit  it ;  could'nt  have  said 
better ;  nailed  the  whole  concern  in  one  w^ord.  It's  quite 
wrong  to  say  that  the  body  is  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made ;  quite  an  outrage ;  doctors'  physic  is  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made  if  you  like,  but  not  the  human 
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system.  There's  where  I  bother  the  old-system  men — 
see?' 

'  Clearly; 

'  Bless  ye  sir,  I  don't  mind  telling  you  as  you  are,  as 
one  may  say,  going  about —  ' 

'  Not  like  a  roaring  lion,'  said  I,  while  he  paused. 

'  No ;  no ;  but  as  one  may  say  using  your  endeavours 
to  do  good ;  why,  sir,  I  had  an  unusually  big  boar 
to  sell  at  last  Lammas  fair,  and  just  the  night  afore 
he  was  took  like  with  a  panting  and  a  blowing,  his  great 
sides  flapped  together  like  the  blacksmith's  bellows, 
says  I  this  here  blowing's  come  at  a  bad  time,  but  as 
God  has  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  to  dwell  and 
so  forth,  I  shall  tip  his  tongue  with  a  hck  of  Ehus, 
and  see  what  haps.  Beheve  me,  sir,  the  beast  had'nt 
the  thing  in  his  stomach  an  hour  when  his  eye  was 
as  bright  as  your's  and  he  would  have  spoken  to  me 
if  he  could  and  thanked  me  for  his  recovery.' 

*  You  amaze  me,'  said  I,  quite  sincerely,  *  but  do  you 
really  beheve  all  this  stuff.' 

*  Facts,  sir!  look  at  the  cases;  I  don't  go  into 
contradictious  talk  about  the  thing,  I  just  say  to  people 
"  Look  for  yourselves,"  says  I,  "  don't  let  me  lead  you 
by  the  nose :  look  at  the  cases ! "  there's  the  point, 
and  if  I  had  to  be  shut  up^  in  a  barrel  I  would  say  the 
same  thing  through  the  bung-hole.' 

'  Sir,'  said  I  in  a  mocking  but  disguised  tone,  *  you 
would  make  a  martyr  to  the  cause.' 

'  I  say,  sir,  to  you  what  I  would  say  to  everybody,  you 
must  pardon  my  forwardness,  but  I  would  say  to  you 
as  I  would  say  to  the  whole  world  if  they  were  here 
at  this  moment,  I  would  say  facts  is  stubborn  things—' 
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Mr.  Ibberson  Ledman  I  appoint  to  a  dissenting  piili>it, 
and  force  him  to  misemploy  the  as[)inite  iu  every  possible 
case.  Thus  by  a  little  innocent  transformation  and 
transposition  I  manage  to  extend  the  Ijoundary  of  my 
parish  and  to  see  parochiaUsed  human  nature  in  two  or 
three  different  lights.  I  don't  know  that  it  is  wortli  the 
trouble;  perhaps  not,  only  it  quickens  the  passage  of  time 
and  keeps  the  mind  from  becoming  altcjgether  a  green 
pooL  One  wonders  that  ever  Providence  permitted  the 
creation  of  small  parishes.  Tliis  is  one  of  the  mysteries 
that  will  be  cleared  up  tcx)  late  to  do  any  good  to  am- 
bitious deacons  and  underpaid  curates. 

Nov.  29?A. — Twins  were  born  to  me  yesterday,  making 
my  family  six  in  number!  In  order  to  support  my  de- 
pendants, I  have  betaken  myself  to  litcmture,  but  here  I 
have  failed  for  various  reasons.  In  the  first  instance  I 
tried  my  hand  at  fiction,  but  in  less  tlian  a  dozen  pages 
my  imagination  came  to  a  dead  lock.  Of  course  I  called 
various  characters  around  my  desk  and  invited  them  in 
the  most  respectful  manner  to  make  themselves  at  home 
and  tell  me  all  they  knew ;  I  made  myself  as  liospitable  as 
possible,  and  offered  any  terms  in  reason  if  they  would 
only  make  themselves  agreeable  until  I  sketched  their 
features  and  made  a  note  of  their  instructive  conversation. 
For  a  time  I  got  them  to  talk,  but  when  I  read  over  my 
account  of  the  scene  it  looked  so  strikingly  like  a  police 
report  that  I  threw  it  into  the  fire.  There  was  nothing 
easy  about  it ;  it  was  all  hard  talking  ;  it  was  like  a  long 
row  of  straight  posts,  no  foliage  nor  flowers  anywhere  to 
be  seen — a  most  subduing  and  humiliating  sight.  Then  I 
tried  the  descriptive  style  ;  first  of  all  I  made  a  dead  set 
at  the  wood  which  is  about  a  mile  off :  I  had  heard  a  good 
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the  same  time  the  curtain  is  always  pretty  closely  drawn 
down.  Now  how  do  you  reach  your  hand  through  the 
curtain  ?  these  here  tinctures  put  the  curtain  right,  they 
clean  it,  they  straighten  it  out,  they  make  it  fit  to  be 
looked  at,  then  you  may  go  forward  with  the  thirty-nine 
articles  and  the  church  in  general,  and  there'll  be  some 
sense  in  it,  but  not  while  the  curtain  is  dirty  or  in  knots.' 
I  felt  that  this  was  too  huge  a  deliverance  to  be 
attacked  as  a  whole,  so  I  fixed  upon  a  point — 

*  I  have  heard  that  your  system  is  excellent  for  children ; 
no  nauseous  taste  you  see.' 

'  Ah,  there  you  are  ;  shows  your  backward  state  :  sir, 
you  will  excuse  me  but  you  are  thinking  of  the  globules, 
now,  sir,  I  have  told  you  pretty  plainly  that  we  work  by 
tinctures — ' 

'  Truly ;  I  beg  your  pardon — are  the  tinctures  tasteless? ' 

*  There  it  is !  you  see  your  ignorance !  Try  them. 
Say  no  more.  They'll  make  you  long  for  apiece  of  sugar.' 

'  Well  now,'  said  I,  '  you  talk  about  your  cases  ;  can't 
the  regular  practitioners  ppint  to  facts  ?  ' 

'  Point  to  'em  ?  yes,  no  doubt  of  it,  they  can  point  to 
'em,  but  let  me  ask  any  sensible  man  what  good  pointing 
will  do?  And  let  me  further  ask  any  sensible  man  who 
he  thinks  will  believe  them  when  they  do  point?  Of 
course  the  regular  practitioners  are  all  bound  to  one 
another,  and  what  one  says  another  will  swear  to ;  but 
who  believes  them  ? ' 

'  0,'  said  I,  '  that  will  never  do ;  you  must  take  their 
word  of  honour ;  they  are  gentlemen.' 

*  Gentlemen?  I  needn't  tell  you  who  has  been  called  a 
"  gentleman  "  afore  to-day,  yes  and  he  has  been  called 
the  "  old  gentleman  "  too,  but  does  it  follow  the  same  as 
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two  and  two  are  four  that  he  2.v  a  gcntlcninii  and  that  I've 
got  to  believe  him  ?  Does  it  ?  ' 

*  You  shut  me  up  to  one  answer  there/  siiid  I  'at  tlu» 
same  time  there  are  gentlemen.' 

^  Granted  again.  Let  me  put  the  lhin<^  to  your  ronnnon 
sense,  and  you  shall  see  who  the  ginitlenion  are,  I  iiu^an 
the  real  out-and-out  gentlemen,  none  of  your  elertro- 
plated  upstarts.  Now  look.  There's  the  honiaH)paths 
and  there's  the  allopaths;  now  look  at  em  and  what  do 
you  see  ? ' 

*  The  homcDopaths  and  allopaths  I  suppose.' 

*Not  a  bit  of  it.  The  homoeopaths  is  men  who  jjfoes  in 
for  the  good  of  the  public,  and  the  allopaths  goes  in  lor  a 
bit  o'  Latin  stuff  called  ''pro  bono  puldlco^''  now  you  see 
the  difference?  Plain  English  that  all  tlie  world  may 
understand,  and  a  slice  of  dog  Latin  which  may  mean 
anything  or  nothing  according  as  you  are  disposed  to 
twist  itj — there  it  is !  See  ? 

*  Not  exactly  ;  you  should  know  that  pro  bono  publico 
means  "for  the  good  of  the  public."  ' 

*  Public?  yes,  but  let  me  ask  what  public?  there's  the 
point  I  For  the  good  of  the  public  that  is  already  about 
as  well  as  it  can  be ;  but  when  the  homoeopatliist  says 
the  public,  what  does  he  mean  ?  Why,  in  course,  he 
means  the  "public"  as  has  been  given  up  by  the  other 
doctors  as  you  call  the  regular  practitioners.  See  ?  That's 
how  the  seam  runs :  the  public  as  has  been  given  up  by 
the  old  jog-trot  faculty,  given  up  to  die,  men  as  has  got 
their  dismissal  from  this  world,  now  this  is  the  public  as 
we  work  for,  we  seek  them  out,  we  spare  no  pains,  and 
almost  as  soon  as  they  have  swallowed  the  tinctures  they 
get  quite  lively.     Seen  it  with  my  own  eyes ;  seen  it 
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a  hundred  times  over ;  and  nobody  will  make  me  think 
that  seeing's  not  believing.' 

The  pig-jobber  here  turned  round  on  one  heel  to  show 
that  he  knew  what  he  was  about,  and  then  he  looked  at 
me  in  a  manner  which  would  have  annihilated  any 
ordinary  scepticism. 

'  Now '  said  I,  '  excuse  a  plain  question  ;  you  have  not 
had  a  professional  education,  how  does  it  come  that  you 
are  so  clever  ? ' 

'  Insight,  sir  ;  insight ;  without  insight,  nothing  can  be 
done  ;  bless  you,  sir,  you  should  ha'  seen  what  I've  seen. 
Believe  me,  sir,  I've  gone  up  to  a  patient  when  she  has 
been  as  white  as  a  bit  o'  clear  starched  musUn,  just  skin 
and  bone,  and  death  has  been  as  plain  in  her  eye  as  possible, 
and  her  pulse  just  wabbling  about  like  a  lost  thing,  and 
I've  given  her  the  tincture,  always  A  strong  in  such  low 
cases,  and  before  I  have  left  the  house  she's  looked  up 
as  if  she'd  taken  a  new  lease.  Now  that's  what  I  call  in- 
sight.* 

'  And  the  doctors  had  given  her  up,  had  they  ?  ' 

*  Given  her  up  ;  left  the  place ;  said  they  would'nt 
meet  me ;  so  when  they  wouldn't  meet  me  in  course  I 
couldn't  meet  them^  so  I  set  to  work  alone,  and  the 
difference  between  them  and  me  is  that  they  have  to 
grope  about  in  the  dark  making  'speriment  after  'speri- 
ment  and  running  up  a  long  bill  and  then  when  they've 
coached  the  patient  to  the  very  edge  of  the  grave  they 
give  up  their  game  and  leave  it  to  other  people ;  then 
the  homoeopaths  comes  in,  sees  at  once  how  the  cards 
is  lying,  and  sets  forward  a  healing  machinery  and  gets 
the  patient  on  his  legs  again  ;  now  all  this  is  insight, 
a  thing  you  can  never  pick  up  in  colleges.' 
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*  Natural  genius,  ch  ?' 

*  That's  it.  And  what  is  anything  if  it  is  not  natumi, 
answer  me  tliat* 

^  I  should  say  it  is  u/inatural.' 

*  Gbod.  And  isn't  the  regular  old  d(K*t()ring  llio  most 
unnatural  thing  in  the  world  ?  IIavcii*t  I  soi*  it  breaking 
up  fiimilies,  snuffing  out  little  cliildivn,  an<l  i^iiai)i)iiig 
off  old  people  like  dry  branches  and  chucking  thcni  out 
of  the  world  without  so  much  as  a  tear  much  less  a  groan, 
ay  as  hard  as  flint. 

*  You've  seen  this,  have  you  ? ' 

*  Seen  it,  and  cursed  it  in  my  heart.  That's  what  made 
me  take  up  with  the  tinctures ;  bless  you  I've  business 
enough  in  the  bacon  line  to  keep  half  a  dozen  men 
employed,  but  says  T,  how  can  any  man  as  has  a  heart 
stand  by  and  see  this  cruelty,  and  further  says  I  if  the 
doctors  has  turned  butc^hers,  why  shouldn't  the  butchei-s 
turn  doctors  ?  I  got  a  bit  o'  reasoning  there,  as  you  cannot 
get  the  point  of  a  fork  into.     See  ? ' 

*  That's  a  good  point,'  said  I,  with  ambiguous 
meaning. 

*  Well,  what  should  happen  ?  No  sooner  had  I  taken 
up  with  the  tinctures  than  my  missus  began  a-barking  at 
me  as  if  I  wasn't  master  in  my  own  house,  but  when  she 
saw  case  after  case,  and  I  say  I  wish  people  would  only 
look  at  the  cases^  she  says  to  me  in  a  familiar  way,  she  says, 
"Tom  I  "  Says  I  ''What  now?  "  She  says,  "Go  on  with  the 
tinkters."  Says  1,  "  hollo  there !  "  Says  she,  "  I'm  not 
a-joking."  Says  I,  "explain  yourself."  Says  she,  "  I've  seen 
the  cases,  seen  them,  and  you  are  a-doing  good,  and  I  wish 
you  to  go  on."  Says  I,  "  Bessy  you  always  was  a  kind 
hearted  wench,  and  after  all  you  bark  more   nor  you 
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bite,"  and  after  that  sir  she's  a-took  up  with  these  here 
tinctures  as  you  never  saw  the  like  ;  she's  called  up  of 
nights,  and  sent  for  of  days,  and  she  never  complains.' 

'  And  is  she  as  successful  as  you  in  bringing  people 
round  ? ' 

'  More.  I'm  nowhere  where  she  comes.  In  course  at 
first  I  explained  to  her  about  the  medicines,  and  the 
corks,  and  the  marks,  and  she  picked  it  up  as  fast  as 
winking,  and  now  I'll  back  her  agen  any  of  her  neigh- 
bours be  they  big  or  little.' 

'  A  woman  of  insight,  I  suppose  ?  ' 

'  Is'nt  she  ?  You  suppose  right  there ;  and  a  woman  of 
kindness  too ;  why  bless  you  the  bacon  she  gives  away  out 
of  our  shop  would  keep  many  a  family.' 

'  She  gives  it  to  the  patients  does  she  ? ' 

*  Every  bit  of  it.  She  has  a  nice  wheedling  way  with  her ; 
when  she  gives  the  patient  a  tincture  she  says,  "  now  lovey 
get  better  and  you  shall  have  a  bit  of  my  best  bacon  a 
sweet  httle  piece  out  of  the  very  middle  of  the  shoulder." 
That's  her  plan.' 

'  And  it  succeeds  ?' 

'  Never  saw  anything  Uke  it.  Case  after  case  she's 
cured,  and  it  seems  as  though  the  people  could  never 
thank  her  enough  ;  bless  you,  of  a  Sunday  afternoon  our 
big  room  over  the  shop  is  full  of  people  who  have  come 
to  tell  her  how  much  they  owe  her,  then  they  stop  to  tea 
and  we  spend  a  very  pleasant  Sunday  evening  in,  talking 
over  the  cases.' 

'  Then  I  suppose  you  think  homoeopathy  will  make  great 
progress  ? ' 

'  Cannot  be  doubted.  The  cases  speak  for  themselves. 
One  tells  another.' 
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*Well/  said  I,  *as  the  thing  is  so  good  wliy  docs  it  not 
make  greater  progress  ? ' 

*  Ignorance,  sir,  nothing  but  ignorance ;  the  public  is 
in  a  state  of  blindness  respecthig  their  own  bodies,  and 
they  swallow  anything  that's  nasty  and  dear.  CJivo  nii?  an 
intelligent  man  to  talk  to,  and  I  have  no  fear,  bul  I  caiuiot 
do  any  good  with  the  ignorant  and  i)rcjudiccd.' 

*  Just  so/ 

*Then  look  at  the  good  which  I  get  to  myself.  Only 
last  week,  I  called  upon  a  poor  fellow  and  my  heart  bled 
for  him.  He  thought  ho  was  dying,  and  he  turned  to 
his  wife,  and  said  "  Janey  what  will  you  do  when  I'm 
gone?"  I  shed  tears,  I  did.  Now  if  he  had  said  Jane 
I  should  not  have  felt  it  so  much,  but  when  he  said 
"  Jan^y  "  it  was  so  tender  like.' 

'  That's  very  good,'  said  I,  '  if  he  had  called  her  a  turk 
you  would  have  snubbed  him,  but  if  he  had  called  her 
a  turkey  you  would  have  shed  tears.' 

The  benevolent  homoDopath  was  visibly  shocked.  It 
will  be  a  long  time  before  I  can  forget  his  look,  and  I  am 
afraid  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  he  forgives  me. 
He  has,  however,  the  remedy  in  his  own  hands  for  being, 
as  his  conversation  shows,  an  intelligent  man  he  will  be 
able  to  cool  his  vengeance  with  an  appropriate  tincture. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

*  Youtli  resembles  a  Claude  Lorraine  glass,  which  imparts  to  all  objects 
its  own  beautiful  tints )  but  age  is  like  a  magnifying  lens  which  leaves  no 
defect  unseen.' 

IT  W  N  Ti  be  diflScult  for  me  to  describe  the  Annersons. 
A  novelist  might  do  it,  but  I  am  not  a  novelist. 
Mr.  Annerson  is  a  character,  and  Mrs.  Annerson  is  a 
character  ;  two  characters  in  one  house !  I  first  saw  Mr. 
Annerson  at  Squire  Fogden's,  just  as  the  Squire  was 
getting  a  little  roimd  from  the  illness  into  which  he  had 
been  thrown  by  his  losses.  He  had  come  to  see  if 
anything  could  be  done  to  assist  the  Squire  or  his  family, 
and  so  far  I  was  predisposed  in  his  favour.  I  remember 
his  conversation  very  clearly,  it  was  so  difierent  to  Mr. 
Fogden's. 

'  I'm  glad  to  see  you  so  much  better,  Fogden,  for  'pon 
my  word  I'd  given  you  up  ;  but  not  to  make  many  words 
about  it  what  are  you  up  to  for  the  future  ? ' 

'I  thank  you,'  said  the  Squire  with  considerable 
abatement  of  his  natural  force,  'I  have  always  gone 
upon  a  conscientious  principle  myself,  I  think  that  notwith- 
standing the  transitoriness  of  terrestrial — ' 

*  Confound  "  terestrial,"  '  was  the  reply.  *  I  am  a  man  of 
one  word,  and  my  one  word  now  is.  How  can  I  help  you 
and  your  family  ? ' 

'  I  was  just  about  to  observe — ' 

'  Well,  look  sharp  Fogden  my  man,  and  get  it "  observed  " 
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for  this  is  market  day  and  my  liorse  is  standing  at  the 
gate/ 

'  I  was  just  about  to  remark,'  Fogden  continued, '  that 
my  hopes  are  now  converged  upon  Martha  and  Christoplier, 
or  rather  I  should  say  upon  Christopher  and  Maillia,  for 
according  to  the  highest  authority,  as  our  respected  spiri- 
tual adviser  will  tell  you,  Adam  was  first  formed  then 
Eve—' 

'  Confound  Adam  and  Eve,'  Annerson  answered, '  for  my 
part  I  wish  neither  of  them  had  ever  been  fonned ;  it  'd 
have  been  a  round  good  thing  for  me  if  they'd  still  been 
lying  i'  th'  dust, — a  jolly  good  job,  and  no  mistake.' 

The  Squire  here  appealed  to  me  but  I  shrank  from 
encountering  so  coarse  and  slashing  a  fcilker,  merely 
saying,  '  I  shall  talk  to  Mr.  Annerson  on  these  subjects 
another  day.' 

'Ay,  ay,'   said  Annerson  *  another  day,   certainly — ' 

'Well,'  said  the  Squire  in  his  most  solemnly  solemn 
solemnity,  '  I  must  confess,  Mr.  Annerson,  that  when  I 
hear  you  employing  language  so  evidently  and  awfully 
profane  my  mental  faculties  and  moral  sentiments  are  so 
thoroughly  disconcerted  and — ' 

'  Come,  come,  Fogden,  I  hate  those  long  words  that 
require  a  railroad  across  'em ;  you  should  speak  shorter 
man ;  it  would  never  do  to  have  hot  dinners  on  Sundays 
if  you  were  parson,  unless  we  had  'em  at  twelve  o'clock 
at  night.' 

'  Ah  I  Mr.  Annerson,'  returned  the  man  of  conscience, 
'  my  life  has  been  grounded  upon,  and  governed  by, 
principles  which  are  indeed  mysterious'  [here  I  inwardly 
assented]  '  that  is  to  say  have  been  incomprehensible ' 
[here  I  almost  audibly  assented]  '  to  men  of  a  certain  class. 
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but  throughout  the  whole  of  my  career  I  have  been 
governed  by  three  or  four  mottoes — ' 

'  Confusion  to  your  mottoes/  said  Annerson,  *  I  never 
had  any  mottoes,  but  there's  not  a  man  in  yon  little 
town  can  put  me  behind  him  when  there's  a  stroke  of 
business  to  be  done,  and  what's  more,  Fogden,  look  you 
here,  I  can  turn  Christy  out  a  clever  business  fellow,'  and 
to  prove  this  he  caught  Christy  a  smart  slap  on  the  near 
shoulder,  and  looked  at  him,  much  as  he  would  have 
looked  at  a  colt. 

The  proposition  was  left  for  consideration.  From  that 
time  I  became  interested  in  Annerson  and  took  some 
pains  to  study  him  and  his  wife.  Annerson  had  a  business 
in  the  adjoining  town,  and  shortly  after  I  entered  the 
parish  he  took  a  good  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
followed  the  other  parishioners  to  church.  Certainly  he 
could  not  be  called  a  refined  man,  still  that  is  not  neces- 
sary in  order  to  be  a  parishioner.  His  attainments  in 
English  grammar  were  so  scanty,  that  whenever  he  got  a 
little  excited,  he  dismissed  the  nine  parts  of  speech  *  with 
their  various  modifications  and  derivations,'  and  took 
heartily  to  the  vernacular  dialect,  a  dialect  which  I 
despair  of  representing  in  written  forms;  and  as  in 
grammar,  so  in  morals,  for  at  times  he  treated  the  ten 
commandments  as  uncivilly  as  the  nine  parts  of  speech. 
The  principal  thing,  though,  that  struck  me  at  the  outset, 
and  about  which  I  made  a  good  deal  of  enquiry,  was  a 
peculiar  laugh ;  I  don't  know  how  to  put  the  idea  better 
but  I  mean  that  as  a  man  might  have  a  pug  nose  or  a 
cross  eye,  so  Matthew  Annerson  had  a  laugh.  I  have 
heard  it  many  a  time.  It  was  a  shrill,  hollow,  spectral 
laugh,  sometimes  like  the  ghost  of  a  scream,  sometimes 
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he  laughed  when  nobody  could  tell  what  he  was  hni«iliinjx 
at ;  he  laughed  before  answering  a  question,  he  1au<rhe(l 
while  he  was  answering  it,  and  he  huighed  after  lie  had 
answered  it.  I  found  on  enquir}*  that  this  laujzh  was  so 
useful  and  profitable  that  it  might  have  been  announeed  as 
a  member  of  the  firm — the  style  and  title  might  actually 
have  been  *  Annerson  and  Laugh.'  While  he  indulged  it 
he  was  considering  what  he  could  say  next;  it  kept  him 
out  of  many  a  fix  by  keeping  him  out  of  a  good  deal  of  (ex- 
temporaneous speech.  He  laughed,  too,  at  veiy  unlikely 
times;  I  have  heard,  for  example,  that  when  a  poor 
debtor  went  into  the  sweating-room,  Matthew  would  call 
up  the  said  spectral  laugh,  which  gave  the  unsuspecting 
customer  the  idea  that  Matthew  would  probably  run 
the  pen  through  the  account,  and  so  end  a  trouble- 
some business.  But  this  pleasant  delusion  was  soon  dis- 
pelled. The  laugh  gave  an  op])ortunity  for  reflection, 
and  reflection  never  brought  Matthew  Anncrson  to  a 
generous  view  of  any  case  ;  he  could  have  laughed  while 
signing  a  death  warrant !  If  the  debtor  could  make  out 
a  tolerably  promising  case,  he  went  away  with  the  im- 
pression that  Matthew  Annerson  was  a  nice  good-tempered 
•  man,  and  started  a  rumour  to  that  effect,  so  that  Matthew 
had  two  contradictory  reputations  in  the  parish. 

Mrs.  Annerson  presented  a  marked  contrast  to  her 
husband.  She  prided  herself  on  being  'a  perfect  lady.' 
Though  I  cannot  allow  the  justice  of  her  claim,  yet  it 
must  be  confessed  that  she  was  exceedingly  neat  and 
prim  in  all  her  personal  and  domestic  arrangements. 
She  was  Matthew  Annerson's  second  wife,  and  exactly 
twenty  years  his  junior.     It  was  rumoured  that  she  had 
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married  him  for  the  sake  of  his  money,  but  that  was  no 
business  of  mine ;  I  had  simply,  as  a  parish  priest,  to 
study  human  character  in  order  that  I  might  know  how 
to  treat  it  on  a  Sunday.  Mrs.  Annerson  took  a  fancy  to 
my  quiet  little  wife,  and  often  made  her  uncomfortable 
by  relating  domestic  circumstances  of  the  most  private 
nature.  Upon  these,  of  course,  I  have  nothing  to  say, 
but  a  few  words  from  her  will  show  another  phase  of 
Matthew  Annerson's  character. 

'  Just  see  how  he  acts  at  table,  that  will  show  you  what  a 
lady  of  refinement  has  to  suffer — look  no  farther  back  than 
last  Sunday '  [the  Annersons  always  construed  the  fourth 
commandment  sohberally  as  to  get  from  it  the  notion  that 
a  dinner-party  on  any  other  day  but  Sunday  would  be 
quite  irreligious]  *  when  Mr.  Howers  was  here,  and 
several  of  my  own  friends — that  man  Howers,  I  must 
say,  is  a  most  outrageous  eater,  quite  a  glutton  I  call  him, 
and  as  for  holding  his  knife  and  fork,  good  gracious  ! — 
well,  just  see  how  Mr.  Annerson  heaped  up  his  plate  with 
all  kinds  of  things,  and  kept  saying  all  the  time  that  he 
had  '  eaten  nothing,'  and  even  when  Howers  said  he  was 
satisfied  (and  he  doesn't  say  that  in  a  hurry  or  by  mis- 
take) Mr.  Annerson  would  have  it  that  be  had  made  a 
very  poor  dinner  and  he  was  sure  that  Howers  did'nt  like 
what  had  been  provided ;  now  that'll  the  sort  of  thing  which 
I  consider  so  much  opposed  to  gentlemanly  conduct.' 

And  on  another  day  she  said — 

'  Look  how  awkwardly  he  takes  a  lady  into  the  dining- 
room  !  Just  think  how  many  beautiful  and  expensive 
dresses  he  has  spoiled  by  splashing  the  gravy  about  when 
he  is  carving  !  Of  course  the  ladies  are  too  well  bred  to 
complain ;   they  nod  and  smile  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
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pened,  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  when  I  tell  Mr.  Auium- 
8on  of  these  things,  which  I  do  rcf^ularly  every  Sunday 
night  he  sets  up  that  horrid  laugh  of  his,  and  says  that 
whoever  comes  to  his  house  shall  have  i)lenty  to  eat  and 
it's  no  business  of  his  how  nnuiy  dress(»s  are  siM)iled.' 

'But  all  this  is  done  in  kindn.ess,'  her  interlocutor  sujx- 
gested,  'Mr.  Annerson  is  veiy  straij^ditforwanl  in  ins 
manners,  is  he  not  P  ' 

*  A  good  deal  too  much  so,  for  my  taste,'  was  the  answer, 
•where  docs  either  God  or  man  give  i)eoj)le  permission  to 
say  all  they  think?  I  have  known  Mr.  Annerson  on  a 
Sunday,  after  hearing  one  of  tlic  most  beautiful  sermons, 
when  we  have  had  friends  to  diimer,  find  fault  with 
everything  on  the  table,  and  eonduet  himself  as  thouLdi 
he  expected  me  to  go  into  the  kitchen  and  superintend 
the  cooking;  but  it  always  teas  so  with  him  since  I  knew 
him,  the  moment  he  sets  his  eye  on  the  table  lie  b(;gins 
to  quarrel  with  every  dish,  and  he  sharpens  his  carving- 
knife  as  if  he  was  going  to  kill  an  ox ;  the  steel  is 
actually  worn  half  through — it  is  as  true  as  that  I  am 
speaking  to  you.' 

Mrs.  Annerson  as  a  lady  laying  claim  to  the  highest 
refinement  had  a  peculiar  taste  for  secrets,  and  though 
she  knew  when  and  where  to  give  them  an  airing,  yet 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  letting  people  know  that  her 
breast  was  a  very  liive  of  confidetuies,  and  whenever  a 
special  name  came  up  she  gave  signs  of  knowing  some- 
thing in  connection  with  that  name  which  everybody 
didn't  know.  This  was  of  course  a  proof  of  her  reline  - 
ment ;  it  showed  the  purity  and  elevation  of  her  taste. 

The  most  urgent  question  with  me  is  how  to  ])reach  to 
such  people  I     They  nod  assent  to  everything  I  say  in  the 

II 
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pulpit,  and  then  act  as  if  they  had  never  nodded  at  all. 
They  say  that  I  preach  beautiful  sermons,  sometimes  they 
say  very  beautiful  sermons,  and  then  they  go  and 
act  as  if  sermon-hearing  were  a  weekly  engagement 
which  is  all  very  well  in  its  place.  I  have  had  about 
five  years  of  it  now,  and  the  people  are  just  about  where 
I  found  them  ;  just  as  regular,  just  as  civil,  just  as  indif- 
ferent. I  may  be  mistaken,  but  this  is  how  the  case 
looks  from  my  point  of  view.  It  is  doing  them  simple 
justice,  however,  to  say  that  they  are  attached  to  the 
Established  Church.  A  very  few  of  the  poor  have  been 
affected  by  the  wrinkled  old  man  who  holds  forth  in  the 
dissenting  hovel,  but  the  better-to-do  parishioners  are 
quite  sound  in  their  ecclesiastical  theories.  This  is  both 
an  encouragement  and  a  difficulty  ;  of  course  it  is  a  satis- 
faction to  me  to  have  no  controversy  about  the  basis  of 
the  church,  and  thoroughly  gratifying  to  an  ordained 
man  to  hear  the  addle-headed  dissenting  preacher 
turned  into  ridicule  at  every  respectable  tea-table  in  the 
parish ;  on  the  other  hand  I  begin  to  be  afraid  that  many 
of  the  parishioners  are  deluding  themselves  with  the 
notion  that  a  good  ecclesiastical  theory  is  an  indispensable 
passport  to  heaven.  I  once  ventured  to  tell  Mrs.  Anner- 
son  and  a  few  other  ladies  who  were  preparing  for  a 
Church  Bazaar  that  there  was  something  more  required 
as  a  qualification  for  heaven  than  a  sound  hatred  of  dis- 
senters and  dissent. 

'  One  thing  sir,  you  won't  deny,'  she  said, '  and  that 
is  that  we  must  resist  the  devil  ? ' 

'  That  is  quite  true,  Mrs.  Annerson,'  I  replied, '  but  I 
hardly  see  your  meaning.' 

'  My  meaning  is  that  as  there  are,  as  you  may  say,  only 
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one  two  sects  in  the  world,  the  Church  and  Dissent,  and 
as  the  Church  is  what  one  may  call  the  Child  of  IVovi- 
dence,  of  course  Dissent  must  belong  to  the  devil.' 

A  neat  old  lady  who  was  putting  an  edge  on  a  |)in- 
cushion  said,  *  that  is  quite  clear.' 

*  Pardon  me,  ladies,  of  course  as  nii  onlained  ]>nest  I 
have  no  intention  to  degrade  the  Cliureh  ' — 

Here  I  was  interrupted.     The  aforesaid  old  lady  said  : 

*  I  quite  agree  with  Squire  Fogden  who  once  told  me  that  in 
his  opinion  even  some  of  the  clergy  were  becoming  rather 
too  latit-it-lat-it — ^I  don't  know  exactly  how  he  finished 
the  word,  for  I  must  say  that  Mr.  Fogden  does  n(H  si)eak 
very  plainly,  but  I  knew  that  he  meant  that  even  some 
of  the  clergy  were  leaning  rather  to  the  dissenters.' 

*  Now  what  are  these  dissenters  really  ?  '  a  young  lady 
enquired  in  a  studious  tone. 

*Whited  sepulchres,   dear/   Mrs.   Annerson    replied, 

*  read  history  and  you  will  soon  know.' 

*  But  do  they  believe  in  God  and  heaven,  the  same  as 
we  do?' 

*They  know  nothing  about  either  God  or  heaven, 
dear ;  I  was  brought  up  amongst  them  so  I  know  ? ' 

*  Excuse  me,  Mrs.  Annerson,'  said  I  '  no  man  knows 
less  about  dissenters  than  I  do ;  I  positively  abhor  the 
very  word  dissent ;  at  the  same  time  I  should  think  that 
dissenters  know  something  about  God  and  heaven  ?  ' 

*  Well  if  they  do  know  they  don't  practise,  and  as  I 
often  say  to  Mr.  Annerson  what  does  it  matter  what  we 
know?' 

*  It  matters  a  good  deal,'  said  I,  '  for  our  knowledge 
determines  our  responsibility.' 

H   2 
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'  That  old  man's  wife  has  a  very  nice  face  I  think  ;  I 
have  quite  fallen  in  love  with  it.' 

'  What  old  man's  wife,  dear  ? '  one  of  the  ladies  en- 
quired. 

'  The  dissenter's  wife  ;  I  mean  the  dissenting  preacher's 
wife  ;  I  don't  think  the  old  man  uses  her  well.  I  never 
see  them  walking  together.  They  have  to  pass  our  win- 
dow when  they  go  to  chapel,  but  they  always  pass  at 
dijQTerent  times,  both  going  and  coming.' 

'  Ah,  my  dear,  you  don't  know  anything  about  married 
life ;  I  declare  to  you  that  Mr.  Annerson  would  never 
offer  me  his  arm  from  one  year's  end  to  another ;  so  he 
would  make  a  tolerably  fair  dissenter,  my  word ! ' 

*  0  Mrs.  Annerson ! '  the  young  lady  rephed,  *  you  are 
tilling  tales  out  of  school.' 

*  Stuff  and  nonsense !  what  school  are  you  talking 
about  ?  I  think  that  unkind  husbands  should  be  made  to 
feel  what  I  call  the  weight  of  public  opinion.  What  do 
you  say,  sir  ? ' 

'  0,'  said  I,  '  you  wives  should  study  your  husbands  a 
little  ;  you  know  how  a  httle  helm  turns  a  great  ship.' 

*  There  you  are !  just  like  all  the  rest  of  the  gentle- 
men ;  0  yes,  blame  the  poor  women,  as  Adam  blamed 
Eve.' 

'  I  think  the  women  are  a  good  deal  to  blame  many  a 
time,'  a  young  lady  blushingly  observed. 

'There  we  go  again,  inexperience!  Yes,  yes,  young 
ladies,  you  imagine  you  can  tame  a  man ;  all  I  have  got 
to  say  is  try !  You  may  work  your  finger-nails  off  to 
please  some  men  and  not  get  so  much  as  "  thank  you  " 
for  your  pains.' 
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*  What  a  horrible  account  you  do  give  of  the  geutle- 
men,  Mrs.  Annci^son,'  Uie  young  lady  njoinril. 

*  I  always  speak  the  trutli,  miss ;  I  dare  say  some 
women  would  not  take  tilings  as  I  do,  and  for  my  part  I 
think  it  is  a  great  misfortune  to  have  veiy  One  feelings  ; 
the  least  thing  upsets  me,  so  that  I  sufler  more  than 
many  people  imagine.  /  cannot  laugh  things  off  as  Mr. 
Annerson  does ;  I  take  them  too  mucli  to  heai*t.' 

*  You  must  give  us  a  sermon  on  the  subject  sir,'  a 
benignant  looking  lady  who  had  hitherto  been  silent, 
said  to  me,  'perhaps  it  would  give  Mrs.  Annerson's 
thoughts  a  new  turn.' 

*  No  ma'am,  my  thoughts  don't  require  any  new  turns  ; 
the  gentlemen  must  first  be  tmight  good  manners,  and 
the  ladies  will  be  very  thankful  for  any  improvement. 
My  word  there  is  room  enough  for  it ! ' 

*  Then  you  would  not  advise  young  ladies  to  marry, 
would  you  Mrs.  Annerson?'  enquired  an  industrious 
spinster. 

*  Not  unless  you  can  keep  yourself.  It  is  all  very  well 
talking  about  love,  but  the  men  are  very  sharp  about 
money  matters  and  they  soon  begin  to  pull  you  up  if 
your  bills  don't  please  their  notions  of  economy.' 

All  the  ladies  looked  at  me  as  the  representative  of  the 
parsimonious  and  tyrannical  class. 

I  said — '  Of  course  honest  men  wish  to  pay  their  way, 
and  consequently  they  must  be  careful.' 

'  "  Pay  their  way,"  '  said  Mrs.  Annerson  bitterly,  *  all 
the  Annersons,  root  and  branch,  are  always  talking  about 
"  paying  their  way,"  but  they  should  think  of  that  before 
marrying,  and  not  make  their  poor  wives  and  everybody 
about  them  miserable.' 
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'I  was  married  two-and-twenty  years/  said  a  quiet 
looking  parishioner,  *  and  though  both  my  husband  and 
I  were  poor  when  we  started  hfe  we  never  had  a  single 
misunderstanding  about  money.' 

'  His  name  wasn't  Annerson  then,  I'll  be  bound.' 

'  No ;  it  was  not  Annerson ;  but  it  was  a  respectable 
name  for  all  that.' 

'  Then  how  does  it  come  that  you  and  your  husband 
went  to  different  places  of  worship?^  Mrs.  Annerson 
quickly  enquired. 

'  My  late  husband  was  a  dissenter,  and  I  was  a  church- 
woman,  and  we  agreed  to  differ.' 

'  My  word,  if  you  had  been  tied  to  an  Annerson  you 
would  not  have  had  so  much  of  your  own  way.' 

The  widow  smiled,  and  as  she  did  so  her  countenance 
was  most  pleasant.  '  I  got  my  way  a  good  deal,'  she  said, 
'  principally  because  we  were  always  anxious  to  please  one 
another.' 

'  Eeally,'  said  Mrs.  Annerson,  '  it  is  quite  romantic' 

'  And  quite  true,'  the  widow  soberly  added. 

'  Two-and-twenty  years  was  a  long  time  too,'  a  young 
lady  remarked. 

'  Very  short  to  look  back  upon,'  the  widow  pensively 
repUed, '  it  is  like  a  dream.' 

*  My  life  is  no  dream,'  Mrs.  Annerson  said, '  my  word, 
the  Annersons  must  keep  wide  awake.' 

'  It  was  rather  extraordinary  though,'  a  staid  lady 
remarked, '  that  the  husband  should  go  to  one  place  on  a 
Sunday  and  the  wife  to  another ;  I  cannot  quite  see  with 
that  myself.' 

'  Certainly,'  the  widow  replied,  *  it  is  not  a  desirable 
thmgf  at  the  same  time  my  husband  and  I  were  quite 
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convinced  that  it  was  ri{:flit  for  us  to  do  as  w(»  <li<l,  and 
we  acted  accordingly.' 

*  I  should  most  undoubtedly  liave  dtMiiod  that  a  dis- 
senter could  have  made  a  good  husband,'  Mrs.  Annci^son 
said  in  a  tone  which  sliowcd  that  she  was  still  Htru^^^Iint^ 
on  the  sceptical  side  of  the  k»ubjc(^t. 

*  And  perhaps,'  said  I, '  Mr.  Annoi^son  would  still  deny 
that  a  dissenter  can  make  a  good  wife' 

This  brought  out  all  the  ladies  in  a  i)leasaiit  chorus  of 
laughter,  greatly  to  Mrs.  Annci-sou's  chapin. 

^And  who  would  care,  if  he  did?'  she  cnquircnl  in 
petulant  indignation. 

*We  can't  enter  upon  tluit/  wiid  T,  'and  T  i)rot(»st 
against  discussing  the  nic^rits  of  nnyon(%  man  or  woman, 
who  is  not  present;  at  the  panic;  time  you  sci;  that 
there  are  two  sides  to  the  question.' 

'  There  are  not  two  sides  to  the  question,  and  it  is  too 
bad  to  trample  upon  my  feelings  in  that  way.' 

*  0  Mrs.  Annersou  ! '  all  the;  ladies  ojaeuhited  in  a 
deprecatory  tone. 

'I  appeal  to  the  ladies,'  said  I,  '  wliether  I  have  said 
anything  ungentlemanly  or  unpleasantly?' 

'Not  a  word,'  was  the  immediate  and  unanimous 
response. 

Most  undesignedly  I  had  foimd  my  way  to  those  refined 
and  acute  feelings  to  which  Mrs.  Annerson  referred. 
Undoubtedly  her  face  reddened,  and  undoubtedly  she 
applied  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  yet  in  si)ite  of 
these  facts  I  had  strong  misgivings  as  to  the  quality  of 
her  sensibilities.  I  never  speak  slightingly  of  human 
feeling,  and  for  genuine  tears  I  have  a  great  regard; 
at  the  same  time  some  distinction  should  be  drawn  between 
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unselfish  emotion  and  the  ebullition  of  mortified  self- 
esteem. 

'  To  think,'  Mrs.  Annerson  continued,  '  that  I  should 
be  making  a  slave  of  myself  for  this  Bazaar,  and  should 
be  insulted  in  this  way  by  my  own  clergyman,  in  the 
presence  of  others.' 

'  Pardon  me  Mrs.  Annerson  ;  nothing  was  further  from 
my  mind  than  to  insult  you ;  I  spoke  quite  playfully, 
just  as  I  thought  you  yourself  were  doing — ^pray,  forget 
it  aU.' 

Mrs.  Annerson  assumed  the  airs  of  an  injured  woman 
and  I  felt  myself  in  a  defenceless  predicament.  She 
would  *  speak  to  Mr.  Annerson  about  it ; '  she  would 
'  never  show  her  face  at  another  Bazaar  meeting ; '  in 
future  she  would  say  '  save  me  from  my  friends ; '  in 
short  I  was  to  consider  myself  in  her  black  books,  with 
very  httle  hope  of  ever  getting  out  of  them.  The  other 
ladies  came  to  my  rescue  with  many  expressions  of  ex- 
planatory approval  of  my  innocent  joke,  and  many 
indirect  reproaches  of  Mrs.  Annerson.  The  widow  in 
particular  was  very  explicit  in  her  condemnation. 

'  Mrs.  Annerson  has  no  reasonable  ground  of  complaint 
I  am  sure,'  she  said,  '  it  makes  a  very  poor  thing  of  life 
if  one  cannot  take  a  jocular  remark  pleasantly.' 

'  Don't  lecture  me^  madam,  if  you  please,'  Mrs.  Anner- 
son sharply  retorted. 

'  I  lecture  nobody  but  I  must  protest  against  your  silly 
and  unladyhke  ways.  I  don't  know  on  what  ground  you 
abuse  the  whole  body  of  dissenters,  and  I  cannot  but 
think  that  such  indiscriminate  abuse  is  both  groimdless 
and  foolish.' 

'  I  will  not  sit  here  and  listen  to  your  remarks ;  my 
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family  always  bore  a  higlily  respectable  name,  and  hand- 
somer men  than  my  brothers  never  stepped  upon  God^s 
earth,  and  I  will  not  put  up  with  everybody's  abuse,  I  will 
not^  and  up  went  the  handkerchief  to  her  streamin<r  eyes. 

*  It  is  a  pity  but  that  some  people  had  something  to 
cry  about,'  one  of  the  ladies  pitilessly  remarktKl. 

*  Excuse  me  my  friends,'  said  I,  *  but  really  this  is 
extraordinary  conduct  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Amiei-son. 
What  have  I  done  to  provoke  all  this  expenditure  of 
emotion— ' 

*  You  have  done  nothing^  sir,'  the  widow  firmly  inter- 
posed. 

*  Nothing  that  I  know  of  certainly.  I  should  be 
ashamed  of  myself  to  say  anything  that  would  grieve 
the  humblest  person  in  my  parish,  and  I  feel  that  Mrs. 
Annerson  is  acting  unjustly  towards  me.' 

*  Most  imjustly,  sir,'  a  spinster  added,  '  to  see  her 
going  on  in  this  way  anybody  would  imagine  that  you 
had  done  her  a  serious  injury.' 

*  Has  he  not  done  me  a  serious  injury  ?  Has  he  not 
insinuated  that  I  am  not  a  good  wife  ? ' 

'  Not  at  all,'  said  the  ladies  in  chorus. 

'  Not  for  a  moment,'  I  added  with  indignation. 

'  I  say  he  has^  and  he  has  alluded  to  my  having  been 
a  dissenter.' 

'Not  until  you  had  alluded  to  that  fact  yourself,' 
said  I. 

'  It  is  ungentlemanly  to  take  up  one's  words  and  use 
them  in  that  manner.' 

'Mrs.  Annerson,  as  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  I  protest  against  your  conduct.  .  I  say  you  are 
treating  me  most  unjustly.     I  have  done  nothing  to 
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provoke  your  displeasure  ;  you  have  quite  misunderstood 
my  words,  nothwithstanding  my  explanation.' 

*  You  want  to  humble  me  in  the  presence  of  all  these 
ladies ;  I  see  your  purpose  clearly  enough.  Don't 
imagine  that  I  am  blind,  but  whatever  you  intend  I  shall 
be  more  than  a  match  for  you.' 

'  Most  unladylike  language ! '  one  of  the  ladies  ex- 
claimed, and  the  others  repeated. 

'  You  ought  to  apologise  to  our  clergyman,'  the  widow 
said  in  a  clear  sharp  tone. 

'  Apologise  ?  Whew  I '  was  the  answer. 

I  felt  that  it  was  my  turn  to  speak,  and  that  once 
for  all  I  would  make  clean  work  of  it.  '  Ladies,'  said  I, 
*  we  have  been  thrown  into  most  unpleasant  circumstances 
but  I  feel  really  glad  that  you  have  been  present  to  see 
for  yourselves  exactly  how  these  circumstances  originated. 
I  feel  glad  of  this  because  I  may  some  day  have  to  claim 
explanation  and  defence  at  your  hands.  What  has  tran- 
spired shall  never  pass  my  lips ;  I  shall  not  make  the 
shghtest  difference  in  my  conduct  towards  Mrs.  Annerson ; 
I  trust  that  when  she  has  taken  time  for  reflection  she 
will  see  her  error  and  withdraw  her  most  offensive  words. 
I  am  not  going  to  set  up  any  rigorous  standard,  and  to 
treat  my  people  as  if  I  were  more  than  human.  I  know 
very  well  that  we  are  all  liable  to  fits  of  bad  temper  and 
that  when  we  are  in  those  fits  we  are  apt  to  say  unbecom- 
ing things.  So  far  as  Mrs.  Annerson  is  concerned  I  have 
nothing  to  withdraw.  Though  I  am  a  clergyman  I  shall 
always  claim  the  right  of  perpetrating  a  harmless  joke ;  I 
say  distinctly  a  harmless  joke,  for  I  should  be  one  of  the 
last  men  in  the  world  to  trifle  with  another  person's  sen- 
sibilities ;  and  if  anyone  should  be  indiscreet  enough  to 
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take  offence  I  must  leave  the  matter  to  tlieir  own  con- 
sciences.' 

This  little  speech  was  well  received.  I  pronounced  it 
in  a  firm  tone,  and  having  wished  the  ladies  a  general 
adieu  was  soon  on  my  way  to  pleasanter  scenen. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

'  A  man  of  glee 
With  hair  of  glittering  grey ; 
As  blithe  a  man  as  you  could  see 
On  a  spring  holiday.' 

THERE  is  a  sprinkling  of  common  sense  in  the  pro- 
verbial advice — '  live  and  learn.'  It  is  a  short 
motto  but  very  sensible.  I  am  sorry  to  speak  of  myself 
in  any  degree  as  an  example  or  illustration  of  anything 
either  in  general  or  particular,  but  it  must  be  owned  that 
this  proverb  has  some  claims  upon  me.  When  I  entered 
this  parish  my  creed  was  almost  as  short  as  this  motto ; 
quite  as  short  so  far  as  syllables  are  concerned,  but  longer 
if  counted  by  letters  :  my  creed  was  '  Church  and  State  ;' 
I  always  liked  those  words,  and  was  never  backward  in 
giving  it  as  my  opinion  that  the  copulative  conjunction 
was  well  employed  in  keeping  them  together.  I  am  not 
aware  that  I  had  ever  seen  a  dissenter,  though  my  ima- 
gination had  made  many  exhausting  endeavours  to  con- 
jure up  the  monstrous  image.  With  the  eye  of  the  mind 
I  had  seen  his  bullet-hke  head,  his  limbs  betraying  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  cobbler's  stool,  his  ungainly 
mien,  and  his  sepulchral  face ;  and  having  seen  the  form 
I  shuddered  as  men  shudder  who  see  undesirable  sights. 
This  was  my  condition  on  entering  the  parish.  I  believed 
in  Church  and  State ;  in  my  youthful  and  romantic  devo- 
tion I  saw  those  noble  words  in  the  stars,  heard  them  in 
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the  streams,  read  them  on  every  feature  of  tlu*  laiulyoaiKs 
detected  them  in  the  singing  of  birds  and  in  the*  sitrhiii;^ 
of  breezes ;  and  did  various  otlior  ihiufrs  which  cahn  re- 
flection refuses  to  have  named.  Ikit,  alas!  sonu;  time 
ago  I  saw,  I  heard,  I  touched,  a  live  dissenter!  That  I 
survived  the  event  may  be  inferred  from  the  faet  that  I 
am  now  writing  an  account  of  the  circunistanee ;  other 
evidence,  I  believe,  could  be  produ^^ed,  but  at  present  I 
have  no  time  for  research.  Tlic  hve  dissenter  in  (fues- 
tion  was  encountered  at  a  Bible  meeting  held  in  tlie  ad- 
joining parish.  At  that  meeting  I  learned  for  tlie  first 
time,  and  greatly  to  my  amazement,  for  wliere  there*  is 
knowledge  there  is  sin,  that  dissenters  read  the  Bible. 
Certainly  I  had  never  understood  this  before,  and  it  as- 
suredly revealed  to  me  an  unhnagined  depth  of  human 
depravity ;  that  an  unbaptised  hottentot  should  be  a  dis- 
senter is  tolerably  clear,  but  how  a  reader  of  the  Bible 
can  be  one  passes  my  comprehension.  This,  however,  is 
but  a  passing  reflection.  The  meeting  was  held  in  St. 
John's  schoolroom,  under  tlie  most  satisfactory  auspices. 
The  evening  being  favourable  a  considerable  attendance 
was  the  pleasing  result.  The  most  thoughtful  men,  the 
most  captivating  young  ladies  (assiduous  collectors  on 
behalf  of  the  society),  and  the  most  prominent  young  men 
of  the  parish  were  present.  Speaking  in  general  terms  I 
should  say  that  a  sound  church  feeling  pervaded  the  as- 
sembly ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that,  but  for  a  newly-dis- 
covered poison  called  catholicity,  the  proceedings  would 
have  been  animated  throughout  by  the  most  sincere  en- 
thusiasm in  relation  to  the  Church  of  England.  Several 
of  the  clergy,  including  a  deputation,  had  addressed  the 
meeting  in  weighty  if  not  eloquent  terms ;  so  weighty 
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indeed  that  tliree-foiirths  of  the  parishioners  were  sound 
asleep  within  one  hour  of  the  commencement  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. One  zealous  M.A.  (double  first-class)  had  re- 
cited as  neat  a  speech  as  ever  I  heard  in  my  hfe,  his  hand 
shaking  the  while  with  a  most  interesting  nervous  excite- 
ment ;  his  great  point  was  that  the  Bible  was  the  most  exact 
astronomical  and  geological  book  yet  published,  which 
he  succeeded  in  proving  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  entire 
body  of  lady  collectors.  He  was  followed  by  the  senior 
member  of  the  deputation  who  ran  an  elaborate  analogy 
between  the  extinct  cosmogonies  of  heathenism  and  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
soundly  abused  the  wild  Scandinavian  mythology,  whose 
influence  is  yet  felt  in  northern  Europe,  and  then  he 
finished  in  a  high  strain  of  irony  directed  against  the 
crazy  cosmogonic  dreamings  of  Hinduism.  The  speech  was 
pronounced  a  masterpiece  by  several  persons  who  had  a 
liking  for  long  words.  Next  came  a  good-looking  curate 
with  a  benignant  smile  which  could  have  come  only  after 
long  fellowship  with  the  higher  world  or  with  the  faithful 
looking-glass  before  which  he  goes  through  the  fiill  process 
of  hairdressing.  There  was  a  boldness  in  his  tone  which 
augured  well  for  all  future  theologic  controversies.  In 
a  clear,  solemn  manner  he  enquired  why  he  should  be 
prevented  thrusting  a  dart  through  the  cold  hver  of  a 
French  blasphemer  ?  We  all  looked  as  though  we  did 
not  know  any  good  reason  why  the  operation  should  be 
delayed  for  a  single  moment ;  but  the  ecclesiastical  Burke 
threw  no  dart  upon  the  floor  of  St.  John's  schoolroom. 
In  a  series  of  caustic  remarks  which  must  have  been  in- 
tensely interesting  to  those  who  could  understand  them 
(from  which  happy  number  I  was  excluded),  he  proceeded 
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to  impale  the  entire  intuitional  school  upon  the  sharp 
horns  of  a  most  tremendous  dilemma.     The  spei'<*h  would 
have  been  exceedingly  cfTective  if  the  orator  had  not 
been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  twice  taking  the  maim- 
script  out  of  his  coat  pocket  and  turning  to  the  ])la(*e 
where  his  treacherous  memory  had  betrayed  hiiii.     On 
the  whole  he  succeeded  admirably  in  showing  liow  thin 
a  partition  separated  him  from  the  most  abject  self-delu- 
siocL     Then  came  the  dissenter,  and  with  him  (*ame  a 
peculiar  agitation  of  my  nervous  system.     The  fanatic,  I 
found,  had  actually  been  sitting  next  to  me  during  the 
whole   time,  and  I  reproaclied  my  own  sagacity  most 
bitterly  for  having  mistaken  him  for  the  new  in(nnnl>ent 
of  St  Hilbred's  at  Eottington.     lIow  I  started  wlien  lie 
rose  I     He  was  short  in  stature  and,  though  young,  rather 
inclined  to  corpulence,  had  a  jet  black  eye  and  a  voice 
hke  a  brass  band.     I  expected  to  see  an  awful  illustration 
of  the  centrifugal  force, — sur^li  as  bishops  flying  out  at 
the  window  and  curates  rattling  their  heads  against  the 
ceiling,  and  all  the  ornaments  of  Church  and  State  bat- 
tered and  broken  by  this  furious  iconoclast.     I  listened 
as  though  I  did  not  care  to  listen,  and  tried  to  conceal 
my  apprehensions  by  assuming  at  the  beginning  a  rather 
careless  attitude.     I  was  struck  in  the  first  instance  with 
the  fellow's  calm  bearing  in  the  presence  of  several  parish 
priests  whose   eyes  were   searching  him  through    and 
through ;  three  of  them  had  eye-glasses,  yet  for  all  that  the 
dissenter  stood  with  as  much  ease  as  if  he  had  been  wel- 
come I     Had  he  but  known  how  our  anger  burned  he 
would  have  looked  less  composed,  that  lanky  dark  brown 
hair  of  his  would  have  curled  up  in  terror,  and  his  lips 
have  been  closed  in  ignominious    silence.     [I  always 
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choose  the  word  '  ignominious '  in  preference  to  every 
other  when  I  wish  to  express  the  uttermost  contempt ;  it 
looks  in  its  right  place  when  it  comes  before  the  word 
'dissenter.']  It  pained  me  desperately,  though,  pained 
me  to  the  very  middle  of  my  heart,  to  hear  how  simply 
and  gracefully  the  dissenter  talked.  I  expected  misused 
aspirates,  broken  syntax,  mispronounced  words,  big  epi- 
thets, and  vulgar  rant;  and  though,  as  a  parish  priest 
devotedly  attached  to  Church  and  State,'  I  should  have 
been  pleased  to  have  seen  my  own  expectations  realised, 
yet  justice  compels  me  to  confess  a  very  deep  and  mor- 
tifying disappointment.  The  dangerous  person  actually 
understood  his  subject,  and  went  into  it  with  good 
grammar  and  good  logic  ;  I  must  own  this,  in  spite  of  its 
disagreeableness,  for  I  kept  as  strict  a  look-out  as  ever 
Ibberson  Ledman  did  for  all  kinds  of  mishaps,  and  not 
one  made  its  appearance.  In  a  few  concise  and  fehcitous 
sentences  he  summed  up  the  arguments  of  former  speakers, 
and  then,  without  any  of  that  inflation  which  always  ends 
badly  for  ambitious  frogs,  he  laid  down  two  or  three 
simple  principles  on  which  he  was  prepared  to  stake  the 
whole  controversy  respecting  the  Bible.  By  the  way  he 
made  a  good  point  by  going  back  to  that  word  controversy 
and  showing  how  little  is  to  be  gained  by  logical  prize-fight- 
ing, and  how  much  might  be  achieved  by  urging  the 
grand  moral  appeal  which  the  Bible  addresses  to  the 
human  heart.  He  was  really  very  impressive  in  his 
manner  of  working  out  this  idea,  giving  one  to  feel  that 
he  himself,  in  some  deep  sorrow,  had  found  in  that  Book 
the  healing  and  peace  which  he  had  sought  in  vain  else- 
where. I  confess  the  man  brought  me  into  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Book ;  I  felt  myself  grasping  more  firmly 
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the  sacred  leavce,  and  was  conscious  of  a  (lutenninatiou  to 
study  their  wonderful,  their  inoxhausliblc,  words  witli 
more  devout  and  patient  care.  Other  spojikers  ai)pcarud 
as  if  they  were  engaged  as  counsel  in  a  common  law  case, 
but  this  man,  in  spite  of  the  most  obstinate  prejudice  on 
my  part,  showed  me  that  without  this  JitMjk  human  life 
would  not  only  be  drivelled  away  in  idioticj  conjecture, 
but  would  suffer  a  hunger  and  a  thirst  which  could  be 
ended  only  in  death.  lie  did  not  talk  ahout  the  IJible, 
he  talked  in  its  spirit,  and  made  us  feel  that  the  best 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  put  the  Bible  into  the  hands  of 
every  human  creature.  To  make  matters  worse  (looking 
at  them  in  an  ecclesiastical  light)  there  was  a  general 
awakening  among  the  parishioners  ;  man  after  man  (^ame 
out  of  his  annual  sleep,  and  looked  as  if  he  had  half  a 
mind  to  take  some  interest  in  the  Bible  society.  Of 
course,  this  was  very  painful  to  the  deputation  whose 
solemn  speeches  had  chlorofonned  the  ])arishioners,  and 
very  painful  to  the  local  clergy,  especially  to  two  respected 
incumbents  who,  in  an  injured  tone,  whispered  to  me 
that  they  would  never  attend  another  meeting  of  the 
kind.  At  one  point  some  of  the  more  thoughtless  parish- 
ioners, whose  untrained  minds  are  unequal  to  severe  ec- 
clesiastical analysis,  nearly  laughed  at  the  witty  manner 
in  which  the  dissenter  put  his  case,  but  Johnson,  M.A. 
and  Hubber,  B.D.,  kept  them  in  partial  awe  by  a  look  of 
concentrated  sternness..  As  a  parish  priest  I  rejoiced  in 
soul  to  sec  the  newly-awakened  parishioners  deprived  of 
their  laugh,  and  inwardly  1  thanked  the  M.A.  and  the 
B.D.  for  their  timely  interposition  in  the  interests  of  the 
Church.  It  was  no  laughing  matter  to  me  as  a  parish 
priest  to  see  a  dissenter  on  the  same  platform  as  the  clergy, 
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and  though  I  hate  bigotry,  yet  it  would  have  been  a 
pleasant  thing  to  me  in  my  priestly  capacity,  if  the  dis- 
senter had  failed  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  parishioners. 
It  seemed  as  if  one  misfortune  was  to  be  succeeded  by  an- 
other, for  when  the  eloquent  dissenter  sat  down  there  was 
something  like  a  round  of  applause  in  which  (to  my  in- 
expressible horror)  I  unconsciously  joined,  thinking  for  a 
moment  that  it  was  a  parish  priest  who  had  just  resumed 
his  seat.  To  make  bad  worse,  the  dissenter  saw  me 
clapping  my  hands  from  which  unseemly  circumstance  he 
inferred  that  he  might  speak  to  me !  He  did  speak  to 
me,  and  I  did  speak  to  him,  and  the  local  clergy  saw  us  ! 
I  must  say  that  there  was  a  dignified  civihty  in  the 
man's  manner  that  impressed  me  favourably ;  he  spoke 
as  if  he  had  not  always  talked  to  greengrocers  and  tallow- 
chandlers,  and  as  if  he  had  a  good  general  notion  as  to 
how  to  behave  himself.  So  much  for  injudiciously  clap- 
ping my  hands  under  the  effect  of  dissenting  eloquence ! 
No  more  of  that. 

What  immediately  followed  the  meeting  must  be  ima- 
gined— the  just  chagrin  of  the  clergy,  the  high  dudgeon 
of  the  talented  deputation,  and  the  painful  bewilderment 
of  the  chairman  cannot  now  be  dwelt  upon,  as  I  am  wish- 
ful to  record  a  singular  circumstance  while  my  recollections 
of  it  are  fresh.  A  week  after  the  Bible  meeting  I  was 
walking  in  the  neighbouring  parish,  and  who  should  meet 
me  in  the  long  avenue  but  the  dissenting  orator  I  I  knew 
the  remarkable  figure  in  a  moment,  and  had  a  mind  to 
turn  short  round  to  escape  its  baleful  shadow,  but  it  was 
too  late.  In  the  most  affable  manner,  as  if  I  was  still 
clapping  my  hands  at  his  speech,  and  with  a  most  callous 
insensibWitj  to  the  fact  that  meeting  on  a  platform  gives 
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no  licence  for  nodding  on  the  street,  he  aecosted  me  and 
made  just  such  observations  about  the  weathi^r  as  an  in- 
cumbent might  have  done.  At  first  I  felt  a  little  nettled, 
buty  as  I  remembered  that  I  had  two  hours  to  spare,  I 
reconciled  myself  to  fate,  for  even  an  hour  to  spare  in  a 
town  where  there's  nothing  to  see,  nothing  to  hear,  and 
nothing  to  eat,  is  no  joke.  So  we  chatted  ;  chatted  about 
the  weather ;  chatted  about  the  avenue  and  the  town,  and 
as  we  chatted  we  walked.  I  found  the  little  fellow  as 
agreeable  in  private  as  he  had  been  successful  in  public, 
80  much  so  indeed  that  with  a  better  coat  on  his  back 
and  a  hat  not  quite  so  oily  he  might  have  passed  very 
well  for  a  respectable  and  influential  incumbent.  We 
moved  on  until  the  insinuating  little  fellow  asked  me  to 
step  into  his  house,  and  I  was  fool  enough  to  step  in. 
The  house  was  very  humble  in  appearance  both  outside 
and  inside,  but,  being  a  domesticated  man  myself  and 
having  the  handiest  little  wife  in  the  world,  I  soon  saw 
that  there  were  traces  of  a  woman's  tidy  hand  every- 
where ;  I  knew  it  instinctively,  for  I  can  tell  by  the 
manner  in  which  a  blind  is  drawn  or  in  which  a  flower- 
pot is  set  at  the  window,  whether  my  parishioners  are 
well-married  or  ill-married,  and  by  this  flne  instinct  I  soon 
saw  that  Mrs.  Dissenter  must  be  a  sharp  little  woman. 

*  Will  you  walk  into  the  study,  sir  ?  '  said  the  affable 
dissenter,  leading  the  way  upstairs.  Imagine  that\  My 
breath  was  almost  taken  from  me  when  I  heard  the  word 
*  study ; '  what  business  had  he  with  a  study  ?  I  petu- 
lantly asked  myself  as  I  followed  him  up  the  dark  and 
narrow  stairs,  he  has  seen  neither  Oxford  nor  Cambridge, 
so  what  can  he  know  of  literature  ?  And  echo  answered, 
What? 

I  2 
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'  Pardon  me/  said  I,  '  it  had  not  occurred  to  me  that 
dissenting  preachers  had  studies.' 

'  Yes,  sir,'  he  said, '  we  must  read  and  think  a  httle,  or 
we  should  not  keep  abreast  with  the  times.'  As  he  said 
this  we  entered  a  little  room  which  was  lined  with  books 
— I  should  say  there  were  eight  or  nine  hundred,  and  to 
tell  the  truth,  which  in  this  case  is  anything  but  plea- 
sant, they  seemed  to  have  been  well  used. 

'  Well,'  I  said, '  let  me  turn  myself  round  and  look  at 
your  books,  if  the  quality  is  equal  to  the  quantity  they 
will  do ;  ay,  just  so ;  Adams,  Sibbes,  Gumall,  Quarles, 
and  Stock — all  Puritans  no  doubt;  I  expected  to  find 
that  sort ;  0,  0,  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  that  I  did  not 
expect;  so,  so,  well  I  never,  Homeri  IHas,  Platonis 
Opera,  Anabasis  of  Xenophon,  Tacitus,  Terence,  Aristotle, 
Herodotus,  Thucydides  ;  do  you  read  these  in  the  original  ?' 

'  A  little,'  he  said,  '  we  don't  live  in  a  very  big  world, 
so  we  should  know  it  as  much  as  possible.' 

'  But  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  can  read  Greek  and 
Latin  so  as  to  understand  them  ?  ' 

'  Well,  I  can  make  headway  with  them  to  some  extent.' 

'  Have  you  read  Plato  ?  ' 

*  Many  a  time,  and  made  this  MS.  volume  of  critical 
notes.' 

It  was  a  considerable  book  of  notes,  and  contained 
some  striking  remarks  on  points  of  difference,  real  or 
supposed,  between  Plato  and  Aristotle.  I  kept  this  book 
in  my  hand,  while  making  a  few  enquiries,  and  so  had  an 
opportunity  of  turning  to  it  again  and  again. 

'  Now  pardon  me,'  said  I,  '  how  is  it  that  with  all  your 
intelligence  you  are  not  in  the  Church  ? 

'  I  am  in  the  Church,'  he  answered  rapidly. 
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'Explain  yourself;  I  imderstand  j-ou  aro  a  dissenter ; 
how  can  you  be  in  the  churcli  ? ' 

*  Dissenter  or  not,'  said  he,  '  I  am  certainly  in  tlie 
church.' 

*  Come  now,  tell  me  what  you  mean ;  I  sludl  l)e  de- 
lighted to  claim  you  as  an  ally.' 

*  Don't  smile,'  said  he, '  and  I  shall  lull  you  exactly  how 
the  case  stands;  I  am  a  high  churchman  and  a  low 
churchman,  a  narrow  cluu'chman  and  a  broad  churchman.' 

*  If  I  don't  smile  I  must  frown,'  said  I,  '  whatever  do 
you  mean  by  such  preposterous  pamdoxcs  ? ' 

'Then  smile  or  frown  just  as  you  please  ;  I  am  a  high 
churchman  because  no  church  can  be  too  high  in  princij)le, 
a  low  churchman  because  no  church  can  descend  too  low 
into  human  conditions ;  a  narrow  churchman  because 
no  church  can  too  carefully  guard  its  purity  ;  a  broad 
churchman  because  no  church  can  be  too  wide  in  its 
sympathies.' 

*  Ah,  I  dare  say  you  have  learned  that  from  the  Puri- 
tans,' said  I,  contemptuously  looking  towards  Adams  and 
Quarles  and  that  sour  lot,  'but  you  don't  belong  to  the 
Established  Church  ? ' 

'  No ;  certainly  not ;  and  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
is  established.' 

'Well  but,'  I  said,  'Church  and  State  are  one,  and 
what  God  hath  joined  together  let  no  man  put  asunder.' 

'  But  I  deny  that  God  did  join  them  together,'  said  the 
dissenter  very  firmly. 

'What  sir,'  I  said,  'do  you  venture  to  deny  my 
premises  ? ' 

'  Every  bit  of  them,'  he  said. 
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*  Then/  said  I,  '  look  at  the  Jews  ;  what  do  you  make 
of  the  theocracy? ' 

'  A  theocracy  can  never  be  wrong,'  he  replied, '  Christ 
is  still  King  in  Zion,  and  I  acknowledge  no  other  head.' 

'  But  what  would  become  of  the  country  if  Church  and 
State  were  divided?  We  should  be  overrun  with  infidels 
and  revolutionists  ;  the  throne  would  be  a  by- word,  and 
the  constitution  would  be  shivered  to  its  very  founda- 
tions.' 

'Not  at  all,'  said  the  dissenter,  'the  country  would 
be  better  and  happier,  things  would  settle  into  their 
proper  places.' 

'  Proper  places,'  said  I,  '  but  who  would  take  care  of 
religion  ?  Who  would  uphold  her  name  and  her  honour 
in  the  land  ?  ' 

'  God  always  takes  care  of  his  own  cause,'  the  little 
man  firmly  said, '  always  sir,  never  fails.' 

'  Yes,'  said  I, '  but  has  he  not  promised  to  make  kings 
the  nursing  fathers  and  queens  the  nursing  mothers  of 
his  church?  Most  certainly  he  has,  and  how  do  you 
dissenters  get  over  that  ? ' 

'  We  don't  attempt  to  get  over  it  if  it  be  really  so  ;  we 
will  gladly  take  any  nurses  that  God  may  send,  but  we 
shall  insist  on  having  good  proof  that  he  did  send  them ; 
God  never  sends  wolves  to  nurse  lambs.  Besides,  I  don't 
believe  in  nurses  that  rob  the  children  and  then  sell  the 
children  to  the  highest  bidder ;  that  is  an  unpleasant  kind 
of  nursing  to  say  the  least  of  it.' 

'  Ah,  that  is  more  of  your  Puritan  stufi*,'  said,  I  jerking 
my  thumb  over  my  shoulder  in  the  du-ection  of  Adams 
and  Gumall,  Sibbes  and  Goodwin, '  that  comes  of  reading 
such  blind  leaders  of  the  bhnd.' 
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*Nay,'  said  he,  *it  comes  of  reading  Jesus  Chript  and 
the  apostles.' 

*Not  a  bit  of  it,'  said  I,  '  Jesus  Clnist  never  approved 
of  dissent — ' 

*  I  beg  your  pardon — '  the  little  man  be^^an — 

*  Beg  what  you  please/  said  I,  '  that  is  a  matter  of 

*  Jesus  Christ  was  the  greatest  dissenter — ' 

*  Nonsense,  sir,  and  blasphemy,'  said  I  in  an  incisive 
tone,  *  but  turning  from  that  sarred  subject,  on  which  how- 
ever I  am  willing  to  lend  you  a  book  that  will  blow  uj) 
such  paltry  reasoning  like  gunpowdei*,  leaving  that  sacred 
subject  I  say,  look  what  a  vulgar  lot  the  dissenters  are ; 
one  mass  of  tallowchandIei*s  and  pig-jobbei-s.' 

*  There  may  be  tallowchandlers  and  pig-jobbers  among 
them,'  said  the  little  man  '  but  dissent  is  not  a  question  of 
trade,  it  is  a  question  of  principle/ 

•Fudge,' said  I,  'what  business  have  tallowchandlers 
and  bakers,  lamplighters  and  tailors  with  principles  ?  ' 

I  thought  I  saw  a  blush  rising  to  the  little  man's  cheek, 
it  might  be  anger,  so  I  hastened  to  say — 

*  Now  take  your  own  case,  I  don't  hesitate  to  say  that  a 
man  of  your  ability  and  intelligence  ought  to  be  in  the 
Establishment,  you  ought  to  get  out  of  the  conventicle 
and  settle  in  the  Church.' 

*  I  should  then  be  settled  where  my  own  father  was 
settled  before  me.' 

I  started.  '  What  ?  '  said  I,  '  was  your  father  in  the 
Church  ? ' 

*  He  was  not  only  in  the  Church,  he  was  in  Holy  orders.' 
'  In  Holy  orders,'  said  I,  '  you  astound  me,  and  do  you 

set  your  wisdom  above  your  father's  ?  ' 
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'  There  you  touch  my  filial  piety,  and  I  don't  know- 
how  to  answer  without  thinking  a  httle.' 

'  Yes,'  I  said,  *  do  think,  not  a  little  only,  but  a  good 
deal,  and  let  me  advise  you  to  walk  in  your  father's 
footsteps ;  your  father  was  a  good  man  I'll  be  bound, 
was  lie  not  ? ' 

*He  was  as  good  a  man  as  it  is  possible  for  any 
traditionahst  to  be.' 

'  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  by  traditionalist  ? '  I 
enquired, '  that  must  be  a  puritanical  term.' 

'  By  traditionahst  I  mean  that  my  father  could  never 
see  beyond  the  Church  walls  ;  he  thought  that  the  Church 
of  England  was  a  divine  institution  and  that  whoever 
thought  otherwise  was  a  heretic  and  a  fool.' 

'  Upon  my  word,'  said  I, '  your  father's  creed  and  mine 
are  perfectly  identical,  perfectly  ; '  here  I  cast  a  withering 
look  at  the  shelf  which  held  the  grim  works  of  the 
grimmer  puritans. 

*  Then  what  comes  of  me  ? '  said  the  httle  man,  not 
without  a  dash  of  good  humour  in  his  tone  as  he  saw 
himself  thus  classified. 

'  I  must  shelter  myself  behind  your  father,'  I  replied, 
'  and  you  must  make  your  own  defence ; '  we  both  smiled 
at  this,  and  I  continued,  '  it  would  be  rude  on  my  part  to 
contradict  a  father's  opinion  of  his  own  son.' 

'Well,  seriously,'  said  the  dissenter,  '  my  father  was  a 
thoroughly  conscientious  man ;  whatever  he  said  or  did 
was  intensely  sincere ;  I  claimed,  however,  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  and  having  thought  over  the  various 
questions  for  myself  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
his  view  of  Church  Establishments  was  wrong,  though  he 
held  it  most  sincerely.' 
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*  Ah,'  said  I,  *  that  comes  of  dissent !  Setting  a  man 
against  his  own  father,  what  a  horrible  thine; ! ' 

'Not  a  pleasant  tiling  certainly/  wiid  the  little  man, 
'but  you  will  remember  that  Jesus  Clirist  sometimes  sets 
a  man  against  his  father,  and  a  daugliter — ' 

'Nonsense,'  I  interrupted,  'where  docs  Jesus  Christ 
ever  set  any  man  against  the  Churcli  of  England  ? ' 

*  Happily  the  Church  of  England  was  not  in  existence 
in  Christ's  day/ 

'  Happily,  sir,'  I  fiercely  broke  in,  *  what  makes  you  sjiy 
"  happily  "  ?  The  Church  is  tlie  glory  of  the  land,  and  I 
am  one  of  her  unwortliy  priests?'  I  confess  I  felt  a 
little  nettled  at  the  preposterous  notion  of  tlie  Church  of 
England  not  being  in  existence  in  Christ's  day.  I  fired 
at  that.  Seeing  the  blush  on  my  usually  pale  cheek  the 
dissenter  said — 

'  Pause  a  moment,  if  you  please ;  we  must  not  turn  the 
wheels  of  history  too  fast  even  for  the  sake  of  the  Church 
of  England ;  neither  England  nor  her  Church  was  known 
in  the  days  of  Christ ;  but  what  I  dissent  from  is  not  the 
doctrinal  church,  nor  the  preaching  church,  but  the 
Estabhshed  Church.' 

'Look  how  these  fellows  used  the  power  wlien  they 
had  it,'  said  I,  looking  towards  the  Puritan  books. 

'  Certainly,'  said  the  dissenter,  '  it  is  impossible  for  any 
sect  to  have  the  civil  power  without  abusing  it ;  the  very 
fact  of  accepting  it  involves  a  disposition  towards  des- 
potism.' 

'  Then  look  at  you  dissenters,'  said  I,  '  don't  you  hate 
our  doctrines  ?  don't  you  despise  our  preaching?  Would 
you  not  rase  our  venerable  Church  to  the  foundations  ? 
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sir !  answer  me,  and  tell  me  if  we  have  not  reason  to 
detest  dissent  and  to  avoid  dissenters  ? ' 

'  I  must  ask  you  to  pause  again — ' 

'Yes  sir,  you  may  well  ask  me  to  pause,'  said  I,  'when 
the  argument  is  bearing  you  down  Uke  an  avalanche  ;  you 
may  well  ask  me  to  pause  but  I  won't  pause,  I  consider 
that  I  am  honouring  the  Church  and  defending  the 
liberties  of  my  fatherland  when  I  say  confound  dissent ! ' 

'  Just  so,'  said  the  little  man,  '  but  let  me  have  a 
moment—' 

'  Yes  sir,'  said  I, '  you  may  well  beg  for  time  as  another 
dissenter  once  begged  for  a  drop  of  cold  water ;  you 
shall  have  a  moment  now,  but  remember  that  a  time  is 
coming  when  the  mouth  of  the  scoffer  shall  be  shut  up 
for  ever !  Now  sir,  take  your  moment,  and  make  the  best 
of  it.' 

'  Don't  let  us  snatch  at  great  questions,'  said  the 
dissenter.  [I  nearly  took  fire  at  the  word  '  snatch,' 
but  moderate  coimsels  prevailed.]  '  Let  us  take  a  httle 
time  over  them ;  now  for  my  own  part  I  am  not  a 
dissenter  from  your  doctrine  to  any  serious  extent  ; 
I  do  not  despise  the  preaching  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  I  believe  that  some  of  the  finest  preaching 
the  world  has  ever  heard  has  been  delivered  fi:om  her 
pulpits;  I  would  not  touch  a  single  stone  in  one  of 
your  ecclesiastical  buildings ;  you  may  ask,  then,  what 
I  would  do,  and  I  tell  you  that  I  should  simply  dissolve 
her  connection  with  the  State,  and  let  the  Church  stand 
as  a  purely  spiritual  organisation,  and  do  her  work  in 
simple  dependence  on  her  Lord — ' 

'  There  you  begin  to  preach,'  said  I — 

^Not  at  all;  I  merely  state,  perhaps  in  too  formal  a 
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manner,  my  position  in  relation  to  the  Established 
Church;  you  evidently  mistake  the  dissenters*  stand- 
point.' 

*  It  is  very  well  known,*  said  I,  *  ask  any  of  the  clergy 
and  they  will  tell  you,  that  dissentera  wish  to  ruin  the 
Church ;  they  would  not  leave  one  stone  upon  another, 
they  would  lay  her  honoured  head  in  the  dust  to-morrow ; 
they  would — * 

*  There,  you  begin  to  preach  *  said  he,  '  and  the  sermon 
is  as  bad  as  the  text ;  if  you  knew  more  about  dis- 
senters— * 

*More  about  dissenters?*  said  I,  'may  I  never  see 
another ! ' 

*  Well  be  that  as  it  may,  if  you  knew  more  about  dis- 
senters you  would  not  lay  tliese  things  to  their  charge  ; 
and  if  you  understood  the  nature  of  the  Church  you 
would  know  that  the  Clmrcli  can  never  be  destroyed — * 

*  Thank  God,'  said  I, '  she  can  never  be  destroyed,  never, 
sir — 

*  Yes  but  you  mistake  my  meaning — * 

*  It  does  not  turn  upon  your  meaning  sir,'  said  I,  *  God 
will  keep  the  Church — ' 

*  Precisely  so,  but — ' 

*  No  "  buts,"  sir,  away  with  your  "  buts  ;  **  heaven  and 
earth  may  pass  away — ' 

*  Woe  to  the  Establishment  whenever  they  do,'  said  the 
dissenter. 

*  No  sir,'  said  I, '  the  Establishment  will — ' 

I  was  about  to  figure  the  glorious  future  of  the  Esta- 
blishment when  a  venerable  lady  neatly  though  plainly 
attired  softly  entered  the  study.  She  was  a  sweet  look- 
ing motherly  lady  whose  eye  had  not  been  dimmed  by 
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seventy-two  summers.  It  was  not  diflBcult  to  see  traces 
of  refinement  in  her  aspect  and  manners,  while  the  lines 
on  her  fine  old  face  showed  that  she  had  lived  no  superfi- 
cial life.  She  was  so  calm,  so  gentle !  After  a  very  kind 
introduction  she  said, 

'  My  son  and  you  have  had  a  long  conversation  on 
some  interesting  subject.' 

'  On  the  church,  madam,'  said  I,  '  he  is  a  violent  dis- 
senter— ' 

'  Yes,'  said  the  dear  old  lady,  '  he  does  not  take  his 
father's  view  of  these  things. ' 

'  No,  madam,  his  father  must  have  been  a  christian  and 
a  gentleman  ;  may  I  enquire,  though  it  is  needless  to  do 
so,  whether  you  adhere  to  our  venerable  church  ?  ' 

'  With  all  my  heart,  sir,'  said  the  dear  old  widow,  *  I  was 
baptised  at  her  font,  I  was  married  at  her  altar,  and  I 
shall  die  in  her  arms — ' 

*  But  mother,'  said  the  dissenter — 

'  No  more  of  your  foohsh  "  buts,"  said  I, '  and  your  "  pri- 
vate judgments,"  see  what  dissent  has  done  for  you !  I 
cannot  doubt  that  it  killed  your  father,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility it  will  bring  down  your  mother's  grey  hairs  with 
sorrow  to  the  grave.' 

'  I  shall  have  no  chance,  now  that  mother  is  here,'  said 
the  dissenter. 

'  No  sir,'  said  I, '  and  such  a  mother,  too ;  her  very 
appearance  is  enough  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
Church ;  you  see  wisdom  and  benevolence  combined  in 
that  countenance.' 

'  There  we  are  agreed,'  said  the  dissenter,  and  he 
looked  towards  his  mother  with  a  more  beaming  affection 
than  I  thought  was  possible  to  a  dissenter. 
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Nothing  would  please  the  dear  old  widow  but  tluit  I 
should  stay  to  tea;  it  was  seldom  that  she  now  saw  a 
dergyman,  she  said,  and  the  '  very  sound  of  a  clergyman's 
voice  was  dear  to  her.'  I  stayed.  We  talked  freely 
about  her  sainted  husband  and  her  renegade  son.  In 
the  course  of  the  conversation  I  turned  to  that  impracti- 
cable son  and  said — 

'  Well  now,  not  to  flatter  you,  I  see  by  your  books  thiit 
you  are  fond  of  literature — ' 

*  He  was  always  a  great  reader,  sir,'  said  the  widow — 

*  Yes  madam,  and  now  I  ask  him  one  question,  do  you 
tell  me  that  greengrocers,  tallowchandlers  and  cheese- 
mongers understand  your  preaching  ?  ' 

'  To  a  large  extent  they  do,'  said  the  dissenter. 

*  Well  then,  one  more  question,  for  I  am  now  interested 
in  you  on  your  mother's  account,  even  allowing  that  they 
have  a  dim  notion  of  your  meaning  in  the  pulpit,  is  it  not 
galling  to  you  to  see  how  much  power  such  coarse  people 
have  in  your  official  affairs ;  do  you  think  a  green- 
grocer and  a  cobbler  should  have  as  much  power  as  you 
have  ? ' 

'  You  speak  wisely  there,  sir,'  said  the  dear  old  widow, 
*  for  many  a  time  my  son  has  come  from  what  he  calls  the 
church  meeting  quite  heartbroken  with  the  treatment  he 
has  received  from  men  who  have  not  had  half  his  educa- 
tion. Now  haven't  you  Matthew  ?  '  [The  man's  name 
was  Matthew  Washington.] 

'  Of  course,'  said  he, '  we  have  our  difficulties  in  that 
direction ;  we  don't  set  up  our  system  as  perfect ;  we 
have  all  the  usual  peculiarities  of  human  nature  to  deal 
with,  and  the  peculiarities  of  a  greengrocer  are  sometimes 
a  little  vexatious,  but  some  greengrocers  like  some  bishops 
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are  better  than  others,  so  we  must  take  an  average  I 
suppose.' 

*I  am  sorry  Matthew  to  hear  you  talk  about  green- 
grocers and  bishops  in  the  same  breath,  your  dear  father 
would  not  have  done  so, — it  is  shocking  beyond  expres- 
sion.' 

'  True  madam,'  said  I, '  but  you  see  how  dissent  hardens 
the  feehngs ;  and  I  must  say  sir,'  turning  to  the  irreverent 
son,  '  that  a  tallowchandler  setting  up  his  farthing  candle 
to  a  man  who  can  read  Plato  is  rather  too  much  of  a 
good  thing  ;  at  least  it  would  be  for  me — ' 

'  And  for  me,'  said  the  widow  in  a  whisper — '  and  for 
his  poor  dear  father  who  is  in  heaven/ 

'  I  should  soon  send  him  back  to  his  wicks  and  his 
dips,'  [I  chuckled  audibly  over  this  stroke  of  contempt.] 
'  and  tell  him  not  to  set  up  his  impudence  to  gentlemen 
and  scholars.' 

*  Still,'  said  the  dissenter,  '  even  tallowchandlers  need 
to  be  saved — ' 

'  More  need  to  be  snubbed '  said  I,  with  indignant  cri- 
ticism, '  if  they  want  to  be  saved  let  them  go  to  church 
and  behave  in  a  proper  manner  to  their  superiors,  and 
not  be  eternally  chattering  their  impudence  to  scholars  and 
gentlemen ;  I  have  no  patience  with  such  croaking  frogs, — 
not  a  bit  of  it.' 

'  And  yet  they  talk  to  my  son  as  if  they  were  quite  his 
equal,'  said  the  widow, '  and  even  more.' 

'  And  I'll  be  bound  for  it  they  give  him  starvation 
allowance,  eh  ?   It  would  be  just  hke  them  if  they  did.' 

'  Little  better,'  said  the  dear  old  widow,  *  and  many  a 
time  his  little  quarterage  is  paid  in  small  instalments.' 
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'  Come  now,'  I  said,  '  how  much  do  tliosc  dLsseiitiii}; 
cheesemongers  give  you  a  year  ?  * 

'My  salary  is  seventy  pounds/  Washington  replied 
in  a  tone  which  did  not  indicate  very  proud  satisfaction. 

*  Gk)od  God ! '  I  involuntarily  exchiimed,  '  seventy 
pounds  I  why  that  alone  shows  what  dissent  must  be ! 
seventy  pounds  to  a  man  who  can  speak  as  you  spoke  at 
the  Bible  meeting,  and  can  read  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Hebrew  ;  T  wonder  tliat  God  does  not  rain  fire  and  brim- 
stone upon  them  ! ' 

*  It  is  a  wonder,*  said  his  mother,  '  but  so  much  for  the 
voluntary  principle.' 

*  The  voluntary  humbug,'  said  I,  in  an  exasperated  tone, 
*  do  ihey  live  on  the  voluntaiy  principle  ?  Does  the  green- 
grocer offer  his  potiitoes  and  turnips  on  the  voluntary 
principle  ?  Does  the  tallowchandler  make  his  candles  on 
the  voluntary  principle  ?  I  have  no  patience  with  such 
transcendental  theorists,  such  miserable  empirics  I  I  had 
rather  been  a  pluralist  in  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  than  Uve 
with  such  people.' 

'  I  wish  you  could  get  my  son  some  better  way  of 
living,'  said  the  dear  old  widow,  '  he  deserves  it.' 

*  So  I  can  dear  madam,'  said  I,  '  but  he  must  throw  up 
this  horrid  dissent,  this  sin  against  God  and  man ;  come 
now  Mr.  Washington  Usten  to  your  mother  and  to  me ;  a 
man  who  can  talk  as  you  talked  at  the  Bible  meeting 
could  easily  get  five  hundred  a  year  in  the  Church — ' 

'  Five  hundred  a  year ! '  the  widow  repeated, '  that  is 
something  like  an  income.' 

'  And  I'll  give  you  an  introduction  to  the  bishop,*  said  I. 

'  Do  you  hear  that^  Matthew  ? '  enquired  the  tender- 
hearted mother. 
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'  I  hear  it  all/  said  Matthew. 

'  And,'  I  continued, '  you  would  stand  a  good  chance 
of  promotion;  you  might  become  a  canon  or  dean, 
nobody  can  tell,  such  a  thing  is  quite  possible/ 

'  There  are  fine  openings  in  the  Church,'  the  widow 
said, '  my  dear  husband  always  said  so.' 

'  There  are  indeed,  madam,'  said  I,  '  the  openings  must 
be  fine  when  Providence  made  them.' 

'  Now  Matthew  my  dear,  you  hear  what  the  clergjnaaan 
says ;  it  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  improving  your 
position,  and  you  can  still  preach  the  gospel;  0  how 
glad  your  father  would  be  if  he  could  look  down  and  see 
you  entering  the  Church.' 

'  What  say  you,  then,  Mr.  Washington  ?  Come  now, 
let  us  turn  a  bad  beginning  to  a  good  ending.' 

'  Well  just  let  me  see  how  the  case  stands :  it  is,  I 
think  you  have  hinted,  possible  for  me  to  have  five- 
hundred  a  year,  and  to  be  promoted  to  some  honourable 
dignity ;  now  I  don't  object  to  five  hundred  a-year,  and 
I  should  like  to  have  wide  influence  for  good ;  you  think 
I  should  be  clear  of  tallowchandlers  and  cheesemongers, 
and  all  the  annoyances  of  ecclesiastical  democracy ;  now 
let  me  ask  you  if  there  would  be  any  chance  of  my  rising 
to  a  bishopric  ?  ' 

*  Every  chance  in  the  world,'  I  said,  '  moral  and  intel- 
lectual merit  will  command  appropriate  reward.' 

*  I  should  think  so  too,'  said  the  dear  old  widow, 
slightly  opposing  my  theory, '  many  a  worse  man  has  got 
on  in  the  Church.' 

'And  what  would  a  bishopric  be  worth  a  year?  say 
one  of  the  best  bishoprics  in  England  ? ' 
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'  Not  a  penny  less  than  five  thousand  pounds/  I  re- 
plied, '  not  a  penny,  and  a  palace  besides.* 

*  Only  think  of  it/  exclaimed  the  high-spirited  widow, 
'  whatever  would  your  dear  father  say  ?  Five  thousand  a 
year  and  a  palace,  how  comfortable  you  could  make  your 
old  mother  then  1  * 

'  Yes,'  said  I,  and  is  not  filial  honour  one  of  the  first  of 
human  duties  ?  Can  he  be  right  who  does  not  exempUfy 
it  in  perfection?  I  would  put  that  question  to  any 
sensible  man.'  Having  said  this  I  looked  out  of  the 
window  and  fancied  myself  a  logician  of  rare  keenness. 

*  Very  good,'  said  Matthew,  *  now  I  see  the  way  clear ; 
five  hundred  a  year,  a  canonry,  a  deanery,  on  to  a 
bishopric  and  five  thousand  a  year ;  now  my  answer  is 
this :  "  I  would  rather  live  on  wild  plants  and  ditch-water 
than  serve  in  any  church  that  is  allied  with  the  State." ' 

I  made  a  precipitate  exit. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

'  There  are  some  persons  so  hesitating  in  their  speech^  so  inharmonious  in 
their  tone  of  voice,  or  so  unwieldy  and  rude  in  the  air  and  movements  of 
their  bodies,  that,  whatever  power  they  possess  either  from  genius  or  art, 
they  can  never  be  reckoned  in  the  number  of  accomplished  speakers  ^  while 
there  are  others  so  happily  qualified  in  these  respects,  so  emmently  adorned 
with  the  gifts  of  nature,  that  they  seem  not  to  have  been  bom  like  other 
men,  but  moulded  by  some  divinity.' — De  Oratore, 

A  YOUNG  curate  (none  other  indeed  than  the  striphng 
Oxonian  referred  to  in  a  former  chapter)  who  has  had 
an  invitation  to  dehver  a  course  of  religious  addresses  to  an 
audience  comprising  something  hke  nine  hundred  work- 
ing men,  sought  my  advice  a  month  ago  respecting  the 
best  method  of  discharging  the  duty.  In  reply  I  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  him : — 

'  I  notice  with  singular  joy  that  you  have  been  honoured 
with  an  invitation  to  deUver  lectures  to  nine  hundred 
working  men.  You  ask  my  advice  on  the  subject,  and 
put  all  sorts  of  hard  questions  to  me,  some  of  which  I 
shall  not,  because  I  dare  not,  attempt  to  answer ;  there 
are  a  few  points,  however,  on  which  I  may  be  permitted 
to  offer  you  the  results  of  my  own  experience. 

'  First  of  all,  let  me  impress  upon  you  the  necessity  of 
making  every  appearance  a  great  occasion.  It  will  be  a 
most  mischievous  blunder  on  your  part  to  imagine  that 
an  assembly  of  working  men  can  be  put  off  with  anything ; 
allow  me  to  assure  you  that  they  know  as  well  as  their 
'  betters '  when  they  are  being  trifled  with,  and  are  even 
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more  keenly  alive  to  the  honour  which  is  put  upon  them 
by  any  speaker  who  launches  his  full  strength  on  their 
behalf.  Whatever  you  do  be  sure  to  give  your  hearers 
plenty  of  common  sense^  and  you  will  be  rewarded  with 
their  esteem  and  confidence.  I  know  how  fond  you  are, 
as  indeed  most  young  men  are,  of  occasional  references 
to  the  cloud-hung  nonentities  of  mythology,  and  that  you 
are  never  weary  of  disinterring  the  poets  and  sages  of 
effete  civilizations ;  but  do  allow  me  to  prevail  upon  you, 
if  you  are  unchangeably  resolved  to  be  pedantic,  to  keep 
your  classical  allusions  (my  candid  pen  nearly  wrote  delu- 
sions)  for  the  starched  magi  of  the  red  cushion  and  high 
hassock,  who  assemble  in  your  church,  for  though  some 
of  them  may  know  no  more  than  a  broom  whether  TuUy 
was  a  mountain  or  a  man,  they  will  look  through  their 
eye-glasses  with  as  much  complacency  as  though  their 
silver  cradle  had  been  rocked  in  Athens,  and  their  rudi- 
ments of  learning  gathered  under  the  very  eye  of  Aristotle. 
A  fine  power  is  that,  sir  1  Many  a  man  has  made  his  for- 
tune with  less  tact  than  is  required  to  enable  a  hearer  to 
nod  at  the  right  place,  and  cover  the  countenance  of  igno- 
rance with  the  simulated  smile  of  wisdom.  The  man  of 
tact  picks  his  steps  over  the  difficult  parts  of  a  sermon  or 
lecture  with  a  neatness  and  precision  that  would  not  mis- 
become the  nimblest  of  feline  pedestrians  in  walking  on 
the  top  of  a  glass- covered  wall;  whereas  the  tactless  wight 
goes  head  foremost  against  the  first  difficulty,  and  is  evi- 
dently knee-deep  in  learned  mud  before  the  lecturer  has 
scaled  his  first  giddy  cUmax.  Talk  of  piling  climaxes,  by 
the  way,  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  hearers  are  de- 
lighted with  a  lecturer  that  gallops  up  some  rhetorical 
steep  until  he  and  his  steed  are  positively  foaming  at  the 
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mouth ;  at  the  same  time  even  the  million  are  not  unac- 
quainted with  the  distinction  between  perspiration  and 
inspiration  in  oratory,  and  are  increasingly  appreciative 
of  simple  and  sensible  talk.  For  this  reason  I  presume 
to  urge  you  to  speak  from  your  heart,  and  so  to  give  your 
hearers  to  feel  that  you  are  not  speaking  for  speaking's 
sake,  but  that  your  whole  nature  is  under  tribute  to  en- 
rich and  ennoble  the  service.  Yes,  sir,  the  heart  yearns 
for  life  !  Life  is  logic ;  life  is  philosophy ;  without  it  you 
may  have  miles  of  yam  and  mountains  of  dust,  but  the 
nine  hundred  will  turn  away  heavy  with  disappointment. 

'  I  cannot  but  think  at  this  point  of  the  Eev.  Zebediah 
Mens — do  you  remember  me  speaking  of  him  during  our 
ramble  in  Wales  ? — who  surpasses  every  preacher  I  ever 
heard  for  preaching  exclusively  to  the  head.  There  is 
not  a  drop  of  tenderness  in  him  I  For  the  last  dozen  years, 
to  my  knowledge,  he  has  been  so  pummelling  the  heads 
of  his  hearers  that  there  is  now  hardly  a  head  to  be  seen 
within  five  hundred  yards  of  his  intellectual  pulpit.  He 
literally  despises  every  appeal  to  the  heart,  and  when  he 
talks  about  tears  it  is  almost  appalling  to  mark  the  inten- 
sity of  his  disapprobation.  He  makes  his  appeal  to  what 
he  calls  the  "  culture  "  of  his  flock,  but  I  have  known  so 
many  cases  in  which  priests  have  preached  their  churches 
empty  by  preaching  to  "  culture,"  that  the  very  word  "  cul- 
ture," especially  when  pronounced  as  if  spelt  ^^keltcher^''  has 
come  to  have  a  very  chilling  effect  upon  me.  What  a  delu- 
sion is  this  so-called  intellectual  preaching  1  This  perpetual 
operation  on  the  human  cranium  will  no  more  convert  the 
world  than  the  cramming  of  a  grate  with  wood,  coals,  and 
paper  will  create  a  fire.  The  sparky  sir,  is  wanted !  Give 
the  people  instruction,  by  all  means ;  argue  your  positions. 
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cite  your  evidence,  but  don't  forget  to  strike  the  match  1 
This  figure,  by  the  way,  will  show  that  you  must  have 
variety  in  order  to  succeed ;  you  must  have  more  than 
coal,  more  than  wood,  more  than  paper  ;  you  must  have 
all  three,  but  never  forget  the  match !  Who  can  make 
a  word  out  of  consonants  only  ?  One  or  two  long  words 
in  our  language  have  made  a  desperate  effort  to  do  with- 
out vowels  (such  a  word,  e.g.  as  strength)^  but  the  effort 
has  invariably  failed.  The  vowel  must  have  a  place  I 
How  it  softens,  subdues,  and  tunes  a  word  1  Be  sure  to 
put  the  vowels  in  your  lectures ;  you  will  then  so  fill  up 
your  strong  consonantal  outline  as  to  reach  the  hearts  of 
the  nine  hundred. 

'  You  say  that  you  are  bent  on  trying  the  illustrative 
style  of  preaching.  Good  1  I  would  clap  my  hands  if  I 
were  not  writing,  but  to  make  up  for  that  demonstration 
of  approval  I  will  say,  "  Good  '*  again  !  Pictures  are 
preachers.  I  never  go  over  a  great  picture  gallery  with- 
out laughing  and  crying  under  the  spell  of  the  silent 
preachers  that  agitate  all  my  sensibiUties.  Permit  me,  how- 
ever, to  suggest  a  practical  caution  about  word-painting. 
Let  me  advise  you  not  to  attempt  to  paint  too  minutely 
on  the  platform.  Eemember  that  you  are  painting  for  a 
crowd ;  for  a  crowd  too  with  naked  eyes,  and  eyes  untrained 
to  discover  the  subtle  graces  of  high  art.  In  all  education 
always  begin  with  capitals.  A  camel's  hair  brush  is  of 
no  use  on  the  platform.  I  tell  you,  sir,  that  a  new  broom 
(anything  of  the  besom  genus)  is  infinitely  better  for  plat- 
form painting  than  the  finest  brush  you  could  find  in  the 
studio  of  the  finest  iartist.  You  might  borrow  Eaphael's 
brush,  but  can  you  borrow  Eaphael's  hand  ?  Shakspeare 
found  a  Hamlet  in  his  inkhom ;  other  men  have  dipped 
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their  pens  in  the  same  inkhorn,  and  brought  up  nothing 
but  common  ink.  Allow  me  to  say  that  you  must  not 
trouble  yourself  too  deeply  about  dehcate  neutral  tints ; 
you  must  use  bucketsful  of  vermilion,  dash  the  "  loud 
colours  "  on  with  liberality,  and  the  less  enlightened  of  the 
nine  himdred  will  scream  with  deUght.  Oratory  in  huge 
buildings  owes  a  good  deal  to  vermilion  and  indigo, 
though  it  would  often  shirk  a  handsome  avowal  of  the  vul- 
gar obligation.  Many  a  time  you  must  have  heard  how 
"  neat "  speeches  (that  would  have  made  quite  a  fortune 
of  repute  at  a  Ladies'  Dorcas  anniversary)  have  been 
coughed  down  by  a  mighty  assembly,  and  have  heard  how 
vermilion  and  indigo  (that  would  have  sent  a  shudder 
through  said  anniversary)  have  been  received  with  echo- 
ing and  reduplicating  thunder.  With  so  shrewd  a  man  as 
you  for  a  reader  I  need  not  stop  to  explain  to  a  punctiho 
what  I  mean,  need  I  ?  If  you  had  been  one  of  those 
literal  dogs  who  think  that  no  story  is  equal  to  a  good 
pronouncing  dictionary,  and  that  Fun  is  a  decayed  grace, 
I  should  have  put  the  same  suggestion  into  other  words, 
and  given  in  a  long  foot-note  minute  references  to  lexi- 
cons and  grammars ;  but  to  one  so  genial  and  percep- 
tive my  own  exaggeration  will  be  the  best  example  of  the 
course  I  advise. 

'  Another  limit  you  will  permit  me  to  offer, — Use  short 
sentences.  The  whole  of  my  experience  has  gone  to  show 
that  much  of  my  success  in  public  speaking  has  been  the 
result  of  condensation.  At  the  beginning  of  my  ministry 
I  wove  sentences  that  covered  the  most  of  a  page,  but  I 
never  heard  more  of  them.  On  the  other  hand,  I  often 
found  my  short  sentences  cropping  up  in  the  conversation 
of  my  parishioners.    They  are  easy  of  remembrance  ;  once 
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into  the  memory  they  live  and  work  there  for  a  life-time. 
Elaborate  argument  is  forgotten,  and  brilliant  declamation 
is  recollected  only  as  a  deafening  noise,  but  compact  sen- 
tences never  leave  the  memory.  The  gorgeous,  or  paren- 
thetic,  or  cumulative  style,  simply  worCt  do  for  the  nine 
hundred.  Your  sentences  must  be  like  bullets,  and  you 
must  be  sure  that  every  one  of  them  bangs  the  target  right 
in  the  centre.  Away  with  tawdry  flourishes,  and  tinsel 
cornicing,  and  floral  coronals  1  Pray  never  go  up  to  the 
age  and  after  elaborate  oratorio  attitudinising,  call  it 
either  "  my  fellow  sinner,"  or  "  my  dear  brother."  A  few 
nights  ago  a  great  political  meeting  broke  up  in  disorder, 
and  about  a  thousand  malcontents  adjourned  to  a  lamp- 
post, when  a  comely-looking  preacher  very  neatly  shaved, 
endeavoured  to  calm  the  fierce  democracy  by  calling  out 
"  my  beloved  friends,"  the  fact  being  that  he  had  never  seen 
one  of  the  mob  before,  and  would  not  have  lent  sixpence 
to  any  man  in  the  crowd.  I  need  hardly  say  that  the 
broad  infidel  grin  of  the  democrats  quite  discomfited  the 
young  son  of  consolation.  Don't  try  this  "  dear  "  style  of  ad- 
dress. Go  up  to  your  assembly  in  a  frank,  earnest  manner, 
and  strike  into  its  heart  a  sentence  which  it  cannot  forget 
and  dare  not  despise. — Telegrams  1  that  is  the  word  which 
best  conveys  my  meaning.  A  letter  may  be  opened  pretty 
leisurely — some  calm  men  can  even  lay  aside  their  letters 
until  after  breakfast,  and  then  open  them  as  if  they  were 
reluctantly  keeping  one  of  the  commandments — but  few 
men,  I  imagine,  can  look  upon  a  telegram  without  instantly 
putting  down  the  cup  at  the  bidding  of  an  accelerated 
patting  of  the  heart.  Give  the  nine  hundred  telegrams  ! 
Sentences  compact  as  a  bullet  or  pointed  as  a  spear  I  Don't 
fancy  that  short  sentences  have  nothing  in  them ;  it  will 
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be  your  blame  if  they  are  empty.  A  compendious  sen- 
tence may  contain  the  elements  of  a  wide  philosophy, 
just  as  a  raindrop  may  contain  as  many  elements  as  the 
deluge. 

'  You  ask  me  if  you  may  read  your  lectures.     Sir, 

Had  I  a  hundred  moatlis,  a  hundred  tongues 
And  throats  of  brass  inspired  with  iron  lungs, 

I  would  answer  No !  At  the  same  time  I  would  frankly 
admit  that  some  men  are  much  more  effective  in  reading 
than  in  free  speech.  In  your  case,  however,  no  reading  ! 
Nature  evidently  meant  you  to  be  a  talker.  Speak  out 
like  a  man,  and  if  you  stick  why — stick.  What  crime  is 
there  in  sticking?  Be  sure  of  this,  that  a  stuck  man 
(pardon  the  expression)  will  often  excite  hveUer  attention 
than  a  ranting  gabbler,  whose  runaway  tongue  is  master 
of  him.  You  have  seen  many  a  gallant  orator  come 
plump  to  the  edge  of  a  pit,  and  then  what  a  look !  His 
trembling  hand  is  put  out  towards  the  tumbler,  and  at 
once  the  generous  multitude  claps  its  hands  and  hurrahs 
him  across  the  chasm.  Sticking,  is  excellent  discipline. 
A  fledgling  orator  is  none  the  worse  for  feeling  how  dry 
the  roof  of  his  mouth  may  become,  and  how  like  an  oven 
the  hollow  of  his  hand  can  become.  K  I  hear  of  you 
sticking  I  shall  forbid  any  tear  to  make  its  way  to  my  eye ; 
but  if  I  hear  of  you  abandoning  your  work  because  you 
have  stuck,  then  all  my  tears  may  come  together  if  they 
like. 

'  Instead  of  reading  to  the  nine  hundred  talk  to  them. 
Open  your  address  in  a  conversational  tone, — that  is  the 
natural  base  of  oratorical  operations — and  then  you  may 
lise  and  tall  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  subject. 
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You  will  require  all  the  artless  arts  of  perfect  oratory  to 
hold  firm  sway  over  the  nine  hundred.  Under  other  cir- 
cumstances the  case  would  be  quite  different.  Suppose  for 
example  that  you  had  the  particulars  of  a  rich  man's  will 
to  recite,  not  a  man  in  all  the  nine  hundred  would  care 
how  hfelessly  you  read,  or  whether  your  voice  was  hke  a 
bassoon  or  a  cracked  kettle.  You  may  tell  me  that  you 
have  a  '  will '  to  read,  which  is  true  enough,  my  dear  sir, 
but  it  is  a  '  will '  in  which  the  heart  is  not  antecedently 
interested ;  you  have  a  preparatory  to  do ;  you  have  to 
expound,  argue,  persuade ;  and  when  you  have  done  your 
utmost  you  will  need  the  all-kindling  spark  of  a  diviner 
fire  than  your  own. 

'You  ask  if  Pasterton  M.A.  did  not  read.  I  answer 
he  did^  but  he  is  no  rule  for  you  or  me.  We  have  not 
his  genius.  Nature  gave  him  an  eye  to  detect  all  phases 
of  a  subject,  and  a  fancy  genial  as  sunshine  and  affluent  as 
summer.  Don't  attempt  to  reproduce  him.  Your  power 
is  of  a  totally  different  type ;  you  are  not  to  be  blamed  for 
this  any  more  than  a  razor  is  to  be  blamed  for  not  being 
a  hatchet.  Your  power  is  in  clear,  sensible,  unaffected 
talk ;  use  that  great  power,  and  if  in  the  providence  of 
the  devil,  as  an  old  divine  (no  doubt  a  depraved  puritan) 
profanely  puts  it,  you  should  unhappily  stick,  send  me  a 
note  to  that  effect  and  I  shall  see  what  can  be  done. 

'  If  you  will  allow  me  to  conclude  a  friendly  letter  with  a 
very  short  sermon,  I  will  presume  to  remind  you  that  your 
vocation  is  the  most  solemnly  interesting  and  important 
that  can  possibly  be  assumed.  The  nine  hundred  will  re- 
present nearly  all  aspects  of  human  experience ;  the  light 
of  joy  will  be  in  many  an  eye,  and  the  shadow  of  suffering 
will  lie  heavily  on  many  a  brow.    The  guilty,  the  ignorant, 
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and  the  helpless  will  be  at  your  feet;  in  Christ's  holy- 
name  be  careful  how  you  treat  them !  He  was  gentle  and 
hopeful  in  his  tone  to  those  who  sought  escape  from  unholy 
habits ;  be  like  him !  Quote  his  words  frequently.  There 
are  no  such  words  as  His !  They  address  themselves  to 
every  mood  of  the  soul ;  meeting  it  in  its  loftiest  aspira- 
tion, and  soothing  it  in  its  saddest  brooding.  Eemember 
that  the  common  people  heard  him  gladly  and  try  to  make 
them  hear  you  gladly  for  his  sake.  The  longer  I  live  the 
more  I  feel  my  need  of  Jesus,  the  more  loving  and  lovely 
does  he  appear,  and  the  more  able  to  meet  my  whole 
manhood.  Do  you  feel  this?  Plainly  say  so  to  the 
nine  himdred,  for  men  like  to  hear  the  story  of  human 
hearts. 

'  My  pen  has  quite  deceived  me  as  to  the  length  of  this 
epistolary  excursion.  I  intended  to  be  at  other  work 
long  ere  this.  Pardon  me  ;  and  when  we  meet  may  your 
noble  countenance  be  all  aglow  with  the  radiance  of  well- 
won  success.' 

Dec.  \4tih.  As  I  have  room  on  this  page  for  two 
entries  which  bear  indirectly  on  the  above  subject,  I  may 
as  well  make  them  without  turning  over  a  new  leaf. 

First :  I  must  alter  one  of  my  methods  of  speaking,  as  it 
gets  me  into  considerable  trouble.  I  often  find  myself  say- 
ing, both  in  pubhc  and  in  private,  some  such  words  as  these : 

'  I  should  no  more  think  of  doing  so  than ;'  or,  'I 

would  as  soon  think  of  doing  that  as ; '  up  to  that 

point  I  generally  feel  pretty  clear  and  sound,  but  beyond 
it  I  get  much  muddled.  A  man  cannot  always  call  up  a 
neat  comparison  when  he  wants  one.  It  will  be  a  great 
shock  to  my  imagination,  but  for  my  own  credit's  sake,  I 
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shall  avoid  sentences  in  which  one  member  is  dependent 
on  another.     I  shall  now  go  in  for  plain  negatives. 

Second :  New  people  have  come  to  the  parish ;  from 
their  method  of  talking  I  have  called  them  '  the  rhetorical 
family.'  They  have  set  forms  of  expression  for  all  their 
feelings.  When  I  compliment  them  on  their  regularity  at 
church,  they  say  they  have  always  '  admired  a  regular 
course  of  procedure ; '  whenever  I  pay  them  a  visit,  they 
say  that  my  presence  'is  quite  a  boon;'  and  whenever 
they  take  a  glass  of  beer,  they  dehver  small  congratulatory 
addresses  over  the  top  of  the  froth.  This  they  do  all  the 
year  round,  as  if  an  Act  of  Uniformity  had  been  passed 
compelling  the  same. 
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CHAPTEE  XI. 

'  I  know  a  maiden  fair  to  see^ 

Take  care ! 
She  can  both  false  and  friendly  be,         \ 
Beware !  beware  1 

Trust  her  not, 
She  is  fooling  thee.* 

'  He  was  more  than  over  shoes  in  love/ 

I  AWOKE  this  morning  bent  on  literature.  I  do  awake 
in  this  attitude  sometimes ;  awake  as  if  sleep  were  a 
waste  of  time,  and  as  if  the  pen  were  the  only  thing  worth 
caring  for.  Whether  it  would  be  a  poem,  an  essay,  or  a 
sermon  that  would  be  demanded  of  my  brains  was  not 
determined  at  seven  o'clock ;  I  felt  equal  to  any  one  of 
the  three ;  not  that  my  writing  ever  comes  to  anything, 
for  I  am  almost  sure  that  the  world  will  never  care  for  a 
stroke  of  my  pen,  yet  I  would  not  relinquish  literature 
on  any  account.  Time  never  passes  so  rapidly  and  plea- 
santly as  when  I  am  at  the  desk ;  every  paragraph  is  as 
dear  to  me  as  a  child,  and  I  rejoice  over  every  climax  as 
a  father  rejoices  over  a  son's  coming  of  age.  This  morn- 
ing I  felt  particularly  intent  upon  a  long  spell  of  writing ; 
I  felt  well ;  the  blood  seemed  to  be  going  about  its  busi- 
ness in  a  cheerful  manner,  and  the  brain  was  so  lively  as 
to  challenge  the  hand  to  a  hard  day's  work.  Towards 
nine  o'clock  I  had  decided  on  poetry ;  as  my  faculties 
were  so  boastful  I  was  determined  to  give  them  field 
enough.     I  was  not  unmindful  of  the  grand  '  But '  of 
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Plato : — 0^  V  av  avsu  [j^avlag  MoucrcSv  stt)  Troirjrixag  Qvpag 
ac^/xTjTai,  TTSKrQslg  aig  apa  ex  riyyrig  Ixctvog  Troirirr^g  serojuevo^, 
aTs'K7\g  auTog  rs  xoli  tJ  7roirj(r^g  utto  rrig  ru)V  juaivojxsvaiv  ^  rod 
(reo^pouovuTog  Tjc^awerflij.  I  thought  myself  'mad'  with 
poetic  madness  to  a  degree  which  Socrates  would  have 
approved.  I  lay  back  in  my  great  study  chair,  and  allowed 
my  eyes  to  roam  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  study  ceiUng. 
I  was  merely  waiting  for  a  beginning,  conscious  that  with 
a  good  leading  line  I  should  stand  still  no  more  until  the 
poem  was  complete.  Then  I  dipped  my  pen  and  looked 
knowingly  at  the  nib ;  then  I  dipped  it  again,  and  held 
it  meditatively  while  considering  whether  my  thoughts 
should  be  embodied  in  blank  verse  or  in  rhyme.  Blank 
verse  seemed  to  offer  many  advantages ;  it  was  less  likely 
to  be  offended  with  trifling  irregularities,  and  could  bear 
weight  better  than  measured  and  tuneful  rhyme.  I  looked 
favourably  on  blank  verse.  The  pen  was  actually  in  hand, 
when  my  servant  announced  Mr.  Christopher  Fogden.  I 
was  enraged,  though  secretly  thankful  that  it  was  not  the 
Squire  himself  who  had  favoured  me  with  a  caU.  How 
troublesome  are  these  interruptions  I  Everybody  seems 
to  think  that  a  parish  priest  is  always  accessible;  if  I 
were  a  blacksmith  people  would  pay  some  respect  to  the 
common  hours  of  labour,  but  because  I  am  a  parish  priest 
they  worry  me  with  a  hundred  unmeaning  and  unprofit- 
able calls.     This  will  be  one  of  them,  no  doubt. 

'Good  morning  Christopher,  you  make  an  early  ap- 
pearance ;'  I  said  in  as  buoyant  a  tone  as  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  a  great  poem  ready  for  writing  would 
permit. 

'Yes  sir,  it  is  early  because  my  business  is  rather 
important.' 
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'Important  business,  Christy?  you  astonish  me;  sit 
down  and  let  us  hear  all  about  it/ 

'  I'm  thinking  of  getting  married,  sir,'  said  Christy,  with 
a  very  deUcate  streak  of  red  upon  both  cheeks. 

*  Married,  Christy  ?  Do  you  say  married  ?  Do  you 
know  Christy,  that  getting  married  is  a  serious  business  ? 

'  No  sir,  I  don't,'  said  Christy  with  charming  simplicity. 

'It  is  though,  and  no  mistake;  but  tell  me  who  the 
happy  woman  is.' 

'  It  is  Lizzy  Gladdon,  sir,  that  has  made  me  happy,  and 
I  hope  to  make  her  happy  by  making  her  my  wife.' 

'  Gladdon  ? '  said  I  in  an  enquiring  and  uncertain  tone, 
'  Gladdon  ?  I  don't  remember  hearing  that  name  in  the 
parish.' 

'  Yes  sir,  you  must  have  heard  the  name  I  think ;  at 
any  rate  I  can  bring  it  to  your  recollection ;  it  is  the  name 
of  the  preacher  that  uses  his  h's  badly,  and  talks  such  old- 
fashioned  English.' 

'  Christy ! '  I  exclaimed,  '  Christopher  Fogden !  do  I 
dream?  You  marry  the  daughter  of  a  dissenting  preacher ! ' 
[I  nearly  said  ranter^  but  civility  restrained  me.]  '  Chris- 
topher Fogden,  how  is  this  ? ' 

'  Because  I  love  her,  sir,'  said  Christy  as  if  he  had  given 
a  satisfactory  and  conclusive  reply. 

' "  Love  her,"  but  don't  you  know  what  an  ignorant  man 
her  father  is  ?'  said  I. 

'  It  is  the  daughter  I  wish  to  marry,  sir,  not  the  old 
canting  preacher.' 

'  But  look  how  ignorant  the  father  is  Christy  ! ' 

'  But  how  charming  the  daughter  is,  sir  !  I  don't  choose 
to  know  anything  about  her  father/ 
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'  Now  had  it  been  Miss  Annerson,  Christy,  I  could  have 
understood  and  approved  it.' 

*  But  unfortunately  I  couldn't,  sir,'  said  Christy. 

'  No  ?  how's  that  ?  She  is  young,  and  rich,  and  intelli- 
gent, and  would  make  any  man  a  good  wife.' 

'I  have  had  enough  of  the  Annersons,  sir,'  said 
Christy,  *  at  least  enough  of  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. ;  she  is 
always  railing  against  her  husband  and  paying  me  small 
compliments  at  his  expense,  and  the  fact  is,  sir,  I  hate  that 
sort  of  thing.' 

'  You  are  right  there,  Christy,  perfectly  right ;  but  I 
thought  of  them  in  connection  with  the  Church ;  you  see 
Miss  Gladdon  is  a  dissenter,  and  all  the  dissenters  are  on 
the  broad  road  that  leads  to  nothing  good.' 

'  Some  of  them  I  beheve,  sir,  are  not  quite  Al,'  said 
Christy  in  a  manner  which  showed  that  I  was  quite  right 
in  my  fears  about  an  escape  of  gas, '  at  least  I  have  heard 
so.' 

'  Not  some  of  them  Christy,  but  all  of  them  ;  root  and 
branch  they  are  as  bad  as  they  can  be.  Look  at  them 
socially !  A  pack  of  tallowchandlers,  cheesemongers,  and 
clodhoppers ;  not  one  respectable  man  in  the  lot,  and  as 
for  scholarship,  which  of  them  can  give  you  the  very  first 
rule  in  syntax?  A  low  heretical,  vulgar  lot  they  are 
Christy,  sample  and  stock  they  are  of  the  lowest  possible 
quahty.' 

'  The  old  ranting  preacher,  as  you  call  him,  says,  that 
there  is  a  difierence  among  them.' 

*  A  difference  ?  said  I  indignantly,  '  of  course  there's  a 
difference  among  them,  but  the  difference  is  that  one  is 
bad  and  the  other  worse ;  just  such  a  difference  as  you 
might  find  between  two  bow  legs.' 
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'  Well  sir,  I  had  a  good  deal  of  talk  with  the  old  man 
a  long  time  since  about  dissenters,  and  I  have  learned  a 
good  deal  about  them ;  I  find  there  are  lots  of  what  they 
call  "  denominations "  and  they  have  great  differences 
among  them/ 

*  Denominations,  indeed  !  what  business  have  they  with 
denominations  ?  Can  they  show  me  the  word  "  denomina- 
tions" in  the  Bible  ?  But  to  show  you  I  am  no  bigot,  just 
let  me  hear  what  denominations  there  are  ?' 

'  There  are  Independents,  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Ply- 
mouth Brethren  ;  and  that's  about  all  I  can  recollect.' 

'  Well  now,'  said  I  in  the  tone  of  one  not  ashamed  to 
confess  his  ignorance,  *  what  about  the  Independents  ? 

'  The  old  man  says,  "  some  of  the  elder  branches  are 
not  far  from  the  Kingdom  of  God." ' 

'  Indeed !  how  concise !  But  mind  you  Christopher  Fog- 
den,  a  man  that's  five  feet  eleven  and  a  half  is  not  far  from 
six  feet,  but  he'll  never  be  any  nearer ;  do  you  see  that  ? ' 

'  Clearly.' 

*  Then,  Christy,  it  is  a  poor  thing  to  say  that  the  Inde- 
pendents are  not  far  from  the  Kingdom  of  God ;  it  is  a 
left-handed  compUment  which  I  should  prefer  to  decline, 
but  it  just  shows  how  very  charitable  the  "  denominations  " 
are  to  one  another.     Now  what  about  the  Methodists  ? ' 

*  Well,  sir,  I  am  certainly  rather  puzzled  among  them ; 
they  remind  me  of  what  the  farmer  said  about  his  sche- 
dules to  Ibberson  Ledman,  "the  one's  so  like  both  I 
cannot  tell  t'other  from  which  " ;  it  is  a  fact,  sir.' 

*  What  a  chaos ! '  said  I,  *  what  a  chaos  !  Now,  Christy, 
God  is  not  the  God  of  confusion  but  of  order,  so  don't  you 
see  how  these  hateful  sects  prove  their  own  condemnation  ? 
Christy !  they  carry  the  brand  of  Cain  upon  them !     Ex- 
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cuse  me,  I  feel  deeply.     But  what  about  the  Plymouth 
Brethren  ? ' 

*Mr.  Gladdon  says  that  the  chief  difference  between 
them  and  other  denominations  is  that  they  think  them- 
selves better  than  any  other  body.' 

*  What  a  charitable  man  Mr.  Gladdon  is !  And  is  that 
all  they  think  ? ' 

'  No,  sir,  they  think  that  nobody  else  can  ever  be  as  good 
as  themselves.' 

'  And  does  that  finish  them,  Christy  ? ' 

'I  believe  that  finishes  them,  sir.' 

'  Now,  Christy,  see  the  spirit  of  uncharitableness  and 
make  your  own  conclusions  as  to  the  Christianity  of  the 
"denominations";  they  bite  and  devour  one  another;  their 
life  is  one  of  mutual  contradiction ;  their  spirit  is  set  on 
fire  of  hell,  and  yet  they  preach  and  rant  as  if  other  people 
were  all  on  the  broad  road  1  0  Christy,  my  heart  bums 
with  indignation  against  such  democracy  and  wicked 
usurpation!  But,  pray,  what  is  Mr.  Gladdon  himself? 
No  doubt  he  is  a  whole  "  denomination  "  in  himself? ' 

'  The  wrinkled  old  man  is  a  Particular  Baptist.' 

'  A  what  ? '  I  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  consternation. 

*  A  Particular  Baptist,  sir.' 

'  And  pray  what  is  a  "  Particular  Baptist "  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know,  sir,  except  it  is  a  Baptist  that  is  parti- 
cular.' 

'  But  "  particular  "  about  what? ' 

'  About  the  elect,  sir,  I  think.' 

'  The  "  elect,"  Christy  ?  You  confound  me  more  and 
more ;  pray  who  are  the  elect  ? ' 

'That  I  can't  tell,  sir,'  said  Christy.  'I  asked  Mr. 
Annerson,  and  he  said  they  were  members  of  parhament.' 

h 
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* 

'  What  horrible  confusion  is  here ! '  I  exclaimed,  '  con- 
fusion doubly  confounded !  And  yet  Matthew  Washington, 
who  made  that  sensible  speech  at  the  Bible  meeting,  and 
who  can  read  the  ancient  classics  as  well  as  I  can,  holds 
that  "dissent  is  of  God!  To  what  crazy  lengths  may 
fanaticism  drive  its  victims !  Yet  these  people  call  them- 
selves Christians !  And  pray  what  does  your  father  say 
about  these  "  denominations  "  ? ' 

*He  says,  sir,  that  "notwithstanding  the  innumerable 
diversifications  of  polity  into  which  the  body  ecclesiastic 
is  ramified,  yet  if,  by  a  careful  analysis,  we  penetrate  the 
substratum  —  "  ' 

'  Hang  it ! '  I  said, '  I  wish  his  tongue  was  penetrated — ' 
[I  have  often  regretted  using  this  expression  to  the  young 
man,  but  I  did  it  under  painful  excitement ;  it  was  cer- 
tainly unbecoming  in  a  parish  priest  to  use  such  language, 
and  I  like  it  worse  now  that  I  see  it  in  writing] — '  But 
what  does  he  say  about  your  wedding  ? ' 

'  He  says,  sir,  that  "  notwithstanding  his  imintermitting 
and  scrupulously  conscientious  attempts  to  arouse  in  the 
profundities  of  our  moral  constitution  a  comprehensive 
and  transparent  perception  — "  ' 

'  0  drop  it,'  said  I, '  drop  it.' 

'  Gladly,  sir,'  said  Christy,  *  for  it  is  heavy.' 

'  And  what  does  your  mother  say  ? ' 

'  She  says  I  may  please  myself.' 

*  Very  short  advice,  Christy.' 

'  And  veiy  sweet,  sir.' 

'  Well,  Christy,  I  really  don't  know  what  to  make  of 
this  sort  of  thing ;  I  was  saying  some  time  since  that  there 
was  a  trace  of  dissent  in  this  parish,  like  a  faint  escape  of 
^as,  but  I  httle  thought  it  would  come  to  this.     Think  of 
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all  my  parochial  labours  ending  in  this  manner !  I  have 
seen  it  written  somewhere  that  the  young  are  the  hope  of 
the  Church,  but  surely  the  writer  could  not  have  had  the 
Church  of  England  in  his  eye.  The  hope  of  the  Church 
indeed !  Just  see  how  schismatics  are  circumventing  us ! 
They  teach  their  daughters  fine  airs,  and  move  heaven  and 
earth  to  obtain  for  them  introductions  to  the  society  of 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  Church,  in  order  to  steal 
their  hearts,  and  then  the  parents  come  in  like  wolves 
upon  our  flocks,  and- fleece  them  without  measure  or 
mercy.  I  see  very  weU  how  the  thing  works.  The 
"  denominations ''  may  hate  one  another,  but  they  make 
common  cause  against  the  venerable  Establishment,  and 
night  and  day  they  scheme  how  to  promote  dissent.' 

'  I  don't  care  for  "  dissent,"  sir,  I  only  care  for  Lizzy 
Gladdon.' 

'But  you  are  a  sound  churchman,  Christy,  are  you 
not?' 

'  Sound  as  a  bell,  sir ;  when  I  was  at  school  I  knocked 
down  a  lad  who  said  the  chapel  organ  was  better  than  the 
church  organ,  and  whenever  I  had  a  catapult  I  regularly 
aimed  at  the  chapel  windows.' 

'But  how  do  you  reconcile  that  with  becoming  a 
"Particular  Baptist"?' 

'  0  sir,  I  don't  intend  changing  my  religion ;  Lizzy  will 
come  to  Church,  and — ' 

'  0  Christy,'  said  I, '  you  know  little  of  human  nature ; 
do  you  imagine  that  a  female  schismatic  will  ever  come 
to  Church  ?  I  tell  you,  Christy,  that  is  a  trap  set  for  your 
feet ;  yes,  yes,  the  dissenters  are  cunning  enough ;  they 
are  not  like  our  apathetic  churchmen ;  they  are  always  on 
the  alert.' 

L  2 
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'  Well,  sir,  as  the  old  man  is  a  preacher,  he  thinks  he 
ought  to  oflSciate  at  the  wedding.' 

'  Christy !  this  is  positively  cruel !  Married  by  a  "  Par- 
ticular Baptist "  ?  Why  man  you  are  reckoning  without 
your  host ;  schismatics  are  not  in  the  holy  line  of  succes- 
sion ;  they  have  never  received  valid  ordination.' 

'Don't  know  anything  about  that,  sir;  but  Lizzy 
thinks — ' 

['  Call  her  Miss  Gladdon,  Christy  ;  when  you  say  Lizzy 
it  sounds  as  if  I  was  on  familiar  terms  with  her.'] 

Well,  sir,  Miss  Gladdon  thinks  that  it  will  look  proper 
for  the  old  man  to  marry  us,  and  I  do  hope  you  won't  be 
offended.' 

'  But  what  does  your  father  say  to  that  extraordinary 
proposition  ?' 

'  Why  sir,  he  says  that  "  notwithstanding  the  boundless 
capacities  and  ilhmitable  resources,  the  profound  adapta- 
tion and  influential  position  of  the  ancient  and  venerable 
ecclesiastical  estabUshment — " 

■ 

'  I  see  Christy ;  yes,  truly ;  these  words  show  a  deep 
church  feeling  on  the  part  of  your  father  ;  and  I  sympa- 
thise with  him  keenly,  for  really  it  is  a  sad  business  this 
of  a  young  man  going  from  his  father's  church — ' 

'  Yes  sir,'  Christy  broke  in,  '  if  it  had  not  been  my 
father's  church  perhaps  I  never  should  have  left  it,  but 
you  know  how  my  father  has  trained  us,  you  cannot  have 
,  forgotten  the  endless  lectures  he  delivered  to  us ;  if  my 
father  had  been  as  good  as  the  church  very  likely  things 
would  have  been  different.' 

'  I  wish  they  had  been  different  Christy,  for  I  don't  see 
how  you  can  be  married  by  a  dissenter — I  don't.' 

'  The  old  man  says,  sir,  that  he  has  as  much  power  as 
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any  of  the  clergy  to  marry,  and  baptise,  and  bury  people ; 
I  know  nothing  about  these  things  myself,  but  that  is  what 
Mr.  Gladdon  says.' 

'  Mr.  Gladdon  indeed ! '  said  I,  *  a  pretty  authority ! 
I  can  quite  beheve  that  he  says  so,  but  what  does  his  say- 
ing so  amount  to  ?  If  a  calf  said  she  had  five  legs  she 
would  still  be  a  quadruped.' 

'  Very  true,  sir,  and  if  anybody  said  she  had  only  three, 
she  would  still  be  a  quadruped.' 

'  Yes,  and  she  would  still  be  a  calf  too,  Christy ;  still  be 
a  calf,  and  that's  what  every  dissenter  is  ;  ill-bred  and  un- 
charitable creatures  that  they  are.  Talk  about  the  Jesuits  ? 
Give  me  a  Jesuit  any  day  before  a  dissenter.  Nothing 
can  stand  before  a  marriageable  daughter ;  a  girl  with  fine 
eyes  and  a  clear  complexion  would  ruin  any  church  in  the 
world,  and  all  the  time  she  would  promise,  as  Miss  Glad- 
don has  promised  you,  to  come  to  church.' 

*  Well,  sir,  will  you  come  to  chapel  and  see.  us  married  ? ' 
'  Christy,  don't  make  a  joke  of  it  I    What  would  become 

of  the  church  if  one  of  the  priests  went  to  chapel?' 

*  Well,  sir,  the  case  is  just  this :  you  know  that  ever 
since  my  father  had  that  severe  shock  he  has  always 
avoided  excitement,  for  that  reason  he  won't  be  able  to  go 
to  chapel,  but  mamma  is  very  anxious  that  you  would 
accompany  her.  She  desired  me  to  say  so  with  her  very 
respectful  compliments.' 

This  threw  me  on  my  beamends.  I  had  received  much 
kindness  from  the  Fogdens ;  from  the  very  first  day  of 
entering  the  parish  they  had  shown  themselves  disposed 
to  aid  me  in  building  up  the  church;  and  now  that  a 
direct  though  most  unpleasant  request  had  been  preferred 
by  Mrs.  Fogden,  I  was  placed  in  an  embarrassing  position. 
Acceptance  of  the  invitation  would  compromise  the.  d\^>\\fc^ 
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of  the  church ;  rejection  of  it  would  slight  the  claims  of 
friendship.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  My  first  impulse  was 
to  say  iVb,  in  a  manner  that  would  have  conveyed  a  moral 
lesson  ;  but  on  reflection  I  said — 

'  It  would  be  hard  for  me  to  refuse  anything  to  your 
mamma,  Christy,  but  I  confess  that  from  some  points  of 
view  I  should  rather  have  attended  your  funeral  than  your 
marriage ;  I  say  this  in  my  official  capacity  as  a  parish 
priest ;  I  have  no  ill-feeling  to  you,  not  a  particle,  in  say- 
ing so,  but  he  who  shghts  the  church  shghts  me/ 

*  I  don't  slight  either  you  or  the  church,  sir,  in  the  least 
degree.  I  would  ten  thousand  times  rather  be  married 
by  you  than  by  the  old  rattle-snake  that  wants  to  officiate.' 

*  Christy ! '  said  I,  '  that  is  a  strange  way  to  speak  of 
your  prospective  father-in-law.' 

'I  shall  never  own  such  a  stinging  old  nettle  as  my 
father-in-law,  take  my  word.' 

*  But  according  to  law  he  will  be  your  father-in-law 
whatever  you  may  call  him.' 

'I  shall  always  call  him  a  sneaking  old  wolf,'  said 
Christy,  '  for  the  fact  is,  sir,  I  hate  the  sight  of  the  fellow, 
and  as  for  his  talk  it  is  the  most  disgusting  thing  in  the 
world.' 

'Then  how  ever  can  you  think  of  marrying  Miss 
Gladdon.?' 

'  She  is  a  gem  of  the  first  water,  sir ;  I  don't  care  how 
strong  the  light  you  throw  on  her.' 

'  But  if  she  takes  after  the  old  man,  what  will  become 
of  you?' 

She  does  not  take  after  the  old  man ;  her  mother  is  a 
splendid  woman,  the  only  thing  I  blame  her  for  is  for 
knuckling  down  to  the  old  wolf.' 
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'  Are  you  sure  that  Miss  Gladdon  is  not  practising  on 
your  youthful  simplicity  ? ' 

*  Quite.  There  is  no  hypocrisy  about  her;  she  is  as 
clear  as  crystal.' 

'  Ah,  Christy !  you  are  in  love.' 

'  Yes,  sir,  I  am,  but  not  with  the  old  rusty  dissenter.' 

'  He  will  work  you  over  to  his  views,  Christy,  in  six 
months  you'll  be  as  bad  as  he  is.' 

t «  Work  me  over  ? "  No,  sir,  not  unless  I  lose  my 
senses ;  you  should  have  heard  how  I  have  pummelled 
him,  and  what  daft  answers  he  has  given  me.  Once  I 
made  him  cave  in,  and  he  said,  "  You  resemble  the  heron, 
an  evil  bird  which  always  strikes  at  the  eyes."  I  did  strike 
at  his  eyes,  too,  and  then  I  toppled  him  into  a  ditch.' 

'  And  what  did  he  say  to  that  ? ' 

'  He  said  I  had  been  "  guilty  of  a  great  faith-breach," 
and  that  my  reverence  for  age  was  rather  "  queasy-sto- 
mached," but  I  told  him  in  a  tongue  which  he  could  not 
understand,  that  seniores  annis  should  be  saniores  animis, 
and  prsefectus  perfectus.' 

*  And  what  said  he  ? ' 

*  He  said  he  expected  nothing  better  from  the  calves 
than  he  had  had  from  the  kine.' 

'  EeaUy !  Well,  Christy,  you  baffle  me.  The  case  gets 
darker  every  step.  The  old  man  seems  to  have  a  quaint 
way  of  expressing  himself.' 

'  No  mistake  about  that,'  said  Christy ;  *  I  never  heard 
such  talk  in  all  my  life ;  he  uses  the  oddest  expressions, 
and  always  tries  to  make  you  beheve  that  he  is  too  holy 
for  this  world,  but  whether  he  is  or  not,  I  only  wish  he 
was  out  of  it.' 

'  Then  why  do  you  wish  him  to  marry  you  ? ' 
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'  Because  circumstances  alter  cases,  and  that  is  all  I  can 
say  at  present.' 

Christy  left  in  due  course.  Now  what  of  the  poem  ?  I 
was  full  of  it  when  he  came,  but  when  he  left,  aJas  I  was 
prosaic  enough  !  Is  not  this  a  fair  sample  of  the  changes 
through  which  the  life  of  a  parish  priest  passes  ?  Begin- 
ning with  poetry,  ending  with  prose !  But  I  am  still 
poetical,  and  still  inchned  to  blank  verse ;  I  foresee  the 
wreck  of  my  parish,  the  ruin  of  all  my  hopes.  The  devil 
always  finds  an  entrance  into  a  parish :  he  comes  either 
by  the  beerhouse,  the  pawnshop,  or  the  schismatic  con- 
venticle ;  in  this  case  he  has  come  imder  the  barbarous 
cognomen  of  a  '  Particular  Baptist,'  and  his  chief  agent  is 
a  young  woman.  And  I  am  requested  to  go  and  see  one 
of  my  own  flock  thrown  into  the  wolf's  lair ;  actually  to 
dress  myself  in  gay  attire,  and  see  it  done  with  my  own 
eyes  !  Might  I  not  have  been  spared  this  great  distress  ? — 
I  cannot  understand  these  instabilities  on  the  part  of  my 
parishioners  ;  how  weak  must  be  their  judgment  and  how 
fickle  their  love  !  Here  we  have  an  instance  of  a  marriage- 
able daughter  upsetting  the  Estabhshed  Church  ;  I  call  it 
nothing  less  than  upsetting  the  Church,  for  it  is  that  in  its 
natural  consequences.  Suppose  there  should  be  another 
marriagefible  daughter,  and  one  more,  and  that  the  frantic 
cry  should  be,  '  still  they  come ! '  would  it  not  be  tanta- 
mount to  a  decimation  of  the  very  flower  of  the  Church  ? 
And  the  most  mischievous  part  of  the  business  is  that  the 
young  men,  I  had  almost  called  them  the  young  fools, 
imagine  that  their  wives  will  become  churchwomen ! 
How  subtle  in  its  operations,  how  unfathomable  in  its 
wickedness,  is  the  heart  of  a  female  schismatic !  Chris- 
topher Fogden  has  been  brought  up  from  infancy  in  the 
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church  of  his  fatherland,  yet  because  he  has  seen  a  young 
woman  with  a  pleasant  face,  he  has  turned  his  back  upon 
the  venerable  pile  and  gone  to  ruin.  It  never  entered  into 
his  thoughtless  head  to  enquire  into  the  woman's  creed ;  he 
has  bartered  the  church  for  a  sentiment !  No  wonder 
that  I  feel  discouraged.  No  wonder  that  my  hands  hang 
down.  Yet  all  this  just  as  I  was  gathering  my  singing 
robes  about  me  and  preparing  for  a  flight !  Marvellous  is 
this  double-sidedness  of  life,  is  it  not  ?  I  was  on  the  point 
of  mounting  with  the  lark,  and  singing  with  such  sweet- 
ness as  would  have  charmed  the  noisy  world  into  a  few 
moments'  silence,  and  now,  speaking  metaphorically,  I  may 
be  said  to  be  rolling  in  the  ditch.  No  wonder  that  I  am 
in  a  pensive  mood  ;  no  wonder  that  Melancholy  throws  her 
shadow  over  me,  and  forces  me  to  read  the  hard  and 
heavy  prose  of  disappointment  and  shame.  Yet  a  bitter 
consolation  remains.  The  proverb,  '  he  that  lives  longest 
will  see  most,'  comes  to  my  relief.  What  shall  I  see  if  my 
life  be  spared  ?  A  mortified  husband  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Christopher  Fogden ;  a  withered  and  sour-hearted 
woman  in  the  person  of  his  schismatical  wife ;  a  crushed 
and  despised  heretic  in  the  person  of  his  pious  father-in- 
law.  All  this  shall  force  itself  on  my  reluctant  eyes,  and 
though  my  friendship  for  the  lad  has  been  more  paternal 
than  that  of  his  own  father,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  point 
out  his  humiliation  and  sorrow  as  an  impressive  proof  that 
the  way  of  transgressors  is  hard.  Alas !  Gens  humana 
ruit  in  vetitum  nefas ! 
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'  The  tragedy  writers,  and  Pindar  also,  say  that  -^Esculapius  was  the  son 
of  Apollo,  and  was  induced  by  gold  to  undertake  the  cure  of  a  rich  man, 
already  in  a  dying  state — ^for  which,  indeed,  he  was  struck  with  a  thunder- 
bolt J — but  we  ...  .  will  not  believe  them  as  to  both  these  statements,  but 
assert  that  were  he  really  a  god's  son,  he  would  not  have  been  given  to  filthy 
lucre,  or  else  if  he  were  given  to  filthy  lucre,  he  was  not  a  god's  son.' — Plato's 
Hepublic, 

AN  asthmatic  correspondent  of  mine  (who  for  many 
years  has  worthily  sustained  the  office  of  churchwar- 
den) having  heard  that  I  spent  a  few  weeks  at  a  hydropathic 
estabhshment,  begged  me  in  the  most  piteous  manner  to 
favour  him  with  my  advice  as  to  his  own  distressing  case. 
As  the  appeal  was  irresistible,  and  my  experience  was 
more  than  equal  to  the  occasion,  I  addressed  him  thus : — 
'  Sir, — ^You  have  requested  me  to  supply  you  with  an 
"  unimaginative  "  and  minute  account  of  my  visit  to  the 
hydropathic  establishment.  You  express  your  anxiety  to 
know  what  I  really  saw,  really  felt,  and  really  believed. 
"While  admiring  your  zealous  pursuit  of  reality^  I  cannot 
understand  why  you  should  have  distressed  the  word  *  un- 
imaginative '  with  an  emphasis  so  terrible ;  you  have  ac- 
tually underscored  it  four  times,  and  some  of  the  strokes 
appear  to  have  been  drawn  with  the  feather  end  of  your 
quill.  You  know  that  I  have  not  been  adorned  with 
poetic  gifts,  and  you  have,  indeed  (when  your  disagreeable 
wheeze  would  permit  so  neighbourly  an  act)  often  mourned 
with  me  that  the  architect  of  my  head  did  not  arrange  for 
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a  more  mountainous  and  effective  display  of  the  fancy  de- 
partment. I  recall  this  circumstance  to  re-assure  you  that 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  he  who  seeks  reality  shall  ine- 
vitably find  it.  I  sympathise  with  the  object  you  have  in 
view  in  requesting  this  information.  You  are  an  invalid 
of  long  standing  (as  indeed  may  be  said  of  all  men  six 
feet  four  inches  high  who  wheeze  asthmatically),  and  are 
anxious  to  know  whether  I  would  recommend  you  to  try 
the  hydropathic  method  of  treating  disease. 

^In  entering  upon  a  brief  delineation  of  my  aquatic 
experiences  it  will  be  well  for  you  to  remember  that 
expectation  is  the  measure  of  disappointment,  and  that  by 
forming  exaggerated  expectations  a  man  frequently  brings 
upon  himself  the  most  painful  mortification.  In  the  first 
instance,  therefore,  I  shall  candidly  tell  you  what  I  did 
expect.  I  had  been  told  that  the  locality,  one  of  the 
healthiest  districts  of  the  South-east,  in  which  the  estab- 
lishment was  situated  was  a  little  paradise,  a  fairy-land, 
an  English  Chamouni,  having,  in  addition,  a  glimpse  of 
the  sea.  Off  this  representation  I  took  a  fair  discount, 
because  my  informant  was  a  great  snuff-taker,  and  snuff- 
takers  are  apt  to  be  a  little  more  sanguine  than  cleaner 
people.  When  he  spoke  of  encircling  hills  I  was  en- 
chanted, for  at  that  time  I  was  living  in  a  place  that  is  as 
flat  as  your  hat  crown ;  even  a  mole-hill  so  powerfully 
reminds  me  of  the  mountains  near  which  I  was  born 
(notwithstanding  our  house  was  up  a  yard,  and  could  not 
be  photographed),  that  my  enthusiasm  rises  to  a  frantic 
pitch.  As  to  the  inside  arrangements  of  the  Palace  of 
Health,  what  visions  I  conjured  !  I  ventured  to  think 
that  as  water  and  fresh  air  were  plentiful  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, every  apartment  would  be  clean,  wholesome. 
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and  comfortable.  I  certainly  did  go  so  far  in  my  expec- 
tations. I  further  dreamed  that  the  bath-rooms  would  be 
attached  to  the  bedrooms,  and  that  all  hydropathic  ma- 
nipulation would  be  conducted  in  the  strictest  privacy. 
All  this  came  within  the  range  of  my  expectation,  and  I 
think  you  will  deem  that  range  free  from  extravagance 
and  insobriety.  Well,  sir,  we  arrived  at  the  Palace 
of  Health  ;  that  I  assure  you  is  a  fact.  Our  expectant 
hearts  went  all  pit-a-pat  as  we  neared  the  enchanted 
ground.  "We  saw  the  windows  of  the  Palace  of  Health 
gleaming  in  the  many-coloured  Ught  of  a  grand  summer 
sunset,  and  the  sight  of  them  did  me  more  good  than 
many  a  doctor  has  done.  These  windows  admitted  hght 
into  those  cheerful  rooms  in  which  I  was  soon  to  be  re- 
stored to  a  high  tone  of  nerve  and  spirit.  We  went — ^went 
nearer — said  to  one  another  in  a  gush  of  ecstatic  feeling, 
"  we  shall  hke  it  so  well  that  we  shall  never  want  to  leave  " 
— nearer — ^knocked  at  the  door — stepped  in !  You  your- 
self could  not  have  done  the  thing  in  a  less  "  imagina- 
tive "  manner,  could  you  ?  The  next  "  unimaginative  " 
thing  that  I  did  was  to  ask,  in  my  very  civillest  tone,  to 
look  at  a  bedroom,  and  the  answer  I  received  was  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  house  being  so  full,  there  was  only 
one  bedroom  at  hberty.  Happily,  a  man  of  my  dimen- 
sions, even  when  accompanied  by  his  wife,  as  I  was,  never 
requires  more  than  one  bedroom,  so  that  the  answer  did 
not  afflict  me  incurably.  I  followed  my  guide  (a  grin- 
ning girl,  aged  about  sixteen)  through  room  after  room ; 
went  downwards  into  regions  of  cellarage,  then  found  my 
way,  by  groping,  into  a  long  dark,  corridor — ^yes,  dark — 
so  dark  that  my  hands  were  quite  as  much  in  request  as 
my  feet.    At  length  I  arrived  at  the  one  room — such  a 
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room!  lofty,  airy,  neatly  furnished,  overlooking  slopes 
that  might  have  slipped  from  heaven.  Stop !  I  have  been 
betrayed  from  the  "  unimaginative."  Eemember,  sir,  that 
I  had  gone  simply  and  solely  to  get  strength  of  nerve  for 
more  parochial  labour,  and  then  you  will  know  how  to 
sjrmpathise  with  my  burning  mortification,  when  I  tell 
you  that  there  was  not  a  solitary  ray  of  natural  Hght  ad- 
mitted into  that  one  bedroom.  Physiologists  constantly 
tell  us  that  direct  solar  light  is  essential  to  vigorous  health, 
yet  here  was  a  house  specially  dedicated  to  restorative 
purposes  (including  the  making  of  a  fortime)  into  one  of 
whose  dormitories  a  solitary  beam  could  not  by  any  possi- 
bility enter.  You  may  imagine  how  irate  I  became !  There 
and  then,  without  consulting  any  pocket  volume  upon  eti- 
quette, I  exclaimed  to  the  guide,  whose  mocking  grin  I 
could  descry  by  the  aid  of  a  glimmering  tallow  candle, 
"  this  place  is  not  fit  for  a  rat  to  be  in,  much  less  a  human 
being."  I  did  say  this,  and  I  said  it  with  emphasis,  for  at 
that  moment  I  had  an  unusually  vivid  sense  of  the  dignity 
of  "  a  human  being."  The  room  was  not  large,  and  was 
wretchedly  ventilated  by  means  of  a  moveable  glazed 
frame  above  the  door ;  yet  in  that  dungeon  there  were 
actually  two  beds !  I  laid  my  hand  on  one,  and  though 
there  might  be  something  wrong  in  my  fingers,  yet  I  must 
say  that  if  there  really  were  feathers  in  that  bed,  they 
were  the  coarsest  and  hardest  feathers  I  ever  had  the 
misfortune  to  touch.  Instantly  I  resolved  to  quit  the 
place.  I  enquired  for  the  master,  but  found  he  was  wise 
enough  to  reside  about  two  miles  from  the  place ;  for  the 
mistress,  but  found  that  she  boarded  with  her  husband. 
The  guide  penetrated  into  my  secret  reflections,  and  sooth- 
ingly suggested  that  she  could  find  lodgihgs  outside,  until 
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a  better  room  should  be  at  liberty.  I  eagerly  availed  my- 
self of  the  arrangement ;  and  though  I  had  the  greatest 
possible  difficulty  in  getting  a  morsel  of  food  at  the  lodg- 
ings, I  was  appointed  to  a  capital  bedroom,  in  which  I 
slept  off  a  good  deal  of  my  indignation. 

'  To  abbreviate  the  story,  I  hasten  to  state  that  I  re- 
solved to  spend  a  short  time  at  the  Water  Inn,  in  an 
inquisitive  and  comical  mood,  and  from  that  circumstance 
I  derive   my  abihty  to  answer  your  letter  of  enquiry. 
Take  your  own  case,  then.    Let  me  suppose  (may  it  never 
be  more  than  a  supposition !)  that  you  have  arrived  at  the 
estabhshment.    When  you  have  had  time  to  turn  round, 
you  will  find  that  your  bedroom  is  on  the  B  flat,  at  the 
very  extremity  of  a  long  corridor  two  feet  wide.    You  are 
asthmatic ;  you  wheeze  occasionally  in  a  manner  not  to 
be  described ;  at  such  a  time  you  puff  and  blow  at  every- 
thing, as  the  coals  said  to  the  bellows.     Well ;  it  is  now 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  you  must  come  with  me 
down  into  the  bath-room.     I  say  down  into  the  bath,  and 
you  will  presently  see  what  reason  I  have  for  employing 
that  dreary  word.     Follow  me  along  this  corridor — it  is 
long,  but  it  has  a  turn  somewhere — now  along  this  other 
corridor  (never  mind  the  open  window  before  and  the 
terrific  blast  of  wind  behind,  they  call  that  ventilation) — 
now  down  twenty-five  steps — gently  now — (don't  wheeze 
so  reproachfully !) — now  come  along  this  other  narrow 
corridor — ^now  twenty-five  steps  more — and  along  another 
corridor — cheer  up ! — now  come  into  this  enclosure,  some- 
thing like  a  greenhouse  without  anything  green  in  it,  ex- 
cept the  patients  (don't  mind  the  whistling  wind  before 
and  the  avenging  blast  behind,  they  call  that  ventilation, 
I  tell  you) — now  down  these  stone  steps  ;  there  are  not 
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more  than  a  dozen — there,  now ! — didn't  I  tell  you  it  was 
down  ?  You  nod  your  answer,  and  well  you  may,  for  your 
wheeze  won't  allow  you  to  articulate  even  a  monosyllable. 
Pause  a  moment — reflect  a  little — ^and  you  shall  have  your 
bath.  Take  your  bearings — see  where  you  are.  You  now 
turn  round  and  roimd,  as  the  cork  said  to  the  corkscrew, 
and,  if  I  interpret  the  anxiety  of  your  eye  correctly,  you 
are  mentally  enquiring  for  the  wise  and  gentle  adminis- 
trator of  the  healing  streams.  "  Where,"  says  that  excited 
eye,  "  is  the  angel  that  will  trouble  the  pool  ?  "  A  very 
natural  inquiry,  my  dear  sir.  You  ought  to  see  an  "  angel " 
after  such  a  journey  as  you  have  had.  There  he  is,  sir ! 
That  strong  lusty  man,  who  could  blow  you  into  next  year, 
as  the  wind  said  to  the  shavings  on  new  year's  eve ;  he  was 
brought  up  as  a  ploughman,  and  is  as  well  skilled  in  the 
art  of  healing  as  he  is  in  the  art  of  flying.  There  is  jollity 
in  his  eye ;  plenty  of  red  blood,  too,  in  his  thick  lips ;  eh  ? 
A  stout  angel,  eh  ?  Here  he  comes  !  Spite  of  your  melan- 
choly wheezing,  to  which  the  hydropathic  adder  turns  a 
deaf  ear,  he  catches  you  a  sharp  rap  on  the  back,  and  with 
a  knowing  wink  at  one  of  his  co-bucketters,  he  says  he  will 
give  you  "  whatfor.^'  Don't  tremble,  dear  Wheezer,  this 
is  merely  a  drop  of  hydropathic  wit ;  they  don't  talk  Latin 
down  here,  so  they  give  the  Saxon  a  twist  now  and  then, 
just  to  mystify  nervous  patients.  It  would  never  do,  you 
know,  for  doctors  to  talk  straightfoi'ward  hke  preachers. 
Now  to  business !  Off*  with  your  clothes ;  don't  shake  so ; 
coat,  waistcoat  —  there,  and  there ;  now  your  stockings ; 
— there ;  done  at  last !  Now  lie  down  on  this  stretcher — 
lie  quite  flat — here's  a  mustard  plaister  for  your  feet,  and 
a  mustard  stomacher  for  your  wheezing  breast ;  now  here's 
a  nice  wet  sheet  for  you,  and  a  thick  blanket  over  that^ 
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and  something  like  a  horse-rug  over  that^  and  a  bed  pitched 
upon  the  whole,  and  all  neatly  tucked  round  with  an  im- 
mense flannel  wrapper.  Now  for  a  luxury ! — a  nice  cold 
cloth  laid  on  your  throbbing  brow.  As  you  lie  there  I 
may  safely  aflGbnn  (did  emotion  permit  a  joke)  that  your 
own  mother  would  fail  to  recognise  her  best  beloved  son. 
For  an  hour  and  a  half  you  must  remain  in  the  pack.  It 
will  do  you  good  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  crowd,  and 
to  have  time  for  self-examination.  Wearily  the  moments 
tick  themselves  off*,  each  having  first  ticked  a  rill  out  of 
your  prostrate  frame.  The  last  tick  gone !  Now  for  a 
sharp  variation.  Ofi*  goes  the  flannel  wrapper ;  off*  goes 
the  bed ;  how  the  steam  rises — ^how  the  disease  evapo- 
rates ! — off*  goes  the  wet  sheet.  Now  rise  ;  take  hold  of 
the  beam  just  over  your  head ;  firm !  Ugh  !  What  ?  the 
man  is  going  to  pitch  buckets  of  cold  water  over  your 
smoking  back ;  smash  !  bang !  splash  !  again  ;  swatch  ! 
one  more !  another — a  finisher — there  ! 

'  This  is  bath  number  one.  Now  retrace  your  weary 
steps, — up  the  stone  stairs, — along  the  corridor  so  dank, — 
up  the  first  twenty-five  steps  (pray  don't  blow  at  me  as  if 
I  were  a  hot  potato),  along  another  corridor  (never  mind 
the  swaling  blast  that  strikes  you  in  the  back  and  strikes 
you  in  the  face,  they  call  that  ventilation),  up !  on !  for- 
ward !  now  you  are  once  more  on  B  flat.  You  would 
like  a  cup  of  cofiee,  wouldn't  you  ?  "  Don't  you  wish  you 
may  get  it  ?  " 

'  You  are  now  ready  to  hear  something  of  the  eating 
department.  Let  us  begin  at  the  beginning.  Here  is 
breakfast.  Milk  and  porridge  :  tea  (not  to  be  described), 
bread  (chiefly  aged,  would  have  been  mouldy  in  another 
week),  butter  (that  was  probably  fresh  at  some  remote 
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point  in  its  history),  and  spoons  (that  were  bright  when 
they  were  new).  About  eleven  o'clock,  when  most  of  the 
guests  are  out  walking,  there  will  be  a  lukewarm  mix- 
ture provided,  which  an  enlarged  and  all-hoping  charity 
might  in  its  more  heavenly  moods  mistake  for  beef-tea ; 
but  which  a  clear-headed  justice  would  not  hesitate  to  de- 
scribe as  a  most  odious  compound  of  all  kinds  of  boiled 
bones,  skin,  and  grease,  which  may  be  supposed  to  find 
their  way  to  a  human  larder.  If  you  sit  under  one  of  the 
alcoves  in  the  hope  that  some  fair  damsel,  or  serving  man 
in  buttons,  will  bring  you  a  cupful  of  the  savoury  mixture, 
you  will  soon  see  that  even  an  asthmatic  patient  of  your 
prodigious  height  may  fall  into  a  grave  mistake.  At  beef- 
tea  time  the  rule  is  "  first  come  first  served,"  and  many  a 
slow-footed  patient  have  I  seen  crawUng  towards  the  un- 
savoury jug  when  nothing  was  left  in  it  but  the  murderous 
odour  of  the  unctuous  ghosts.  At  two  o'clock  there  is 
something  that  is  called  a  dinner.  I  forbear  to  describe. 
My  pen  is  unwiUing  to  tell  the  truth  and  determined  not 
to  tell  a  lie.  If  you  are  a  very  sickly,  and  a  very  highly 
remimerative  patient,  you  may  now  and  then  have  a  piece 
of  fowl ;  but  I  grieve  to  state  that  in  that  neighbourhood, 
owing  to  some  accident  or  other  of  which  I  could  never 
get  a  sufficient  explanation,  the  unhappy  fowls,  I  mean  the 
unhappy  cooked  fowls,  have  neither  breasts  nor  wings; 
nature  has  generously  endowed  them  with  an  unhmited 
supply  of  legs  (black,  tough,  stringy  legs  they  are,  too), 
one  of  which  may  be  allotted  to  you  when  your  wheeze 
would  not  permit  you  to  touch  the  finest  dainty  under  the 
sun.  I  have  watched  a  delicate  lady  patient  touch  the 
black  leg  every  day  with  the  point  of  her  enquiring  fork, 
in  order  to  ascertain  if  it  really  was  a  leg,  or  if  it  was  not 
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a  wing  in  disguise.    I  could  almost  weep  while  I  write  that 
never  yet  did  that  prying  fork  bring  her  any  good  news. 

'  You  must  remember,  however,  that  there  are  many 
patients,  and  probably  you  would  be  one  of  the  number, 
who  cannot  appear  at  table  in  consequence  of  extreme 
weakness  or  pain.  Such  unhappy  sufferers  are  compelled 
to  remain  in  the  bedrooms,  and  depend  upon  the  good 
offices  of  the  servants  of  whom  you  shall  hear  presently. 
You  cannot  be  expected  to  feel  any  particular  pang  of 
sympathy  with  such  prisoners  so  far  as  the  matter  of  eat- 
ing is  concerned,  for  you  are  in  the  pleasant  habit  of 
having  your  own  tea  and  roll,  or  chop  and  toast,  brought 
into  your  bedroom  as  occasion  may  require,  and  your 
servants  spring  alertly  to  the  tinkle  of  your  bell.  A  very 
nice  and  cozy  state  of  things,  my  wheezing  friend ;  but 
when  you  arrive  at  the  Water  Palace,  you  will  find  to  your 
infinite  horror  that  there  is  not  a  single  bell  in  the  whole 
establishment  for  the  use  of  invalids.  You  will  ask  me, 
in  angry  astonishment,  whether  there  is  no  method  by 
which  invalids  can  communicate  with  the  servants.  To 
this  enquiry  I  hardly  know  whether  to  answer  yes  or  no, 
but  I  shall  report  to  you  a  conversation  from  which  you 
can  draw  your  own  conclusions. 

'  "  Wherever  is  the  bell  ?  "  said  I  to  the  unctuous-looking 
and  simpering  girl  who  carried  part  of  my  luggage  upstairs. 
Please,  sir,  there  is  no  bell  hereabouts  sir,  no  sir." 
What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  I. 
No  sir,  there's  no  bell  sir,"  the  girl  grinningly  rephed, 
as  if  it  was  a  capital  joke. 

'  "  Then  how  am  I  to  call  for  a  servant  if  I  want  one  ?  " 

' "  With  these  sir,  these  here  things  are  for  to  call  the 
servants,  sir." 
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'  I  looked,  and  the  girl  was  pointing  to  two  pieces  of 
dirty  rag,  which  circumstance  puzzled  me  considerably. 

' "  Dirty  rags  ?  How  can  I  call  for  a  servant  with  a 
nasty  thing  like  that  ? " 

'  The  girl  grinned  and  said — "  If  you  want  one  of  us 
girls  sir  you  must  hang  the  white  rag  on  the  outside  of  the 
door  handle,  and  if  you  want  one  of  the  men  you  must 
hang  the  black  one  out,  sir ;  that's  how  it  is,  sir." 

*  "  And  is  the  same  thing  done  in  all  the  rooms  ?  "  I 
asked. 

'  "  Yes  sir,  the  man  walks  along  the  flats  sir  every  hour 
sir,  and  then  he  sees  what  is  hung  out  sir." 

' "  But  if  a  man  was  taken  so  poorly  in  the  night  that 
he  could  not  crawl  to  the  door  to  hang  the  rag  up,  how 
then?" 

* "  I  don't  know  sir  ;  but  master  savs  sir  that  if  there 
was  bells  in  all  the  rooms  sir,  the  patients  would  always 
be  ringing." 

'  "  What,  then,  does  your  master  think  that  the  patients 
are  a  set  of  fools  that  would  ring  whether  they  wanted 
anything  or  not  ?  " 

'  "  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  girl,  with  the  broadest  grin  of  all. 

*  "  You  are  a  comical  lot,"  said  I, "  that's  all ; "  and  here 
the  enquiry  about  bells  came  to  an  end. 

'  You  will  ask.  How  is  it,  then,  that  persons  go  to  such  a 
place  ?  The  question  had  occurred  to  myself,  and  I  asked 
it.  The  fact  is,  that  all  who  went  to  the  place  were  either 
persons  who  could  take  care  of  themselves,  but  had  some 
whimsical  reasons  for  trying  hydropathy,  or  persons  who 
had  exhausted  every  ordinary  hope  of  restoration. 

'  I  promised  you  a  word  about  the  servants,  but  I  am 
afraid  that  a  word  would  do  them  scant  justice.  The  ser- 
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vaats  are,  as  village  drapers  say,  "  quite  a  feature  "  in  the 
place.  The  chief  servants  are  the  steward  and  matron, 
and  under  them  are  about  twenty  silly,  grinning,  rustic 
girls.  I  will  say,  however,  that  a  number  of  girls  more 
eager  to  sing  hymns  I  never  had  the  misfortune  to  en- 
counter. Hymn-singing  is  positively  a  mania  in  the  Water 
Palace :  you  hear  it  first  thing  in  the  morning  and  last 
thing  at  night ;  you  hear  it  in  the  dining-saloon,  and  you 
overhear  it  {overhedLV  it,  truly !)  in  the  bedrooms.  They 
certainly  did  keep  up  a  persistent  and  most  melancholy 
round  of  two  hymns,  named  respectively  "  Shining  Shore," 
and  "  Homeward  Bound,"  varied  occasionally  with  other 
nautical  hymns.  I  often  wondered,  being  of  a  practical 
turn  of  mind,  what  the  poor  patients  in  the  bedrooms 
thought  of  all  this  downstairs'  piety,  for  the  most  devoted 
musical  patient  can  make  but  a  poor  breakfast  oflf  a  stave 
of  "  Shining  Shore,"  or  a  bar  of  "  Homeward  Bound." 
Yet  these  raw  dissenting  tubsters  did  look  so  merrily  pious 
when  singing,  they  rolled  their  eyes  so  luxuriously,  and 
shook  their  empty  heads  so  orthodoxily,  that  they  worked 
themselves  into  a  state  of  guilty  obhviousness  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  sufierers  who  had  no  means  of  communi- 
cating with  the  outer  world,  except  a  dirty  rag  that  nobody 
came  to  look  for.  ^  Sir !  while  the  vulgar  minstrels  were 
piously  waltzing  on  "  Shining  Shore,"  a  man  might  have 
hung  all  the  bed  clothes  out,  yes,  he  might  even  have 
hung  himself  up  by  the  neck,  and  "  Shining  Shore  "  would 
have  won  the  day. 

' "  What  do  you  sing  so  much  for  ?  "  I  said  to  one  of  the 
servants. 

'  "  Because  sir,  master  says  sir,  it  comforts  the  minds  of 
the  invalids  sir  ;  it  puts  them  into  a  good  frame  like." 
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' "  It  puts  im  into  a  bad  frame,  I  can  tell  you." 

'  "  Yes  sir,  master  says  sir  that  he  finds  out  by  the  hymns 
who  has  hard  hearts  and  who  has  the  root  of  the  matter." 

' "  What '  matter '  ?  said  I ;  "  you  are  talking  a  queer 
language." 

' "  Them  as  is  still  in  the  wilderness  sir  has  hard  hearts, 
and  them  as  is  *  Homeward  Bound '  has  got  the  root." 

' "  Then  are  all  the  servants  in  this  house  '  Homeward 
Bound  ? ' " 

'  "  Yes  sir,  all '  Homeward  Bound.'  We  wasn't  though 
when  Mester  Quenchem  took  us  sir ;  we  was  wandering 
wild  hke  grasshoppers." 

' "  And  aren't  you  '  grasshoppers '  now  ?  said  I,  *'  for 
that's  a  capital  word." 

' "  No  sir,  we've  got  the  root  now  sir,  and  we  sing  sir, 
to  do  good  to  the  patients  sir,  for  as  Mester  Quenchem 
says,  it's  no  use  cleaning  the  body,  if  we  don't  clean  the 
soul." 

'  "  And  does  Mrs.  Quenchem  take  that  view  ?  " 

'  "  Yes  sir,  her's  as  good  as  her  husband  and  better,  and 
if  any  of  the  new  girls  don't  sing  up  like  they  have  to 
put  a  penny  in  the  missioner  box  and  go  without  sugar 
in  their  tea  for  a  week." 

* "  And  has  that  a  good  effect  upon  their  singing?"  said  I. 

*  "  Yes  sir,  that  soon  fetches  them  up  to  a  good  pitch 
like,  and  when  the  primitive  parson  has  an  annual  (anni- 
versary ?)  he  always  borrows  a  dozen  of  our  girls  to  sit 
beside  the  'rmonion  and  sing  while  they  are  carrying 
the  bag  round  for  the  charity." 

'  Here  I  cut  the  conversation  short.  I  think  I  hear 
you  say,  "  Why  don't  the  patients  kick  up  a  row,  and  get 
things  reformed  ?  "     Ah,  sir,  I  know  that  such  is  your 
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wicked  remedy  for  all  sublunary  troubles.  *  You  have  had 
a  world  of  experience  in  the  fine  art  of  "  kicking,"  and 
I  gladly  acknowledge  that  you  have  succeeded  in  kick- 
ing things  into  pretty  decent  order  in  your  own  handsome 
home ;  but  let  me  tell  you  that  "  kicking "  is  sometimes 
attended  with  severe  penalties.  Now  for  a  secret.  Stop 
your  wheeze,  incline  your  ear,  and  you  shall  hear  some- 
thing. The  patients  did  try  the  old-fashioned  plan  of 
kicking  and  for  their  guerdon  they  got  kicked  out.  Fact ! 
Don't  take  me  literally  if  you  please ;  the  kicking  was 
done  quite  scientifically  as  became  professional  men. 
This  was  the  new  "  kick,"  viz.,  when  it  came  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Mr.  Quenchem  that  a  patient  had  been  complain- 
ing of  the  general  or  particular  administration  of  the 
establishment  (and  it  soon  came  for  while  the  servants 
were  singing  they  were  also  spying)  he  took  care  to  write 
upon  the  patient  s  book  of  instruction  some  such  words  as 
these — "  Incipient  Consumption ;  may  hve  a  month,  but 
should  instantly  proceed  to  a  warmer  chmate."  So  long 
as  the  patient  did  not  grumble  he  was  quite  curable,  but 
the  moment  he  complained  that  the  potatoes  had  not  been 
scraped,  his  slight  cold  deepened  into  Phthisis,  and  he 
was  urged  to  hurry  ofi*  into  a  more  salubrious  climate. 
The  system  of  espionage  was  awful.  Take  my  own  case. 
I  went  to  see  Mr.  Quenchem  in  his  private  room : — 

' "  "Well  sir,"  said  he,  "  so  you  think  we  are  a  peculiar 
people  ?  " 

' "  "Well  I  do,  but  I  don't  know  how  you  got  to  know 
that,"  said  I. 

'  In  answer  to  a  handbell  a  young  woman  appeare  d 
"What  was  the  expression  which  this  gentleman  used 
about  us,  Sarah  ?  " 
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* "  Please  sir,  he  said  we  was  a '  comical  lot,'  sir,  yes,  sir." 

^"01  thought  he  said  we  were  a  peculiar  people." 

' "  No  sir  it  was  the  gentleman  with  the  hartfishial  nose 
and  the  big  boxes,  as  sleeps  at  number  25  on  D  flat,  as 
said  that  we  was  a  '  perculiar  people,'  yes  sir." 

' "  That  will  do,  Sarah,  you  may  go." 

' "  So  you  object  to  the  few  sweet  hymns  that  we  sing 
occasionally  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God  ?  " 

' "  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  I,  "  but  I  hate  to  see  twenty  or 
thirty  silly  girls  wasting  their  time  in  mocking  God  and 
vexing  man;  with  all  my  soul  I  abominate  it,  and  I'm 
glad  to  tell  you  so  to  your  face." 

*In  answer  to  the  same  bell  another  servant  came. 
"  What  did  you  say  about  this  gentleman's  view  of  the 
root,  Eebecca  ?  " 

'  "  Please  sir,  Mester  Quenchem  sir,  he  was  iggorant  about 
the  root,  and  when  I  mentioned  it  sir,  and  said  how  goo 
you   was   sir,  and  particularly  Mrs.  Quenchem  sir,  he 
laughed  sir,  he  did  sir." 

' "  Quenchem,"  said  I,  "  what  in  the  name  of  reason  does 
this  mean  ?  Do  you  think  any  Englishman  will  stand 
this  monstrous  impertinence  ?  " 

' "  Don't  be  angry  sir,"  said  Quenchem,  in  a  tone  which 
was  intended  to  set  oflf  his  own  self-control, "  I  commenced 
this  benevolent  undertaking  for  the  glory  of  God^—  " 

' "  You  vile  impostor ! "  said  I,  "  you  avaricious  quack  I 
how  dare  you  look  me  in  the  face  and  say  so?  You 
know  very  well  you  are  pocketing  thousands  a  year — out 
upon  your  knavery !  " 

*  I  rose,  shaking  with  indignation,  and  demanded  my  bill. 

* "  You  will  find  your  boxes  all  packed  up  and  ready  for 
moving  at  the  door,"  said  Quenchem. 
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'  Yes  sir !  actually  while  I  had  been  in  Quenchem's  room, 
the  servants  had  packed  up  my  traps  and  set  out  my 
boxes ! 

'  What  they  would  do  with  you,  my  dear  wheezing  sir, 
I  really  tremble  to  think.  I  know  that  your  inflammable 
temper  would  compel  you  to  kick  right  and  left  with  both 
your  indignant  feet,  and  I  can  even  now  foresee  upon 
your  book  of  hydropathic  directions,  written  by  the  soft- 
tongued  but  hard-hearted  Quenchem,  in  the  reddest  of  red 
ink,  these  awful  words, ''  Demoniacal  possession ;  daily  in- 
creasing; already  on  the  brink  of  the  fiery  lake;  had  better 
hasten  to  Siberia''  Let  this  be  a  lesson  to  you  on  the 
vexed  subject  of  promiscuous  "  kicking,"  and  let  me  hope 
that  you  would  bolt  raw  potatoes  and  cindered  beef  with- 
out feeling  the  slightest  desire  to  "  kick  "  the  tender  shins 
of  cupidity  and  sham.  With  these  remarks  I  leave  the 
subject  to  your  further  consideration/ 
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'  There  is  a  bad  taste  in  the  language  of  sermons  evinced  by  a  constant 
repetition  of  the  same  Scriptural  pnrases,  which  perhaps  were  used  with 
great  judgment  two  hundred  jears  ago,  but  are  now  become  so  trite  that  they 
may,  without  any  great  detnment,  be  exchanged  for  others.  '*  Putting  oflf 
the  old  man,  ancl  putting  on  the  new  man,"  "The  one  thing  needful,"  "The 
Lord  hath  set  up  his  candlestick,"  **  The  armour  of  righteousness,"  &c.  &c. 
The  Sacred  Scriptures  are  surely  abundant  enough  to  albrd  us  the  same  idea 
with  some  novelty  of  language ;  we  can  never  be  driven,  from  the  penury  of 
these  writings,  to  wear  and  fritter  their  holy  language  into  a  perfect  cant, 
which  passes  through  the  ear  without  leaving  any  impression.' — Sydney 
Smith, 

I  WENT  to  Christopher  Fogden's  wedding  last  week, 
thinking  it  best  on  the  whole  not  to  show  a  spirit  which 
might  be  mistaken  for  retaliation  or  bigotry.  A  man,  too, 
and  perhaps  particularly  a  clergyman,  should  see  as  many 
sides  of  life  as  possible ;  and  as  I  don't  believe  in  going 
through  society  as  if  I  were  blind  of  one  eye,  I  determined 
for  once  to  see  what  kind  of  world  lay  beyond  the  church 
steeple,  and  to  take  my  chance  for  a  day  among  the  eccle- 
siastical rebels  of  England.  I  resolved  upon  this  in  no 
flippant  temper ;  for  the  Church  is  dear  to  me,  all  my 
most  sacred  and  cherished  memories  cling  about  her,  and 
among  all  my  hopes  is  not  a  brighter  than  to  see  her  the 
one  undivided  Church  of  this  great  empire.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  an  unusual,  though  not  entirely  unwel- 
come, aching  of  heart  that  I  found  myself  in  a  little 
miserable  brick  oven,  called  '  Zoar  Chapel,'  which  is  ap- 
proached by  a  narrow  and  ill-kept  long  lane,  which  in 
summer  must  be  almost  suffocating,  and  in  winter  nearly 
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impassable.  I  rather  encouraged  (if  such  a  thing  be  pos- 
sible) my  painful  sensations  than  otherwise,  for  they  seemed 
to  testify  to  a  high  moral  consciousness  on  my  part,  and 
to  be  my  best  defence  against  the  contaminations  to  which 
I  was  about  to  be  exposed.  As  I  took  care  to  be  at  the 
chapel  early,  so  as  to  escape  as  far  as  possible  the  notice 
of  any  dirty  little  crowd  of  dissenters  who  might  think  it 
part  of  their  duty  to  congregate  about  the  chapel  door,  I 
had  time  to  examine  '  Zoar  Chapel '  very  closely.  It  was 
oblong,  with  a  two-pewed  gallery  on  three  sides,  the  fourth 
being  occupied  by  one  of  the  highest  pulpits  I  ever  saw. 
No  wonder  that '  high '  doctrine  was  preached  from  it,  for 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  preach  any  other  doctrine 
from  such  a  stupendous  eminence.  I  cannot  forget  the 
height  of  that  pulpit.  A  tolerably  large  pew  in  one  cor- 
ner, curtained  oflf  with  shabby  green  baize,  was,  I  found, 
called  the  minister's  vestry.  It  was  behind  that  curtain 
that  the  preacher  straightened  out  his  face  for  public  ex- 
hibition ;  behind  that  curtain  that  the  preacher  arranged 
the  pages  of  his  notes ;  behind  that  curtain  that  the  pastor 
and  officers  grimaced  at  one  another,  when  they  had 
solemn  communications  to  make  before  opening  the  mock- 
ing service ;  behind  that  curtain  that  the  weary  preacher 
rested  after  descending  the  winding  hill  of  his  spiral  pulpit 
stairs.  All  behind  that  curtain  !  Behind  that  curtain  the 
renegade  drew  out  the  weapon  which  he  was  about  to  aim 
at  the  breast  of  my  venerable  and  ever-to-be-honoured 
Mother  Church.  Thank  heaven,  I  was  on  this  side  of  the 
curtain  and  not  on  that ! — The  ceiling  of  Zoar  Chapel  was 
impartially  coloured  with  candle-smoke ;  the  six  Uttle 
windows,  three  on  each  side,  were  patched  with  cobwebs, 
the  larger  front  window  was  rendered  nearly  useless  by  its 
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proximity  to  the  other  side  of  the  narrow  lane,  and  the 
candlesticks  were  still  ornamented  with  the  candle  ends 
which  remained  in  them  since  Sunday.  My  first  sensation 
was  that  of  being  almost  sufibcated.  The  windows  had 
probably  not  been  opened  since  they  were  put  in  ;  so  at 
least  I  suspected,  and  the  suspicion  was  confirmed  when  I 
found  by  personal  inspection  that  they  were  not  made  to 
open!  It  was  enough  that  dissenting  windows  should 
aim  at  one  convenience ;  light  not  air,  being  about  as 
much  as  dissenting  architects  could  provide  for.  This  was 
what  might  have  been  expected.  All  false  rehgions  are 
afraid  of  fresh  air ;  they  are,  indeed,  quite  as  much  afraid 
of  light,  and  for  that  reason,  evidently,  the  authorities  of 
'  Zoar  Chapel '  held  the  cobwebs  in  high  esteem.  The  air 
had  a  most  oppressive  efiect  upon  me,  so  much  so  that  if 
my  sermons  for  the  following  Sunday  had  not  been  pre- 
pared before  the  wedding,  they  could  not  have  been  pre- 
pared after  it.  The  air  seemed  to  be  charged  with  heresy 
and  all  kinds  of  ill-breeding ;  just  what  I  might  have  ex- 
pected, yet  the  blind  heretics  go  on  as  if  they  and  their 
sentiments  thrived  best  in  foetid  air.  Probably  they  do ; 
the  fine  fresh  west  wind  which  ranges  so  healthfully  through 
the  parish  church  day  and  night,  would  be  fatal  to  their 
hothouse  sickly  theology,  and  their  puny  and  vapid 
morality.  Give  me  any  wind  but  the  east ;  and  let  the 
easterly  breezes  blow  for  ever  on  all  false  religions  I  That 
was  my  aspiration  just  as  the  wedding  party  drew  up  to 
the  door  of  ^  Zoar  Chapel.' 

I  cannot,  owing  to  constitutional  defect,  describe  the 
manners  and  dresses  of  the  wedding  party  as  it  appeared 
at  what  Mr.  Gladdon  called  the  '  Aaltar.'  I  can  only  say, 
what  the  commonest  appraiser  in  the  world  would  say, 
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that  the  ladies  were  dressed  in  hght  coloured  clothing, 
and  that  the  gentlemen  had  proceeded  to  very  modest 
lengths  in  gaiety.  They  all  looked  very  sober  and  quiet, 
and  without  flutter  or  fuss  of  any  kind,  without  flash  of 
jewellery  or  rustle  of  silk,  they  stood  before  the  usurper 
who  claimed  to  be  the  priest  of  the  occasion.  That 
usurper  was  Mr.  Gladdon.  He  is  certainly  a  remarkable 
looking  man,  not  to  be  made  out  altogether  at  the  first 
glance.  He  is  low  in  stature,  though  not  very  low,  bald, 
deeply  wrinkled  in  the  face,  has  very  deep-set  but  bright 
eyes,  and  a  voice  that  jars  like  broken  metal.  The  first 
thought  in  my  mind  on  seeing  him  was — once  contradicted, 
that  man  can  never  be  straightened  again.  He  appeared 
to  have  made  up  his  mind  on  every  subject,  and  to  have 
left  no  room  for  appendix  or  supplement.  Just  my  type 
of  a  dissenter !  No  trace  of  gladness,  or  laughter,  or 
hope,  on  that  sunless  face.  It  was  a  face,  and  that  was 
all  you  could  say  about  it.  '  This  man,'  I  said  to  myself, 
'  is  no  Matthew  Washington ;  Matthew  has  a  plain  face  it 
is  true,  yet  it  bums  and  brightens  when  he  talks,  but  I 
should  as  soon  think  of  spontaneous  combustion  taking 
place  in  a  pumpkin,  as  of  that  hard  and  knotty  face 
kindling  into  genial  excitement ;  no,'  said  I  firmly, '  it  is 
the  face  of  a  cynic'  This  was  a  strictly  private  meditation, 
though  I  longed  to  pubKsh  it  so  as  to  show  my  just  views 
of  dissenters  and  dissent  generally,  and  of  Particular  Bap- 
tists specially.  By  a  rapid  process  of  imagination,  I  put 
Mr.  Gladdon  into  his  lofty  pulpit,  and  heard  how  easily 
he  dismissed  other  people  to  the  nethermost  abyss,  and 
how  comfortably  he  appointed  himself  and  sundry  other 
Particular  Baptists  to  the  best  places  among  the  reserved 
seats  in  heaven.     He  spoke  of  hell  without  a  quiver  or  a 
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blush,  and  referred  to  heaven  much  as  a  tired  hound  might 
be  supposed  to  refer  to  a  warm  kennel  and  a  pailful  of 
something  nice  to  drink.  All  this  I  saw  and  heard  in  less 
time  than  it  has  taken  to  say  so,  and  then  I  took  a  view  of 
the  bride.  She  struck  me  rather  favourably,  I  must  own. 
If  I  say  that  she  is  rather  tall,  with  a  fair  complexion,  a 
singularly  easy  gait,  and  a  most  unaffected  expression  of 
the  enjoyment  of  life  in  her  whole  face,  I  say  about  as 
much  as  I  can  remember.  She  has  just  such  a  face  as 
suits  a  wedding-day.  As  the  service  proceeded,  however, 
I  found  that  Miss  Gladdon  stammered  a  Httle  ;  it  might  be 
the  effect  of  emotion,  or  some  unusual  circumstance,  for  I 
fancy  she  can  speak  pretty  plainly  in  an  ordinary  way ; 
but  certainly  the  stammer  threatened  the  gravity  of  the 
whole  party  at  one  unlucky  point.  On  being  requested  to 
repeat  the  words — '  I  know  not  of  any  lawful  impedi- 
ment,' &c.,  she  said,  '  I  know  not  of  any  lawful  imped- 
ed-imped — .'  There  she  stuck  1  '  Ah,'  thought  I,  '  this 
comes  of  your  dissent  and  Particular  Baptism  ;  here  you 
are  caught  and  judged, — ^publicly  declaring  you  don't  know 
of  an  impediment  when  you  are  actually  in  the  very  middle 
of  one  ! '  '0  Christy,'  I  mentally  continued,  '  is  not  this 
enough  to  convince  you  that  Particular  Baptists  are  not 
what  they  appear  to  be  ? '  I  watched  Christy  with  in- 
tense pastoral  eagerness,  but  he  betrayed  no  appropriate 
sensibiUty ;  he  evidently  had  deluded  himself  into  the 
opinion  that  the  bride  was  equal  to  the  exigency,  and  that 
the  Particular  Baptists  were  in  no  way  compromised  by 
this  circumstance,  which  was  so  alarmingly  suggestive  to 
my  own  mind.  The  Eegistrar,  evidently  a  sound-minded 
man  and  a  conscientious  churchman,  saw  that  Mr.  Barna- 
bas was  confused  by  the  novelty  of  his  position,  and  to  my 
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inexpressible  relief,  took  the  legal  part  of  the  ceremony 
into  his  own  hands,  so  that  I  not  only  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  Particular  Baptist  deposed,  but  of  knowing 
that  the  Bride  was  legally  married, — a  circumstance  which 
I  should  have  doubted  had  not  the  Eegistrar  taken  the 
sensible  step  which  he  did,  a  step,  too,  which  he  fol- 
lowed up,  as  in  duty  bound,  by  signing  the  register  as  the 
responsible  official,  and  adroitly  arranging  that  Mr.  Bar- 
nabas should  sign  merely  as  a  witness.  A  neat  and  satis- 
factory triumph !  The  marriage  was  celebrated  by  a  good 
breakfast  in  Gladdon's  little  parlour.  About  the  break- 
fast it  is  needless  to  say  more  than  that  it  did  the  Particular 
Baptists  considerable  and  most  unexpected  credit.  There 
were  a  few  bookshelves  in  the  recess  near  the  fireplace, 
whose  contents  showed  me  at  a  glance  that  Barnabas  Glad- 
don's course  of  reading  was  difierent  to  Matthew  Wash- 
ington's— as  different  as  one  course  of  reading  can  be  from 
another.  I  caught  my  eye  on  several  titles  which  seemed 
to  be  translations  from  the  Hebrew  ;  such  as  '  Zion's  Pot 
of  Manna ;'  'The  Earthen  Pitcher  ;'  'The  Eam's  Horn  of 
the  Elect ; '  but  on  further  examination  I  found  that  they 
were  the  titles  of  ha'penny  magazines,  pubUshed  once  a 
month,  for  the  nurture  and  comfort  of  those  dear  children 
of  grace,  called  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  '  Particular  Baptists.' 
After  the  breakfast,  which  was  graced  by  the  presence  of 
Squire  Fogden,  though  he  could  not  bear  the  excitement 
of  the  more  public  part  of  the  business,  the  happy  couple 
took  their  departure.  I  don't  know  how  Particular  Baptists 
part  with  their  children  generally,  or  how  much  love  may 
have  been  lavished  on  the  bride  by  her  mother  while  she 
was  upstairs,  but  certainly  Barnabas  Gladdon,  that  dear 
child  of  electing  grace,  parted  with  Elizabeth  Gladdon  his 
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daughter  without  any  sign  of  feeling,  and  I  must  add,  that 
Squire  Fogden  parted  with  Christopher  Fogden  his  son  in 
a  very  dignified  manner.  I  had  not  been  used  to  see  such 
partings,  however  as  I  was  not  a  responsible  party,  I  de- 
ported myself  as  sober-minded  observers  are  bound  to  do. 
I  could  not  refuse  them  my  blessing.  For  a  moment  for- 
getting what  was  due  to  the  Church,  I  said  to  the  bride, 
'  God  bless  you,'  and,  contrary  to  what  I  should  have  ex- 
pected from  a  female  dissenter,  the  girl's  eyelids  trembled. 
When  the  young  people  had  gone,  I  felt  inclined  to  know 
something  more  about  the  Particular  Baptists.  What 
became  of  the  ladies  I  cannot  tell,  but  in  a  very  short 
time  Barnabas  Gladdon,  Squire  Fogden,  and  myself  were 
left  alone  in  the  breakfast-room  to  do  the  best  we  could 
for  ourselves. 

'Your  daughter  has  made  an  excellent  match  this 
morning,'  I  said. 

'  What  you  mean  by  "  excellent  match  "  is  best  known 
to  your  own  spirit,'  said  Gladdon  ;  '  but  I  must  tell  you, 
in  the  sweet  language  of  "  Zion's  Manna  Pot,"  that  I  would 
not  give  a  drink  of  cold  water  for  all  the  riches  which 
this  clay  idol,  this  plastered  world  contains.'  Here  he 
drew  a  sigh,  and  looked  towards  the  bookshelves. 

^  Still,'  I  said, '  it  is  better  to  have  a  fat  rehgion  than  a 
lean  one,  is  it  not  Mr.  Gladdon  ? ' 

'  I  care  nought,  I  say,  for  this  clay  idol,  this  masked, 
painted,  over-gilded  dirt,  which  Adam's  sons  adore.' 

Here  Squire  Fogden  broke  in :  '  I  understand  my  es- 
teemed spiritual  adviser  remotely  to  foreshadow  by  a  nice 
and  delicate  allusion  to  those  propitious  and  advantageous 
circumstances,  or  rather  those  well-regulated — ' 

'  Sir,'  said  Gladdon,  *  whereunto  your  tongue  would 
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take  you  I  know  not ;  but,  as  saith  a  great  divine,  my 
heart  is  so  lined  with  the  love  of  God  that  I  laugh  at  the 
world  s  golden  pleasures,  and  at  this  dirty  idol  which  the 
sons  of  Adam  worship.' 

For  the  first  time  in  my  recollection,  and  I  believe  in 
the  recollection  of  anybody  else,  the  Squire  groaned  in 
spirit. 

'  Well,  but,'  said  I,  '  the  Particular  Baptists  are  not  the 
only  people  who  love  God ;  we  love  him  too.' 

'  Then,'  said  he,  '  you  will  bear  me  witness,  as  saith  an 
eminent  child  of  grace,  that  God's  love  is  the  hottest  coal 
we  ever  felt.  0  but  the  smoke  of  it  be  hot !  Cast  aU 
the  salt  sea  upon  it,  it  will  flame  still.  Squire  Fogden, 
saith  your  soul  so  ?  ' 

'  Sir,  said  the  Squire, '  my  soul,  that  is  to  say  that  in- 
corporeal and  immaterial  essence  which,  according  to  the 
philosophers,  or  rather  the  psychologists,  at  least  if  we 
hmit  the  range  of  our  observation  to  what — ' 

'  Squire  Fogden,'  said  Barnabas,  '  I  pray  you  dally  not 
so  in  that  feckless  manner ;  your  tongue  has  gone  long 
enough  on  foot,  let  it  now  try  horseback.  0  sir,  if  your 
heart  were  right  your  stomach  would  not  be  so  vapoury, 
and  you  would  know,  as  saith  a  child  of  the  covenant, 
that  the  children  of  the  wedding  chamber  have  cause  to 
skip  and  leap  for  joy,  for  the  marriage  supper  is  drawing 
nigh.  0,  Bridegroom,  be  like  a  roe  or  a  young  hart 
upon  the  mountains  !  0  well-beloved,  run  fast,  that  we 
may  once  meet.'  The  last  words  were  uttered  in  a  fine 
exclamatory  style.' 

'  But,'  said  I,  in  some  hesitation,  for  I  could  not  match 
these  expressions,  not  having  read  the  *'  Eam's  Horn,"  '  do 
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you  Particular  Baptists  make  out  that  you  are  better  than 
others  are  ? ' 

'  Who  "  others "  are  I  know  not/  he  answered ;  let 
them  speak  for  themselves;  it  is  meet  that  you  should 
know  from  me,  a  poor  worm,  that  faith,  as  saith  a  chosen 
earthen  vessel  in  Zion,  is  not  nature's  ill-begotten  bastard, 
but  the  Lord's  free  gift,  that  lay  in  the  womb  of  God's 
free  grace,  praised  be  the  winner.  And  none  are  the  true 
children  but  those  in  Kedar's  tent.' 

'  My  opinion  .is,'  said  the  Squire,  and  I  was  thankful 
that  he  spoke,  for  Barnabas  Gladdon  had  driven  me  to 
my  wits'  end,  '  having  careful  regard,  that  is  having  pre- 
cise reference,  without  entanghng  the  question  in  any  way 
whatsoever — ' 

'  Sir,'  said  Gladdon, '  your  speech  refresheth  not,  though 
it  would  appear  to  be  fetched  from  great  depths ;  your 
opinions  are  like  the  thick  darkness  which  fell  upon 
Egypt ;  as  to  the  great  verities  sir,'  he  continued,  turning 
to  me,  '  my  assurance  is  not  always  clear,'  [There  I  men- 
tally differed  from  him,  because  I  mistook  his  meaning] 
'  as  saith  a  soul  tliat  knew  both  tlie  tents  of  Kedar  and 
the  Valley  of  Achar,  I  can  let  Christ  grip  me,  but  I  can- 
not grip  him ;  I  love  to  be  kissed  and  to  sit  on  his  knee, 
but  I  cannot  always  set  my  feet  to  the  ground,  for  afliic- 
tions  bring  the  cramp  upon  my  faith;  yet  though  cast 
down,  I  am  not  destroyed.' 

'  Well,  Mr.  Gladdon,'  I  said,  with  a  good  deal  of  bewil- 
derment, '  you  must  excuse  me,  but  I  cannot  quite  un- 
derstand you ;  what  with  "  kissing,"  and  one  thing  and 
another,  you  put  my  learning  and  theology  quite  out  of 
court.' 

'  Ah  sir,'  said  he,  '  the  hammer  of  the  Lord  must  break 
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all  your  pretty  and  fine  vessels  of  supposed  attainments  to 
pieces,  and  not  leave  you  a  shred  to  fetch  fire  from  the 
earth  or  water  from  the  cistern.  You  must  know  that 
you  are 

By  sin  and  sorrow  sunk  as  low 
As  I,  and  lower  too  ! ' 

'  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  '  said  I,  turning  to  Squire 
Fogden,  the  very  first  time  I  had  ever  turned  to  him  with 
any  hope  of  getting  me  out  of  a  difficulty, '  how  does  the 
case  strike  your  mind  Mr.  Fogden  ? ' 

'  Why,  sir,'  as  to  "  assurance,"  to  which  my  relative  by 
marriage  has  referred,  if  by  "  assurance  "  he  signifies,  or 
wislies  to  give  you  my  spiritual  adviser  to  understand  at 
least  by  inference  if  not  by  direct  statement — ' 

'  I  signify  what  you  evidently  know  not,  sir,'  said 
Gladdon,  impatiently,  '  the  words  of  the  Spirit  are  sealed 
against  you ;  but  I  would  let  you  know  that  the  true 
children  of  God  may,  as  saith  an  unspeakable  debtor  to 
grace,  play  and  dance  and  leap  upon  their  immoveable 
Eock  ;  it  will  bide  hell's  brangling,  and  devils'  branghng, 
and  the  world's  assaults.' 

'  But  will  you  tell  us  plainly  who  the  "  true  children  " 
are  ? '  said  I. 

'Them  that  are  swelled  up  and  satisfied  with  divine 
love  which  is  better  than  wine,'  said  he,  '  to  whom  Christ 
hath  given  the  marriage  kiss  and  entered  into  marriage 
love;  that  love  makes  poor,  stiff*,  parched,  wounded, 
and  half-dead  mortals  feel  like  Naphtali,  satisfied  with 
favour,  as  a  hind  let  loose  from  all  terrors  of  law  and 
conscience.' 

'  And  is  your  daughter  one  of  the  true  children  ? ' 
saiA  I,  feeling  a  little  anxious  about  Christy ;  for  if  the 
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daughter  was  a  chip  of  the  old  block,  I  did  not  know 
what  poor  Christy  would  make  of  her. 

^  She  is,  I  trust,  truly  in  the  covenant,'  said  he,  ^  though 
a  bruised  reed  and  a  poor  combatant;  yet  I  trust  that 
Christ  possesses  her  young  green  love,  and  that  her  soul 
is  watered  with  sweet  comforts.' 

^  It  seems  almost  a  pity  that  you  have  lost  so  good  a 
girl,'  said  I. 

'  Notwithstanding,'  said  the  Squire,  who  had  been  very 
fidgety  for  the  last  ten  minutes,  '  if  we  view  the  case  in 
its  entirety,  that  is  to  say  if  we  exclude  or  repress  the  na- 
tural influence  of  prejudice,  and  resolutely  rise  above — ' 

'  Ah  sir,  said  Gladdon,  '  it  is  in  vain  to  reason  with 
weaker  vessels  about  marriage ;  I  have  said  to  her  "  I 
know  other  lovers  beside  Christ  are  in  suit  of  you,  but  I 
pray  you  make  a  chaste  virgin  of  your  soul,  and  let  it 
love  but  one." ' 

'  And  what  said  your  obedient  daughter  to  that  poetic 
and  charming  view  of  life  ? '  I  enquired. 

'  The  child  made  me  no  answer  in  words,  but  you 
may  infer  her  conclusion  from  what  you  have  seen  this 
morning.' 

'  Well,'  said  I,  '  that  is  a  bit  of  downright  common- 
sense  on  her  part ;  it  shows  she  has  a  will  of  her  own.' 
Here  I  looked  at  the  Squire  who,  I  knew  too  well,  had 
pecuhar  views  about  women  and  their  will. 

*  As  to  a  woman  having  a  will  of  her  own,'  said  he, 
'  I  presume  that  as  a  spiritual  adviser  you  would  lay  it 
down  as  a  rule,  or  more  properly,  because  more  exactly, 
you  might  be  disposed,  by  taking  a  profound  view  of  re- 
lations— ' 

'  Not  at  all  Squire,'  said  I,  '  there  is  nothing  profound 

V  2 
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about  the  view ;  my  opinions  all  lie  on  the  tip-top — ^you 
might  scratch  down  to  the  deepest  root  of  the  profoundest 
of  thern  with  the  point  of  a  pin.' 

'  Still,'  said  he,  '  having  regard  to  my  prolonged  and 
diversified  relations,  that  is  to  say  my  numerous  and  im- 
portant— ' 

'  Certainly,'  I  interposed,  '  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it ; 
but  if  you  will  excuse  me  interrupting  the  conversation 
I  must  say  to  Mr.  Grladdon  that  I  hope  Mrs.  Christopher 
Fogden  will  attach  herself  to  the  true  Church  when  she 
returns.' 

'  And  pray  you  to  what  Church  do  you  now  make  re- 
ference ?  '  said  Barnabas  Gladdon. 

'  To  the  Church  of  England,  of  course,'  said  I,  '  one  of 
whose  priests  I  have  the  honour  and  the  joy  to  be.'  I 
looked  defiantly  at  the  Particular  Baptist  at  this  point,  to 
show  him  that  his  views  were  not  mine. 

'Ah,  sir,'  said  he,  'Ezekiel  forty-four  and  seven  is 
against  you ;  "  Ye  have  brought  into  my  sanctuary  stran- 
gers, uncircumcised  in  heart  and  uncircumcised  in  flesh, 
to  be  in  my  sanctuary,  to  pollute  it,  even  my  house, 
when  ye  offer  my  bread,  the  fat  and  the  blood  and  have 
broken  my  covenant  because  of  all  your  abominations." 
That  is  the  Lord's  voice  about  your  Church.' 

'  But  I  contend,  sir,'  said  I,  in  a  manlj'-  tone,  '  that  it  is 
the  true  Church.' 

'  That  alas !  is  like  all  you  say,  a  bare  bone  of  affirma- 
tion without  marrow,  flesh,  skin,  or  colour  of  proof.' 

'  But  don't  you  know  that  the  Church  is  your  Mother, 
and  that  it  is  unnatural  to  disobey  your  Mother  ?  ' 

'  To  that  unjust  accusation  and  trivial  querimony  our 
most  just  defence  hath  been  and  is  that  we  have  done  her 
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no  wrong.  You  say  she  is  our  Mother — she  may  be  that 
without  being  the  Lord's  wife ;  you  will  remember  that 
ITosea  first  and  second  is  against  you :  Ammi  and  Euhamah 
were  bidden  to  plead  with  their  Mother  and  say  to  her 
that  she  was  not  the  Lord's  wife  nor  he  her  husband.' 

'  You  must  be  confounding  our  Church  with  the  Church 
of  Eome,'  said  I ;  '  you  forget  that  we  have  left  her,  and 
are  now  the  Established  Protestant  Church  of  England.' 

'  Nay,  I  forget  not,'  he  replied  ;  '  you  have  renounced 
many  false  doctrines  in  Popery,  and  in  their  places  em- 
braced part  of  the  truth  ;  but  what,  as  saith  one  who 
accounted  himself  no  better  than  smoking  flax,  if  this 
truth  be  taught  under  the  same  hateful  Prelacy,  in  the 
same  devised  office  of  minister,  and  confused  communion 
of  the  profane  multitude,  and  that  mingled  with  many 
grievous  errors?  I  saj^  sir  that  though  you  have  for- 
saken Eome  you  ha^e  not  received  the  thrust  of  Christ's 
stamp.' 

'Mr.  Gladdon,  you  really  do  confuse  me  with  your 
antiquated  modes  of  expression,'  said  I,  tartly. 

'As  to  confuse,'  said  the  Squire,  'probably  if  you 
change  that  ambiguous  term,  and  say  with  more  exac- 
titude and  precision  of  meaning  that  considering,  or  in 
other  words  reflecting  upon —  ' 

'  Sir,'  said  Gladdon,  '  this  long  furrow  yields  but  a  very 
small  crop  ;  I  pray  you  to  offer  no  defence  for  Baal.  Your 
cathedrals  and  other  churches  stand  still,  as  saith  one  who 
now  drinketh  at  the  brookhead,  like  the  flamens  and  arch- 
flamens  among  the  Gentiles,  from  whom  they  were  de- 
rived, and  furnished  with  all  manner  of  pompous  and 
superstitious  monuments ;  as  carved  and  painted  images, 
massing  copes  and  surplices,  chanting  and  organ  music, 
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and  many  other  glorious  ornaments  of  the  Eomish  hai'lot, 
by  which  her  majesty  is  commended  to  and  admired  by 
the  vulgar ;  so  far  are  you,  in  these  respects,  from  being 
gone,  or  fled,  yea,  or  crept  either,  out  of  Babylon/ 

'  I  must  tell  you,  Mr.  Gladdon,  though  I  cannot  follow 
you—' 

'  With  reference  to  following,'  said  the  Squire, '  if  we 
could  primarily  by  a  mutual  understanding — ' 

^  Precisely,  Squire,'  said  I, '  but  we  cannot,  and  I  must 
tell  Mr.  Gladdon  that  we  alone  uphold  the  true  doctrine.' 

'  That  I  deny  sir,  '  said  the  Particular  Baptist ;  '  your 
odious  commixture  of  all  sorts  of  people  in  the  body  of 
your  Church,  in  whose  lap  the  vilest  miscreants  are 
dandled ;  sucking  her  breasts  as  her  natural  children,  and 
are  be-blest  by  her  as  having  right  thereunto  with  all  her 
holy  things,  is  that  which  advantageth  hell.' 

'  Sir,'  said  the  Squire,  with  a  brevity  which  confounded 
me,  '  look  at  the  Canons  ! ' 

^  Yes,  Squire  Fogden,'  said  Barnabas,  •  the  thick  smoke 
of  your  Canons  doth  both  obscure  and  poison  the  air 
which  you  all  draw  in,  and  wherein  you  breathe  ;  all 
your  Canons  have  no  power  to  scour  out  the  devil.' 

'  Then  what  do  you  think  is  wanting  in  our  ecclesias- 
tical constitution  ?  '  said  I,  in  a  tone  of  humihty. 

'  You  want  the  Lord's  sweet  hand  to  square  you  and 
hammer  you,  and  strike  oflf  the  knots  of  pride,  self-love, 
and  world- worship,  before  you  can  be  stones  and  pillars 
in  the  Lord's  house.' 

'  Now,  Mr.  Gladdon,'  said  I,  dropping  the  tone  of  humi- 
liation in  which  I  last  addressed  the  old  gnarled  Particular 
Baptist, '  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  this  parish 
if  you  and  your  followers  were  driven  out  of  it' 
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'  Truly  you  deem  so,'  said  he,  '  but  let  your  temper  ob- 
serve moderation,  for  the  worms  shall  eat  you  first,  before 
we  say  good  night  to  this  unhappy  place,  wherein  for 
years  we  have  borne  good  testimony.' 

'  Sir,'  said  I,  '  our  Mother  shall  flourish  when  you  and 
your  fellow  bigots  are  despised  and  forgotten.' 

'  Such  hard  words  provoke  me  not,  my  soul  being  too 
well  lined  with  grace;  but  I  tell  you,  sir,  as  saith  one 
whose  crown  is  bright,  that  happy  shall  they  be  who  have 
a  hand  in  the  sacking  of  your  Babel,  and  come  out  in  the 
year  of  vengeance,  for  the  controversy  of  Zion,  against  the 
land  of  graven  images.' 

'  Such  language  is  extremely  uncharitable ;  as  the  priest 
of  this  parish  I  must  say  that  we  are  far  more  cliaritable 
towards  schismatics  than  schismatics  are  towards  us,  and 
charity  is  a  Christian  virtue.' 

'  Truly,'  said  Gladdon,  '  you  are  most  charitable ;  you 
remind  me  of  those  gallants  who  drink  so  many  healths 
to  the  absent  that  the  present  have  no  health  left  them ; 
truly  an  addleheaded  charity.' 

'  Charity  seems  to  be  a  thing  quite  unknown  to  Par- 
ticular Baptists  at  any  rate,'  I  remarked. 

'  There  you  speak  according  to  ignorance  ;  your  charity 
is  as  the  bitter  waters  of  Marah  without  tlic  sweet  wood 
of  grace.' 

'  You  still  puzzle  me,'  I  remarked  again, '  once  I  wished 
that  something  could  be  done  to  bring  the  dissenters  back 
to  the  true  Church,  but  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul  I  re- 
pent of  ever  having  wished  any  such  thing.' 

'  What  others  may  do  I  know  not ;  for  my  own  part  I 
shall  go  back  to  the  Church  of  which  you  are  a  dark  lan- 
tern, whose  mongrel  watchmen  are  partly  Hebrew  and 
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partly  Ashdod,  but  I  shall  not  take  that  backward  step 
until  Jesus  ceases  to  do  woithily  at  Ephratah,  or  fails  to 
be  famous  in  Bethlehem.' 

'  With  regard  to  these  ancient  and  renowned  places,' 
said  the  Squire,  '  or  rather  places  which  historic  interest 
and— ' 

'  Sir,  your  vapoury  stomach  doth  emit  such  suffumiga- 
tions  as  exceedingly  trouble  my  head ;  you  are  an  excellent 
specimen  of  those  who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  free- 
will fog,  and  are  going  about  in  the  poor  weather-exposed 
linsey-woolsey  doctrine  of  those  who  have  mixed  false 
and  base  metal  with  the  golden  bell.' 

'  That  is  an  abominable  libel  upon  the  whole  Church  of 
England,'  said  I,  with  indignation. 

'  I  understand  you  ;  he  that  hath  most  corrupt  lungs 
soonest  complains  of  the  unsavoury  breath  of  others.' 

Quite  in  a  private  way  I  mumbled, '  "  the  escape  of  gas  " 
gets  stronger  and  stronger.'  Thinking  that  Ave  had  now 
had  quite  enough  insight  into  the  Particular  Baptists  for 
the  present,  I  made  signs  of  wishing  to  go.  One  or  two 
minutes  sufficed  to  bring  things  to  a  point,  and  wdth  a 
temper  considerably  ruffled,  I  took  my  leave  of  the 
wrinkled  antinomian,  wondering  how  it  was  possible  to 
maintain  such  exalted  piety  in  such  a  jingle-jointed  world 
as  this.  It  was  quite  clear  that  if  Barnabas  Gladdon  was 
light,  I  was  considerably  wrong.  At  first  I  thought  of 
becoming  a  subscriber  to  the  ha'penny  magazines  in  order 
to  sharpen  my  faculties,  and  then  arranging  for  private 
interviews  with  Barnabas  so  as  to  have  all  my  moral 
creases  mangled  out.  On  reflection  I  decided  otherwise. 
Viewing  Barnabas  from  the  elevation  of  the  Church  steeple, 
I  pronounced  him  a  fanatic ;  viewing  him  fi*om  my  study- 
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desk,  I  pronounced  him  a  fool ;  viewing  him  from  the  com- 
mon walks  of  life,  I  pronounced  him  an  impostor.  This 
might  be  a  harsh  judgment  respecting  the  Particular 
Baptist,  but  it  had  the  entire  approbation  of  my  con- 
science. The  man  was  an  offence  to  me.  He  shocked 
my  traditions,  my  convictions,  my  habits ;  in  his  presence 
I  felt  just  as  I  did,  only  in  a  higher  degree,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Jonas  Quenchem,  the  man  who  practised  homicide 
under  the  name  of  hydropathy. 

The  behaviour  of  the  ladies,  the  happy  mothers  as  one 
would  call  them  on  a  wedding  morning,  certainly  surprised 
me.  Mrs.  Gladdon  and  her  husband  never  exchanged  a 
word  so  far  as  I  could  see  or  hear,  and  of  course  I  did  not 
expect  Mrs.  Fogden  to  enter  into  very  famiUar  conversa- 
tion with  her  '  ])artner  in  life.'  Exercising  all  the  charity 
which  is  inspired  by  my  own  parental  sentiments,  I  could 
not  but  hope  that  the  ladies  showed  due  gladness  and 
affection  when  they  escaped  their  respec.tive  conjugal  sha- 
dows ;  at  the  same  time  it  pained  me  not  a  little  to  see 
how  mutually  indifferent  husbands  and  wives  could  be 
even  on  an  occasion  which  should  force  the  most  cynical 
hearts  into  momentary  geniality.  One  thing  I  cannot 
easily  forget.  As  I  was  coming  out  of  the  parlour  I  heard 
Mrs.  Gladdon,  who  was  standing  on  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
say  to  some  one  whose  form  I  did  not  distinguish, '  What- 
ever happens  you  must  for  the  sake  of  the  dead  keep 
quiet  on  that  point.' 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Tuesday,  May  \bth. 

I  SEE  more  and  more  that  life  is  planned  by  a  super- 
human Power,  and  that  what  we  call  accidents, 
are  only  God's  method  of  conducting  us  round  the 
comers.  In  another  sense  than  tliat  in  which  we  make 
confession  of  sin,  we  often  do  the  things  we  ought  not  to 
do  and  leave  undone  the  things  we  ought  to  do.  As  a 
parish  priest,  for  example,  I  ought  not  to  speak  to  a  dis- 
senter, yet  I  do  the  things  which  I  ought  not  to  do ;  on 
the  other  hand,  as  a  parish  priest,  I  ought  to  drum  that  old 
wrinkled  Particular  Baptist  out  of  my  parish,  yet  I  leave 
undone  the  thing  that  I  ought  to  do.  It  sometimes  seems 
to  me  that  we  are  more  indebted  to  our  blunders  than  to 
our  bright  ideas,  and  that '  the  chapter  of  accidents,'  in- 
stead of  being  the  bible  of  fools  is  God's  protest  against 
the  theories  of  atheism.  But  for  that  '  chapter '  the  atheist 
would  have  a  good  deal  of  his  own  way  in  the  world ;  and 
if  it  does  contain  some  hard  reading  for  devout  people 
(and  it  most  certainly  does\  yet  it  throws  the  hypotheses 
of  atheism  into  hopeless  disorder.  I  am  coming  to  believe 
in  accidents,  and  to  like  them  ;  they  call  up  the  mind  and 
try  its  resources  in  many  wonderful  ways.  I  have  just  had 
experience  of  an  accident  which  has  considerably  hum- 
bled, yet  considerably  helped  me.  That  ever  I,  a  parish 
priest,  should  have  drawn  water  out  of  a  dissenting  weU ! 
I  have  actually  done  so,  done  so  by  an  accident,  done  so. 
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as  if  water  could  not  have  been  elsewhere  obtained  I  A 
fortnight  ago  I  was  unexpectedly  invited  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  Matthew  Washington,  Independent 
Preacher.  What  good  could  come  out  of  that,  I  could 
not  see ;  before  to-day  a  man  has  been  the  better  thought 
of  for  escaping  the  perils  of  a  lion's  den,  but  then  he  was 
a  Daniel  to  begin  with,  a  circumstance  which  did  not 
operate  in  my  case.  Common  men  should  not  venture 
into  uncommon  places  ;  and  especially  parish  priests  should 
not  tempt  providence  by  going  into  dissenters'  houses. 
Happily  I  am  exempt  from  self-reproach,  for  I  was  sent 
for  in  my  professional  capacity  to  visit  Mr.  Matthew 
Washington's  mother,  before  referred  to,  who  was  ex- 
tremely ill, — dying,  in  fact.  It  appears  that  she  had  been 
favourably  impressed  with  me  when  I  was  striving  to  con- 
vert Matthew  from  the  error  of  his  dissenting  ways ;  she 
was  pleased  with  my  fidelity  to  the  Church,  and  with  the 
interest  which  I  took  in  her  schismatical  son,  whose  intel- 
ligence and  amiability  made  his  schism  the  more  deeply 
to  be  regretted  by  all  good  men.  I  must  own  that  the 
opportunity  was  decidedly  grateful  to  me,  for  in  addition 
to  administering  the  consolations  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
dying  widow  of  a  brother  clergyman,  I  wished  to  know 
more  about  Matthew,  and  to  make  another  attempt,  aided 
by  the  pathos  of  the  occasion,  to  bring  him  to  a  right 
mind  on  ecclesiastical  questions.  He  would  make  a  de- 
cided acquisition  to  the  Church,  and  extend  his  influence 
in  directions  inaccessible  to  a  scliismatic ;  this  was  the 
view  which  I  took  of  the  case,  and  which  impelled  me  to 
risk  another  attempt  at  his  conversion.  On  reaching  the 
house  I  found  that  the  widow  was  sinking  rapidly.  Mat- 
thew, who  was  the  very  picture  of  despair,  was  sitting  at 
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one  side  of  the  bed,  and  I  took  my  position  opposite  to 
him.  The  placidity  of  the  widow's  countenance  was  a 
pleasing  indication  of  the  mental  rest  which  she  so  much 
needed  in  the  darkening  hour.  I  confess  I  had  some  little 
curiosity  to  observe  how  a  man,  who  had  deliberately  as- 
sumed a  hostile  attitude  towards  the  church,  would  con- 
duct himself  in  the  solemn  presence  of  Death.  Would 
his  conscience  affright  him  ?  Would  his  better  nature  pre- 
vail at  the  last  moment,  and  so  his  mother's  exit  into  the 
eternal  scene  be  made  one  of  thankful  joy  to  the  spirit  he 
had  so  long  tried  by  his  unfilial  schism  ?  These,  and 
kindred  enquiries,  which  I  had  no  time  to  put  into  words, 
excited  me  a  good  deal,  though,  of  course,  the  immediate 
necessities  of  the  dying  woman  demanded  my  first  and 
best  attention.  Little  time  was  spent  in  salutation  or  pre- 
liminaries of  any  kind.  We  felt  that  the  occasion  was 
one  of  absorbing  interest,  and  that  differences  of  opinion 
should  not  prevent  the  expression  of  Christian  anxiety 
and  sympathy.  Are  not  all  earthly  things  dwarfed  in  the 
presence  of  death?  And  with  death  as  a  background, 
do  not  all  heavenly  things  glow  with  an  intenser  vivid- 
ness ?  Such  a  double  purpose  I  have  often  known  death 
to  serve. 

'  You  do  not  object  to  my  presence  in  this  room,  I  am 
sure,  Mr.  Washington,  do  you  ? '  I  whispered,  in  a  tone 
which  was  half  apologetic  and  half  sympathetic. 

'  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  sir,'  said  Washington,  '  and  so 
is  my  mother  ;  she  has  often  spoken  of  you.' 

'  Has  she  suffered  much  pain  during  her  present  illness  ? ' 
I  enquired. 

'  Not  much  ;  at  least  not  acute  pain,  but  for  some  time 
she  has  been  extremely  prostrate.' 
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'  And  how  is  her  mind  ?  Does  she  contemplate  the  ap- 
proaching change  calmly  ? ' 

'  I  think  so,  though  she  cannot  say  much  ;  her  life  has 
been  one  of  great  devotedness,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  her 
acceptance  with  God.  If  you  will  ask  her  a  few  questions 
she  will  answer  by  pressing  your  hand.' 

'  Well,  dear  madam,'  I  said,  very  softly,  '  we  are  all 
dying  creatures,  but  we  hope  for  immortality  in  heaven, 
do  we  not  ? ' 

The  widow  looked  her  answer,  and  it  was  Yes. 

I  then  read  the  Sick  Visitation  Service,  and  two  or  three 
suitable  Collects,  which  she  evidently  enjoyed.  The  bright 
expression  of  her  countenance  showed  that  she  was  listen- 
ing to  familiar  music. 

'  You  love  these  words,  dear  madam,  don't  you  P  They 
have  cheered  you  many  a  time  ? ' 

Again  the  dying  woman  looked  Yes,  and  softly  pressed 
my  hand  in  confirmation.  Matthew  showed  no  sign  of 
appreciation ;  he  wore  a  look  of  settled  melancholy  which 
was  not  at  all  reheved  by  the  words  of  the  church  which 
he  had  forsaken  and  despised. 

'  You  have  never  proved  unfaithful  to  the  church,'  I 
said  to  the  dying  woman ;  '  you  believe  her  Articles  and 
enjoy  her  Liturgy,  don't  you  ?' 

The  widow  grasped  my  hand  as  much  as  her  strength 
would  allow,  in  grateful  response. 

'  Well,'  said  I,  '  let  us  hope  that  in  spite  of  our  differ- 
ences we  shall  all  meet  in  heaven.' 

The  widow  looked  steadfastly  and  brightly  at  me,  as  if 
endorsing  the  good  wish. 

*  There  will  be  no  differences  there ^  Mrs.  Washington,' 
I  said,  in  a  tone  which  was  intended  to  mean  much. 
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At  this  point  the  poor  woman  looked  affectionately  but 
anxiously  towards  her  son. 

'  Your  son  will  yet  be  right/ 1  said,  quickly  interpreting 
her  meaning, '  your  desires  will  be  gratified.' 

Her  lips  moved.  On  incUning  my  ear  she  said,  '  He 
has  always  been  a  good  son  ;  nobody  can  tell  how  good.' 

'  No  doubt  of  it,'  I  said,  '  no  doubt  of  it ;  and  you  would 
like  him  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  parents,  would 
you  not  ? ' 

Again  her  lips  moved,  and  again  I  listened  ;  she  said, 
*  He  will  be  quite  right  at  last.' 

Mr.  Washington  took  no  notice  of  our  talk ;  he  was 
like  a  man  who  saw  a  great  calamity  approaching,  but 
who  saw  no  plan  of  averting  it.  There  was  no  break  in 
the  shadow  which  covered  him.  This  made  me  anxious, 
for  there  is  nothing  more  terrible  than  dumb  grief;  a  sigh, 
even  a  shriek,  would  have  been  a  rehef  to  me,  but  he  sat 
as  though  all  his  emotions  had  been  exhausted  or  paralysed. 

'  You  have  no  fear  of  death,  dear  madam,'  I  said,  hardly 
knowing  what  to  say  or  why  I  said  it. 

Her  gleaming  look  told  me  that  the  darkness  of  fear 
was  past,  and  that  the  light  of  triumph  had  broken  upon 
her.  She  was  apparently  listening;  we  heard  nothing, 
but  who  can  tell  what  she  heard  ?  Who  knows  how  soft 
and  sweet  the  music  is  which  is  poured  into  the  ear  of 
the  dying  ?  There  is  a  line  which  divides  the  seen  from 
the  unseen,  and  when  mortals  approach  it  who  can  tell 
what  sights  and  sounds  come  from  the  other  side  ?  The 
widow  was  now  standing  as  it  were  on  that  mystic  line, 
and  had  fuller  revelations  than  can  be  vouchsafed  to  men 
who  are  still  vulgarised  by  the  coarseness  of  the  body. 
I  did  not  venture  to  distiu-b  the  poor  woman  by  address- 
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ing  further  questions  to  her ;  I  therefore  softly  repeated 
another  Collect,  and  affectionately  pressed  her  hand  as  I 
said  adieu.  When  I  left  her  she  was  still  in  the  posture 
of  one  who  was  listening;  my  poor  'adieu'  might  not 
reach  her,  at  all  events  she  paid  no  attention  to  it ;  how 
could  she  heed  me  when  angels  were  holding  her  atten- 
tion in  thrall  ?  Mr.  Washington  said  nothing  during  my 
enquiries  and  services  in  the  sick  room  beyond  the  few 
words  now  reported.  He  was  evidently  suffering  deeply ; 
more  deeply,  indeed,  than  the  expected  death  of  so  aged 
and  excellent  a  person  as  his  mother  seemed  to  call  for. 
I  could  not,  however,  put  any  questions  to  him,  they  would 
have  been  unseasonable  if  not  positively  cruel.  Since  visit- 
ing Mrs.  Washington  I  have  been  advised  of  her  death. 
She  never  changed  her  listening  attitude,  and  so  quietly 
did  the  spirit  escape  that  even  after  the  event  the  attitude 
was  preserved.  Are  not  all  the  dead  hstening  ?  Listening 
for  the  trumpet  of  Eesurrection  ! 

To-day  I  have  been  with  Mr.  Washington,  with  him  in 
his  own  study,  and  we  have  had  a  long  and  earnest  talk. 
Undoubtedly,  notwithstanding  his  schismatical  notions,  he 
is  a  man  of  very  superior  quality.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
honour  his  thorough  manhness,  and  his  intelligence  is  too 
wide  and  exact  not  to  command  the  respect  even  of  oppo- 
nents. What  struck  me  most  torday  was  his  fine  sensi- 
bility, a  characteristic  brought  out  naturally  by  his  present 
circumstances.  He  certainly  has  a  most  accessible  and  re- 
sponsive heart ;  he  is  at  the  farthest  possible  remove  from 
the  combative  and  pachydermous  Particular  Baptist,  nor 
does  he  talk  in  the  antiquated  and  canting  style  of  Barna- 
bas Gladdon.  He  is  a  downright  straighforward  Eng- 
lishman, who  tells  you  his  mind  with  the  most  civil  can- 
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dour  and  holds  his  own  in  every  argument  with  most 
courteous  tenacity.  I  liked  him  very  much  to-day ;  he 
seemed  so  mucli  better  than  his  creed  that  I  cannot  force 
myself  to  think  of  Gladdon  and  Washington  as  confreres 
in  dissent.  It  seems  unnatural ;  in  fact,  it  seems  impos- 
sible. Matthew  Washington  is  a  gentleman,  Barnabas 
Gladdon  is  a  quack ;  Matthew  Washington  tells  you  ex- 
actly what  he  means,  Barnabas  Gladdon's  talk  is  like  a 
muddled  ditch  ;  Matthew  Washington  is  a  philosopher, 
Barnabas  Gladdon  is  an  ass.  Yet  they  are  both  dissen- 
ters !  That  is  the  point  that  perplexes  me.  To-day 
Washington  seemed  really  glad  to  see  me,  because  his 
heart  was  full  and  he  was  yearning  for  sympathy. 

'  Death  is  no  stranger  in  my  house,'  said  he,  *  the  sha- 
dow seems  never  to  go  away.' 

'  Then  you  have  lost  more  than  your  father  and  your 
mother,  Mr.  Washington,'  I  said. 

'Yes,'  he  said  with  a  sigh,  '  my  losses  have  been  many 
and  very  heavy.' 

I  dared  not  ask  for  particulars.  Every  enquiry  would 
have  torn  open  a  wound.  A  few  moments  passed  in 
silence,  at  the  end  of  which  he  repeated  his  last  words 
emphatically — '  very  heavy.'  After  another  pause,  hardly 
knowing  what  to  say,  yet  anxious  to  say  something  how- 
ever commonplace,  so  as  to  call  him  away  from  the  melan- 
choly meditation  into  which  he  had  fallen,  I  said — 

'  You  are  very  quietly  situated  here,  Mr.  Washington, 
and  very  favourably  for  study.' 

'  Yes,  sir,'  he  answered, '  but  you  are  not  likely  to  know 
as  well  as  I  do  what  quietness  is.' 

'I  hardly  understand  the  reference  of  your  remark, 
Mr.  Washington,'  I  replied. 
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'  When  my  noble  wife,  and  four  as  fine  children  as 
ever  were  born,  were  around  me  it  was  not  so  quiet ;  but 
it  is  quiet  now,  too  quiet  for  me/ 

'  You  amaze  me,  Mr.  Washington,'  I  exclaimed,  'is  it 
l)0ssible  that  they  are  all  dead  ?  ' 

*  I  followed  them  one  by  one,  sir,  to  the  churchyard/  . 
The  poor  fellow  was  quite  overcome  as  he  said  this, 

and  my  own  heart  was  too  weak  for  such  a  shock. 

'  And  have  you  none  left  to  keep  you  company  ? '  I 
enquired  after  a  moment. 

'  None  sir  none,'  he  answered ;  '  I  have  followed  all 
who  bore  my  name  to  the  churchyard,  and  that  makes  a 
man's  heart  very  sore  ;  a  man  can  never  get  used  to  that 
journey ;  it  is  new  and  hard  every  time.' 

*  Long  since  the  last  interment  before  your  mother's  ? ' 
I  delicately  enquired. 

'  By  time  it  is,  sir,  but  by  feeling  I  seem  just  to  have 
come  away  from  it.' 

'  Is  it  possible  ?  '  said  I,  hardly  knowing  what  to  say, 
*  this  is  terribly  hard  work  though.' 

*  Yes  sir,  it  makes  a  man  look  seriously  at  life.  As  you 
say,  how  quiet  the  house  is  now  !  The  poor  mother  (and 
there  never  was  a  better  on  earth)  went  first,  dear  good 
woman  I  I  held  her  back  as  long  as  I  could  ;  it  was  a 
long  time  before  my  heart  could  bear  to  give  my  consent 
that  even  God  should  take  her.  I  know  I  was  wrong, 
but  my  love  pleaded  secretly  with  God  for  her  life,  and 
yet  all  the  while  I  was  trying  to  smile  at  her  as  if  I  had 
no  fear  ;  that  was  hard  work  when  the  heart  was  break- 
ing !  .  .  .  We  married  young ;  as  soon  as  my  formal  edu- 
cation was  finished,  we  married  ;  I  remember  well,  as  if 
it  was  yesterday,  my  father  coming  to  the  coach  to  see 
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US  off  to  London,  where  we  intended  commencing  the 
world  for  ourselves.  He  gave  us  two  sovereigns,  all  he 
could  afford,  to  begin  with ;  and  what  do  you  think  that 
brave  girl  did  sir  ?  It  makes  me  both  sad  and  happy  to 
think  of  her  noble  deed.  She  waited  till  the  coachman 
gave  the  order  to  start,  and  then  thrust  one  of  the  sove- 
reigns back  into  my  father's  hand.  I  think  I  see  her  as 
she  did  it ;  so  bright  and  happy  she  looked !  O  sir, 
how  my  heart  fills  as  I  think  about  it ...  .  Many  young 
women  would  have  fretted  over  the  two  sovereigns,  but 
she  had  no  fear  so  long  as  we  were  together  and  were 
able  to  work  ....  We  lived  eleven  years  together,  and 
every  one  seemed  to  be  happier  than  the  last ....  What- 
ever strength  I  have  I  owe  entirely  to  her  wisdom  and 
gentleness.  She  was  so  calm  and  wise  ....  never  spoke 
an  evil  word  of  any  human  being — never !  ....  Many 
a  time  when  I  have  gone  suddenly  into  her  bedroom  I 
have  found  her  on  her  knees,  and  she  has  moved  into 
another  posture,  just  as  if  she  had  been  doing  her  house- 
hold work  ....  Day  and  night  Christ  was  her  study, 
yet  she  was  always  ready  for  pleasant  talk  with  those 
whom  she  knew  best ;  I  never  saw  anything  like  a  frown 
on  her  face  ....  For  a  considerable  time  we  were  poor 
enough,  yet  somehow  we  never  felt  poor  and  we  never 
looked  poor,  she  had  such  a  wonderful  way  of  making 
everything  do  its  best  ....  She  suffered  month  after 
month,  but  I  never  once  heard  her  say  that  the  months 
were  long.     0  sir,  it  is  now  a  poor  world  tomeV 

He  said  all  this  very  brokenly.  But  it  seemed  to  do 
him  good  to  look  back  on  the  sunshine  of  early  days.  He 
struggled  with  his  emotions  for  some  time,  but  at  last 
allowed  Memory  to  shed  her  tears. 
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'Her  likeness  is  here/  he  continued,  handing  me  a 
small  pocket-book  from  his  breast  pocket,  'but  it  does 
her  no  justice ;  only  I  know  how  to  set  the  old  smile  upon 
it  and  bring  the  dimples  to  the  cheek  ....  I  have  often 
thought  of  your  opinion  of  our  congregations,  you  re- 
member how  contemptuously  you  called  them  all  Ibllow- 
chandlers  and  greengrocers,  but  I  assure  you,  sir,  they 
were  all  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  her  presence ;  they  could 
not  be  anything  else ;  she  refined  them  by  her  own  refine- 
ment ;  the  coarsest  man  amongst  them  seemed  as  if  trans- 
figured in  her  company  ....  ay,  poor  thing  ....  I 
have  felt  very  lonely  since  she  went  away  ....  you  are 
quite  right  when  you  say  that  the  place  is  quiet  ....  I 
owe  so  much  to  her  care  and  teaching  that  even  now, 
strange  as  you  may  think  it,  I  feel  as  if  it  would  be  right 
to  pray  to  her ;  I  know  it  is  a  Popish  doctrine,  but  it  is 
the  doctrine  of  my  suiBfering  heart  when  I  shut  Eevelation 
out  of  view ;  ah  sir,  it  is  hard  work  losing  a  true  and 
devoted  woman  ;  a  man  may  marry  often,  but  the  heart 
can  have  only  one  wife.' 

I  was  glad  to  give  him  full  opportunity  of  saying  all 
this,  and  I  encouraged  him  by  responses  which  cannot  be 
written.  He  proved  how  true  is  the  word,  *  It  soothes 
poor  misery  hearkening  to  her  tale.' 

*  She  died  happily,  then,  no  doubt,'  I  ventured  to  say. 

'  Yes  she  did  indeed ;  her  deathbed  presented  a  scene 
never  to  be  forgotten.  I  remember  as  if  it  were  but 
yesterday  that  she  said  during  her  last  illness,  "  I  have  no 
doubt  of  going  to  heaven,  but  the  crossing^  the  crossing  ; " 
poor  girl !  I  said  to  her,  *'  Well,  dearest,  God  is  God  of  the 
river,  and  he  will  mercifully  lead  you  through  as  on  dry 
ground ;"  she  quite  brightened  at  the  idea  and  said,  "He 
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is  better  than  all  our  fears ;  I  shall  give  myself  up  to  his 
will ; "  she  then  added,  *'  K  God  allow  us  to  visit  earthly- 
scenes  I  shall  always  hover  very  near  you;  we  don't 
know  what  he  may  allow,  but  I  should  like  to  look  upon 
you  very  often." ....  Sir !  it  makes  the  very  air  sacred 
when  I  think  of  such  a  spirit  being  near  me.  It  cannot 
be  all  fancy  ;  the  thought  is  so  pleasing  that  I  don't  think 
God  would  mock  the  heart  by  allowing  us  to  cherish  such 
a  delusion.' 

I  felt  embarrassed.  The  thought  was  novel  to  me. 
Had  it  been  proposed  to  me  as  an  abstract  theory  I 
might  have  set  my  logic  to  work  upon  it,  but  when  I  saw 
that  it  was  comforting  a  poor  crushed  heart  who  was  I 
that  I  should  throw  a  shadow  over  the  soul  that  was 
rejoicing  in  a  great  joy?  Who  could  bring  reason  or 
cold  logic  to  bear  upon  the  case?  Let  the  heart  have 
anything  that  will  lift  it  up  or  give  it  a  glimpse  of  hope. 

'  It  is  a  wonderful  univei'se/  I  said,  contenting  myself 
with  general  terms. 

*  Yes,  there  is  wonder  on  every  hand,'  he  said,  '  and  few 
had  a  quicker  eye  for  God's  wonders  than  my  wife. 
There  was  some  such  difference  between  our  minds  as 
there  is  between  a  microscope  and  a  telescope ;  I  saw 
little  things,  and  indeed  so  did  she,  for  that  matter,  but 
she  saw  great  things  as  well.  She  had  remarkably  fine 
ideality ;  it  was  charming  to  walk  with  her,  either  on  a 
starry  night  or  a  sunny  day;  nothing  escaped  her,  she 
would  listen  to  a  little  brook  as  if  it  were  music,  and  ad- 
mire a  daisy,  as  if  an  angel  had  dropped  it.  Then  how 
she  would  speculate  about  the  future !  She  never  thought 
it  irreverent  to  conjecture  the  position,  the  habits,  or 
the  engagements  of  those  who  had  left  this  world  for 
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a  better,  but  she  delighted  in  tracing  their  possible  pro- 
gress — ' 

Mr.  Washington  paused  here,  and  I  took  tlie  oppor- 
tunity of  enquiring  about  his  children. 

'  They  all  died  sir,'  he  said,  *  the  last  infant  was  buried 
with  his  mother,  and  since  that  day  I  have  not  had  one 
hour's  joy.  I  often  wonder  why  so  lonely  a  man  is 
spared ;  I  really  wish  to  go  .  .  .1  could  go  to-day !  .  .  . 
Yes,  sir,  troubles  such  as  I  have  gone  through  make  one 
feel  the  reality  of  life ;  but  I  always  say,  let  young  people 
enjoy  themselves  as  much  as  possible ;  I  would  encpurage 
all  children  to  laugh  and  play  as  long  as  possible,  for  the 
shadows  come  surely  and  swiftly  enough.  My  own  be- 
ginning was  not  without  brightness,  and  all  my  wedded 
life  was  like  a  dream  of  a  better  world,  but  God  has  laid 
his  hand  heavily  upon  me,  as  though  I  had  sinned  against 
him.' 

'  You  cannot  have  had  over  much  joy  Mr.  Washington,' 
I  said,  '  with  so  many  aflBiictions  in  your  family,  and  so 
little  income ;  I  must  say  you  have  had  rather  hard  lines.' 

'  Yet  I  was  never  unhappy  sir,'  he  replied,  '  while  my 
wife  was  with  me ;  she  seemed  to  have  learnt  the  miracle 
of  feeding  many  with  lijtle ;  I  had  such  perfect  confidence 
in  her  judgment  that  I  never  directed  how  a  single  shilling 
was  to  be  spent ;  she  never  complained  of  our  position, 
never  urged  me  to  seek  a  better  place,  but  when  I  threw 
the  quarter's  salary  into  her  lap  she  looked  as  if  every 
want  was  more  than  satisfied;  she  never  breathed  so 
much  as  a  murmur.' 

'  It  appears,  then,  that  you  had  great  confidence  in  Mrs. 
Washington's  judgment  ? '  I  said. 

*  Perfect  confidence ;  it  may  seem  an  exaggeration  to  a 
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stranger,  but  I  assure  you,  sir,  that  I  never  knew  her  judg- 
ment at  feult.  In  all  the  chief  movements  of  our  life  I 
took  her  opinion  in  preference  to  my  own,  and  it  is  a 
simple  matter  of  fact,  that  her  opinion  was  always  j  ustified 
by  the  result.' 

*  It  is  a  mystery,'  said  I,  '  that  God  should  have  taken 
away  so  excellent  a  woman.' 

'  Well  sir,'  said  Mr.  Washington,  *  it  is  very  right  that 
the  husbandman  should  take  the  ripe  fruit  first.' 

'  Then  you  are  resigned  to  the  Divine  will,  Mr.  Wash- 
ington, are  you  ?'  I  said  in  a  soothing  tone. 

'  I  can  hardly  say  I  am,'  he  answered,  '  even  now,  so 
selfish  am  I,  I  could  wish  her  back  again.  I  know  it  is 
wrong,  but  0  sir,  you  cannot  imagine  the  dreariness,  the 
emptiness  of  a  widowed  heart ! ' 

'  Your  mother  must  have  been  a  great  comfort  to  you, 
as  your  housekeeper  ? ' 

'  Yes,  she  was  a  mother  to  the  last,  but  in  consequence 
of  her  advanced  age,  she  could  do  very  little  in  domestic 
matters.  It  was  a  hard  moment  for  me  when  the  servant 
came  into  the  study  and  asked  me  for  the  first  time  what 
we  were  to  have  for  dinner.  Such  a  question  had  never 
been  put  to  me  before,  and  I  felt  as  if  even  then  my  wife 
should  be  asked — how  foolish  we  are  in  some  sorrows  ! ' 

'  And  yet  how  wise  in  some  things  sorrow  makes  us,'  I 
rejoined. 

'  That  is  true,'  he  said, '  we  may  see  a  long  way  through 
our  tears  ;  in  fact,  there  are  many  things  we  can  never  see 
but  in  sorrow.  We  see  more  of  Christ  by  night  than  by 
day.' 

'  And  did  your  congregation  sympathise  with  you  ? '  I 
asked,  remembering  how  I  had  characterised  them. 
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*  To  a  man,  sir  I  The  very  poorest  of  the  people  wore 
some  token  of  respect  on  the  Sunday  after  her  funeral.  I 
quite  understood  how  that  was,  for  my  wife  was  always 
kind  to  the  poor,  though  she  was  herself  what  many  people 
would  call  a  poor  woman ;  sometimes,  of  course,  she 
could  give  only  a  smile,  but  it  was  a  smile  worth  giving  ; 
I  think  I  never  saw  such  a  smile,  it  was  an  expression 
of  the  heart ;  it  was  not  only  bright,  it  was  more  than 
bright,  more  than  beautiful,  it  not  only  sunned  her  own 
face,  but  gave  the  hopeless  to  feel  that  even  yet  they 
themselves  might  find  the  sunlight.  Talking  about  her 
kindness  to  the  poor,  by  the  way,  reminds  me  of  an  inci- 
dent which  affected  me  much  at  the  time ;  one  poor  old 
man  to  whom  she  had  shown  many  little  kindnesses  had 
placed  himself  at  the  gate  of  the  churchyard,  and  as  the 
coflSn  was  borne  past  him  he  took  the  hat  off  his  white 
and  wrinkled  head,  and  bowed  in  a  manner  which  could 
be  taught  only  by  the  heart ;  it  was  a  simple  thing,  but 
it  threw  my  memory  back  upon  years  of  kind  thoughtful- 
ness  for  the  poor.' 

*  And  is  it  long,  may  I  ask,  Mr.  Washington,  since  all 
this  happened  ? '  I  said. 

'  Ten  years  last  September,  and  all  that  time  I  have  been 
like  a  man  in  a  troubled  dream.' 

'  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  well  to  change  your  place  ? 
Change  of  circumstances  might  have  a  good  effect  upon 
you;  surely  the  dissenters  have  something  better  than 
seventy  pounds  a  year  to  offer  ? ' 

*  Certainly  they  have ;  you  may  think  it  weak  on  my 
part,  but  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  care  about  a  better  place. 
It  would  almost  seem  wrong  to  have  more  than  when  my 
wife  was  living ;  I  know  you  will  think  me  sentimental, 
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but  I  feel  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  less,  or  to  be  in 
any  circumstances  that  would  give  me  to  feel  how  well  it 
was  that  she  was  not  exposed  to  such  privation  ;  do  you 
understand  me?  I  am  sure  that  viewed  purely  from  a 
rational  point,  my  conduct  would  be  pronounced  upon 
unfavourably,  but  there  is  something  in  me  that  over- 
masters the  cold  logical  faculty.' 

'  You  will  excuse  me  asking,  I  trust,  but  was  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington as  firm  a  dissenter  as  you  are  ? ' 

*  Quite  as  firm ;  her  judgment  was  remarkably  clear  on 
all  religious  subjects.  Of  course,  being  a  Christian  as  well 
as  a  dissenter,  she  was  more  careful  to  show  her  Chris- 
tianity than  her  dissent.' 

'Well,  Mr.  Washington,'  I  said,  'I  cannot  but  think 
that  there  would  be  less  dissent  if  there  was  more  Chris- 
tianity ;  but  under  present  circumstances,  I  have  no  wish 
to  discuss  the  question.' 

'  I  don't  suppose  we  should  do  much  good  by  discussing 
it,'  he  replied, '  no  doubt  we  are  both  intelligently  and 
conscientiously  convinced  as  to  our  respective  behefs,  but 
if  you  will  allow  me  to  be  candid  with  you,  there  is  one 
point  to  which  I  should  like  to  refer.* 

'  Why  the  fact  is,  Mr.  Washington,  when  anybody  pre- 
faces a  request  in  that  manner,  I  feel  a  most  disagreeable 
sensation  in  every  nerve  of  my  body.  What  have  you  got 
to  say?* 

'  I  have  got  to  say  this,  I  thought  we  should  have  had 
something  deeper  on  the  occasion  of  your  being  here  the 
other  day.  My  mother  being  a  member  of  your  church 
was  of  course  satisfied  with  your  service,  but  I  confess  I 
felt  the  need  of  having  something  more  spiritual, — that 
is  all.' 
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'  Why,  Mr.  Washington/  I  answered,  in  a  tone  of  sur- 
prise, '  did  I  not  read  the  Sick  Visitation  Service,  con- 
fessedly one  of  the  most  beautiful  compositions  in  the 
English  language  ?  * 

*  You  did,'  he  replied  ;  *  but  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  say 
that  your  own  part  might  have  been  deeper.' 

'  Well  you  see,  Mr.  Washington,'  I  said, '  my  experience 
has  not  been  so  varied  and  so  trying  as  your  own,  and  as 
a  clergyman,  I  feel  that  the  services  have  been  arranged 
for  me,  and  my  duty  is  to  read  them.* 

*  True,  sir,'  he  answered,  *  you  have  given  the  most 
natural  explanation ;  on  the  other  hand,  dissenters  have 
no  prescribed  services;  they  study  each  case,  and  offer 
counsel  and  prayer  accordingly.* 

'  But  are  not  some  dissenting  preachers  very  unqualified 
to  do  work  of  that  kind  ? '  I  enquired. 

'  Possibly  they  are,'  said  he,  *  but  on  the  average  they 
are  very  acceptable  in  cases  of  sickness  and  distress ;  they 
have  generally  had  a  good  deal  of  hard  experience  them- 
selves, and  are  able  to  draw  upon  it  in  pastoral  visitations. 
I  have  observed  that  sanctified  sorrow  is  one  of  the  best 
teachers  of  eloquence.' 

*  Well,'  said  I,  *  your  criticism  shall  have  respectful  con- 
sideration ;  I  take  it  in  good  part,  because  I  believe  in 
your  sincerity,  but  I  tell  you  honestly,  that  there  is  nothing 
I  am  more  afraid  of  than  cantJ 

*  And  yet,'  he  replied,  *  there  is  a  good  deal  of  cant 
talked  against  cant ;  why  should  a  minister  abstain  fi:om 
an  honest  expression  of  sentiment  because  certain  people 
play  the  hypocrite,  and  aim  at  a  great  reputation  for 
piety  ?  Is  there  no  good  coin  because  there  are  a  few 
counterfeits  ? ' 
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*  True  enough,'  I  replied, '  that  view  seems  to  be  sensible 
and  sound ;  but  let  me  tell  you  how  I  came  to  have  a 
deeper  antipathy  than  ever  to  canting  talk.  There  is  a 
man  in  my  parish,  named  Gladdon,  who  calls  himself  a 
Particular  Baptist,  and  he  talks  in  one  continued  tone  of  the 
most  affected  saintliness ;  he  is  always  referring  to  broken 
cisterns,  and  brook-heads,  and  Zion's  Manna  Pots,  and 
poor  worms,  and  unworthy  dust,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
which,  I  confess,  I  don't  understand.  Now  that  is  the 
sort  of  talk  which  has  perhaps  driven  me  to  the  other 
extreme.' 

*  The  man  to  whom  you  refer,'  Mr.  Washington  an- 
swered, *is  no  doubt  fond  of  technical  expressions,  and 
antiquated  turns  of  thought.  I  dare  say  he  would  not 
think  he  had  dined  if  he  did  not  use  the  knife  and  fork 
which  he  has  used  for  the  last  twenty  years.  He  has 
evidently  learned  a  particular  set  of  phrases,  and  now  he 
cannot  see  the  idea  under  any  other  form  of  words.' 

'  Well,'  said  I, '  such  a  man  will  certainly  bring  discredit 
upon  dissent  wherever  he  is  known.' 

*And  yet,'  Mr.  Washington  replied,  'dissenters  are 
oft  en.  glad  of  the  existence  of  Particular  Baptists.' 

'You  amaze  me,'  I  said,  'to  hear  that  anybody  can 
find  joy  in  such  an  extraordinary  fact ! ' 

'  It  is  in  this  way,'  said  Mr.  Washington, '  the  Particular 
Baptists  preach  a  doctrine  which  the  majority  of  evan- 
gehcal  nonconformists  do  not  preach ;  a  hard,  narrow, 
dogmatic  theology,  the  principal  feature  of  which  is  that 
it  damns  everybody  but  the  Particular  Baptists,  and  con- 
sequently nonconformist  ministers  of  another  and  better 
school  are  always  thankful  when  they  build  a  place  for 
themselves.' 
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'  Certainly  I  don't  wonder  at  anybody  wishing  to  get 
rid  of  a  conceited  and  dogmatic  man  like  Gladdon/ 

*  Well  sir/  said  Mr.  Washington,  '  as  to  dogmatism  and 
conceit,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  proportion  as 
society  is  broken  up  into  sections  the  dogmatism  becomes 
aggravated  in  the  ratio  of  the  details  of  the  difference. 
For  example,  we  have  the  great  division  of  English 
society  into  Conformists  and  Nonconformists ;  then  non- 
conformists are  divided  into  Baptists  and  Paedo-Baptists, 
Calvinists,  and  Arminians,  orthodox  and  heterodox  parties, 
and  on  the  particular  point  which  has  immediately  occa- 
sioned the  difference  there  is  almost  of  necessity  a  good 
deal  of  dogmatism,  the  party  setting  up  the  point  naturally 
regard  it  as  one  of  some  importance,  and  by  so  much  pre- 
pare themselves  to  vindicate  it.  Now  the  man  to  whom 
you  refer  is  not  only  a  Baptist,  but  a  Particular  Baptist, 
and  the  epithet  accounts  for  his  dogmatism.' 

'  Look,'  said  I,  *  at  the  unconscionable  impertinence  of 
the  Particular  Baptists  imagining  that  they  know  all  the 
truth,  and  that  all  other  people  are  fools  or  formalists ;  is 
that  to  be  endured  ? ' 

'  The  wiser  the  man,  the  larger  his  capacity  of  endur- 
ance,' replied  Mr.  Washington,  '  no  man  ever  endured  so 
much  ignorance  and  impertinence  as  did  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  if  he  had  been  less  than  Jesus  Christ,  less  than  God 
himself,  in  fact,  he  could  not  have  endured  it.' 

My  answer  to  this  view  of  the  case  required  no  pre- 
paration. *  I  think,'  said  I,  *  that  Jesus  Christ  would  have 
classed  Barnabas  Gladdon  with  the  generation  of  vipers ; 
that's  my  confident  and  amiable  opinion.* 

Mr.  Washington  smiled  at  my  decided  way  of  con- 
demning the  Particular  Baptists,  and  quietly  said — 
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*  I  cannot  take  up  weapons  in  his  defence,  because  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  him,  but  I  would  advise  you  not 
to  draw  general  conclusions  from  particular  instances,  not 
to  condemn  dissent  because  of  some  dissenters ;  some  of 
us  are  bad  enough,  no  doubt.'  This  was  said  with  an 
explaining  smile. 

'  I  tell  you  what  Mr.  Washington,'  said  I,  *  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  speak  candidly,  as  you  say,  since  I  have 
been  thrown  in  your  way,  I  have  seen  that  men  may  be 
better  than  their  creed,  that  dissenters  may  be  better  than 
dissent.' 

After  paying  Mr.  Washington  this  compUment  I  made 
all  convenient  haste  to  leave.  The  comphment  was  per- 
fectly sincere,  though  it  was  quite  as  imexpected  to  myself 
as  it  could  have  been  to  Mr.  Washington.  It  was  one  of 
those  observations  which  are,  as  it  were,  startled  out  of  us, 
which  have  the  full  approbation  of  all  that  is  best  in  our 
nature  without  bearing  the  stamp  of  prolonged  and  critical 
meditation.  It  was  a  long  way  for  a  parish  priest  to  go, 
especially  a  priest  who  has  strong  adverse  convictions  re- 
specting heretics  and  heresy.  In  the  case  of  such  a  priest 
a  desperate  effort  is  required  to  break  through  the  tradi- 
tions and  prejudices  of  a  lifetime  which  are  inseparable 
from  professional  study  and  service  pursued  within  limits 
which  exclude  nine-tenths  of  the  experiences  of  the 
general  world ;  yet  I  am  daily  learning  that  the  human 
lies  deeper  than  the  educational,  and  that  there  are  times 
when  human  nature  rises  in  an  angry  modd,  and  throws 
off  with  contemptuous  indignation  the  incumbrance  which 
a  partial  education  and  many  incidental  circumstances 
have  laid  upon  it.  I  must  confess  that  in  Mr.  Washing- 
ton's presence  I  feel  myself  giving  up,  with  more  or  less 
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of  reluctance  as  if  I  were  cutting  myself  from  all  the  past, 
prejudices  which  I  had  zealously,  though  I  trust  not 
factiously,  cultivated  as  a  duty  properly  belonging  to  my 
functions  as  a  parish  priest.  Mr.  Washington  gives  me  a 
new  idea  of  things.  Instead  of  moving  through  artificial 
conditions  of  life,  he  seems  to  have  secured  a  footing  on 
fundamental  principles,  and  to  be  living  under  influences 
which  are  not  toned  down  by  secondary  causes.  He  never 
lingers  long  in  working  his  way  to  decisions  on  grave 
questions  ;  no  technical  precedents  have  to  be  consulted ; 
no  intermediate  considerations  have  to  be  weighed ;  every- 
thing appears  to  be  tried  and  settled  by  a  few  general 
principles,  which  are  as  applicable  under  one  set  of  cir- 
cumstances as  another.  Then,  too,  he  is  always  moderate 
and  very  calm  in  his  way  of  opposing  me.  I  expected  a 
frantic  reprobation  of  my  church,  founded  on  a  total  dis- 
regard of  truth  and  fact,  reason  and  history,  but  he  is 
thoughtful  as  well  as  firm,  courteous  and  just  as  well  as 
unchangeable.  He  has  made  me  feel  that  the  world  is 
larger  than  I  had  thought  it  to  be,  and  not  only  larger 
but  on  the  whole  considerably  better.  I  am  sure  he  has. 
My  mapping  of  the  world  is  wrong ;  my  lines  of  latitude 
and  longitude  are  incorrect ;  I  don't  know  that  I  would 
admit  all  this  to  him,  but  I  must  admit  it  to  myself.  And 
is  it  not  a  pleasurable  sensation  to  feel  that  the  world  is 
enlarging  to  the  mental  vision  ?  To  see  that  what  ap- 
peared to  be  unsubstantial  and  threatening  clouds  settling 
into  large  and  fruitful  islands,  and  to  see  large  and  fruitful 
islands  expanding  into  populous  and  thriving  continents, 
alive  with  cities  and  rich  with  all  kinds  of  produce  ?  So  far 
as  my  experience  has  gone  the  sensation  is  certainly  most 
pleasant.     And  this  I  owe  to  Matthew  Washington  the 
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dissenter.    He  did  not  tell  me  so  much  as  he  made  me  feel. 
And  what  a  heart  the  man  has !  Those  reminiscences  of  his 
wife  were  very  touching  as  he  recalled  them  with  so  much 
simphcity  and  chastened  feeling.  Such  fine  sensibilites  must 
be  associated  with  fine  moral  qualities,  and  being  controlled 
by  high  intelligence,  must  give  him  unusual  influence  as  a 
public  teacher.     No  ecclesiastical  organisation  can  afford 
to  treat  such  men  with  neglect,  much  less  with  contempt ; 
I  see  that  more  and  more.     A  thousand  such  men  going 
round  any  Jericho  would  shake  down  its  walls.   And  they 
would  do  this,  not   by  any  mere  sharpness   of  logical 
faculty  and  readiness  of  debate,  but  by  their  strong  and 
genuine  character.    This  struck  me  principally  in  Matthew 
Washington.    He  made  no  brilliant  replies .;  he  never  took 
me  at  a  disadvantage ;  he  maintained  no  eccentric  or  re- 
condite positions,  but  he  made  me  feel  that  he  is  a  wise, 
good,  firm  man.     Everything  in  him  and  about  him  im- 
presses me  with  his  reality  ;  there  is  no  veneer  or  tinsel : 
all  is  genuine,  all  is  plain,  all  is  good.     His  opinions  are 
not  of  mushroom  growth ;  they  have  roots  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  pull  up,  they  have  so  deeply  penetrated  his 
nature.     I  could  not  have  thought  that  there  was  such  a 
man  outside  the  Church.     He  must  not  remain  there.     I 
shall  go  into  the  matter  thoroughly  with   him,  setting 
before  him  in  regular  order  my  reasons  for  being  in  the 
Church,  and  I  think  that  a  case  will  be  made  out  which 
will  stagger  even  his  dissent ;  what  a  victory  that  will  be ! 
To  see  Matthew  Washington   ordained   a  priest  of  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  wearing  the  man- 
tle and  walking  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  what  a 
sight !    When  I  see  it  I  shall  feel  as  if  a  prodigal  had  been 
reclaimed,  and  as  if  music  and  dancing  must  aid  the  ex- 
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pression  of  my  joy.  Now  I  see  something  worth  working 
for.  The  Church  has  suffered  at  my  hands  through  my 
want  of  a  prepared  defence ;  I  have  taken  too  much  for 
granted  on  my  own  side,  and  set  too  little  by  the  position 
which  dissenters  occupy.  In  my  own  mind  the  argument 
in  favour  of  the  Church  is  invulnerable,  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  it  merely  requires  to  be  carefully  stated,  in  order  to 
command  the  assent  of  men  of  Mr.  Washington's  intelli- 
gence and  sensibility.  He  has  run  off  somewhere  at  a 
tangent ;  the  case  shall  be  examined,  and  the  Church  shall 
yet  rejoice  in  the  addition  of  an  ornament  of  no  common 
lustre  and  value.  As  for  Barnabas  Gladdon,  he  should 
never  enter  the  Church  even  if  he  desired  it  with  all  his 
heart,  if  I  had  the  power  to  prevent  him.  So  far  I  illus- 
trate, in  my  own  method  of  working,  the  Particular 
Baptist  doctrine  of  Election  and  Eeprobation,  for  I  have 
elected  Matthew  Washington  and  rejected  Barnabas  Glad- 
don. I  never  speak  to  him  without  being  insulted,  and 
yet  I  am  drawn  almost  irresistibly  to  speak  to  him.  Not 
long  since,  I  met  him  as  I  was  going  out  on  my  usual 
parochial  work,  and  told  him  in  passing  that  he  might  see 
we  did  not  neglect  the  flock. 

'  Yes,'  said  he,  *  you  feed  them  with  the  bread  of  deceit, 
moulded  by  error,  and  baked  in  the  oven  of  tradition.' 

I  told  him  he  was  mistaken,  and  that  we  feed  the 
people  with  true  doctrine. 

'  Nay,  verily,'  he  said,  with  his  most  horrid  sneer, '  their 
heart  is  so  blown  with  lusts,  that  all  the  graces  of  the  soul 
have  dwindled  like  blasted  imps,  and  if  you  did  not  set 
before  them  divers  nature-tickling  dishes  of  delight,  they 
would  die  of  the  hunger-worm.' 

I  parted  from  him  in  silent  disdain. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

'  Food  for  powder,  food  for  powder :  they'll  fill  a  pit  as  well  as  better.  *  Henry  I V, 

Attgust  20M. 

WHEN  will  men  learn  to  breathe  through  the  nostrils, 
and  not  through  the  mouth  ?  If  they  ^ould  breathe 
in  the  natural  way,  consumption  would  fast  die  out, 
and  as  for  bronchitis  and  throat  diseases  they  would 
be  nowhere.  Casca  spoke  well  in  saying '  for  mine  own 
part  I  durst  not  laugh  for  fear  of  opening  my  hps,  and 
receiving  the  bad  air/ 

Aug.  27th, — Mrs.  Christopher  Fogden  comes  regularly 
to  church  with  Christopher.  I  wonder  how  so  nice  a 
woman  could  be  reared  among  the  Particular  Baptists. 
She  is  open,  amiable,  and  natural  in  a  rare  degree.  She 
puzzled  me,  though,  considerably  soon  after  she  came ; 
in  a  very  simple  manner  she  said,  '  if  you  please  sir,  when 
do  you  sit  down  at  church  ?  '  Of  course  I  said,  '  we  sit 
down  as  soon  as  we  go  in.'  She  smiled,  and  I  took 
encouragement  to  smile ;  she  then  laughed,  and  I  then 
laughed.  I  found  that  she  meant  to  ask, '  when  do  you 
take  the  Communion  at  Church  ? '  That  is  called  '  sitting 
down ! '     0  Barnabas,  how  nauseous  is  thy  cant ! 

Sep.  Srd.  There  is  certainly  great  truth  in  Pope's 
expression  '  Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be,  blest.*  Am 
I  not  myself  an  illustration  of  its  truth  ?  How  often  do  I 
hope  for  that  long,  bright,  calm  day  when  there  shall  be 
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no  weight  on  my  brain,  and  no  aching  in  my  heart  ?  In 
my  day-dreams  don't  I  see  a  neat  cottage  home  some- 
where in  a  flowery  dell  or  on  a  high  hill-side,  shaded 
with  foliage  that  is  green  for  ever,  and  overlooking  land- 
scapes on  which  the  sun  shines  as  if  he  could  not  go 
away?  How  much  peace  and  cheerfulness  and  love  I 
shall  enjoy  some  day !  No  wolf  at  the  door ;  no  storm 
battering  on  the  roof;  no  shadow  broadening  on  the 
hearth  !  All  this  is  to  be  on  the  yet  unrealised  morrow  I 
And  how  this  hope  draws  one  along !  We  would  die  in 
the  cold  bleak  winter,  if  this  Hope  did  not  sing  of  the 
summer  that  is  to  be. 

I  hear  it  singing,  singing  sweetly, 
Sweetly  in  an  under-tone ; 
Singing  as  if  God  had  taught  it — 
It  18  better  farther  on  / 

Night  and  day  it  sings  the  same  song, 
Sings  it  while  I  sit  alone, 
Sings  so  that  the  heart  may  hear  it — 
It  is  better  farther  on  / 

Sits  upon  the  grave  and  sings  it. 
Sings  it  when  the  heart  would  groan. 
Sings  it  when  the  shadows  darken — 
It  18  better  farther  on! 

Farther  on  P    But  how  much  farther  P 
Count  the  milestones  one  by  one, 
No  I  no  counting, — only  trxMiing^^ 
It  is  better  farther  on  ! 

Sep,  10th. — ^My  published  Sermons  have  been  reviewed. 
Most  marvellous  conflict  of  opinion  certainly.  One 
reviewer  says  I  am  very  terse,  another  that  I  am  too 
wordy ;  one  that  my  sermons  are  singularly  clear,  another 
that  they  are  shockingly  turbid ;  one  says  they  are 
models,  another  that  they  are  cautions.  Which  of  them 
am  I  to  believe  ?     Montaigne  wickedly  says  that  '  dis- 
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courses  which  beat  about  the  bush  are  proper  for  the 
pulpit,  &c.,  where  we  have  leisure  to  nod  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  and  to  awake  time  enough  to  recover  the  thread 
of  the  discourse.'  Vile  old  man  I  unless  he  referred  (and 
I  am  afraid  from  various  circumstances  that  he  did  not) 
to  such  a  pulpit  as  Gladdon's. 

Sep,  \2ih. — How  different  things  strike  different  obser- 
vers !  Christy  Fogden  and  Ibberson  Ledman  talked  about 
Gladdon's  abuse  of  the  aspirate  ;  now  that  does  not  strike 
me  half  so  much  as  his  quaint  old  English,  and  his  obsolete 
expressions.  The  lads  were  of  course  more  taken  up  with 
grammar  and  pronunciation  because  they  were  a  httle  bit 
proud  of  their  scholarship.  It  is  the  way  of  education, — 
letters,  words,  ideas,  convictions,  that  is  the  gamut. 

Sep,  Ibth, — Was  out  begging  all  yesterday  on  behalf  of 
a  poor  old  curate,  whose  work  is  getting  too  heavy  for  him. 
The  art  of  begging  ought  to  be  taught  in  the  universities  ; 
or  what  would  be  better  still,  the  art  of  justice  ought  to 
be  taught  to  those  on  whom  the  support  of  curates 
depends  so  that  there  would  not  be  occasion  for  begging. 
Blackburn,  vicar  of  Kempleton,  accompanied  me.  It 
was  really  amusing  to  mark  the  various  styles  in  which  we 
were  received.  As  some  of  the  points  may  be  useful  to 
other  religious  mendicants  I  shall  put  them  on  record. 
I  may  premise,  however,  that  the  begging  did  not  take 
place  in  my  own  parish,  but  in  a  large  town  less  than  two 
hours'  ride  therefrom.  We  called  first  upon  an  elderly 
parishioner,  who  instinctively  took  a  disparaging  view  of 
the  whole  thing.  Blackburn  stated  the  case  with  much 
pathetic  elaboration,  and  elderly  gentleman  passed  into  a 
meditative  mood.  While  elderly  gentleman  was  in  his 
meditations,  Blackburn  fixed  his  near  eye  upon  me  with 
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a  striking  air  of  self-satisfaction,  the  far  eye  at  the  same 
time  making  many  noble  attempts  to  read  the  cogitations 
of  elderly  gentleman.  Meditation  ended,  the  elderly 
gentleman  was  found  to  be  in  a  very  callous  state  of  heart. 
He  abruptly  said  that  he  could  make  a  better  use  of  his 
money,  whereupon  Blackburn  was  on  the  point  of  quoting 
a  Latin  couplet,  but  I  hurried  him  out  and  allowed  him  to 
cool  his  feelings  by  quoting  a  few  lines  from  Eobert 
Burns  instead, — '  man's  inhumanity,'  &c.  Call  No.  2. 
Along  a  dark  passage,  past  a  pile  of  boxes,  up  an  unlighted 
staircase,  through  a  strait  doorway,  up  to  a  deal  desk. 
Gentleman  called  upon  had  heard  of  the  case  before,  had 
received  by  post  a  circular  about  it,  and  had  made  up  his 
mind  (such  a  mind!)  '  not  to  give  anything.'  Blackburn 
smiled;  I  smiled,  and  said  that  a  gentleman  of  such  well- 
known  common  sense,  &c.  Gentleman  called  upon, 
evidently  relished  the  reference  to  '  common  sense,'  and 
began  to  listen  attentively.  We  pointed  out  to  him  the 
desirableness  of  having  his  name  merely  for  the  sake  of  his 
'  influence'  Gentleman  called  upon,  evidently  relished  the 
reference  to  *  influence.'  We  further  pointed  out  that  a 
small  donation  of  ten  pounds  would  be  nothing  to  him^ 
and  that  it  would,  &c.  Gentleman  called  upon,  evidently 
relished  this  reference  to  his  wealth,  and  gave  us  a  ten 
pound  note  to  begin  with.  Call  No.  3.  Up  a  very  long 
zigzag  staircase.  Gentleman  with  ponderous  curly  wig 
appeared.  Was  a  man  of  taste;  his  wig  showed  it. 
Could  not  see  his  way  quite  clear  as  to  our  '  case.'  Was, 
however,  extremely  partial  to  neat  marble  monuments  in 
honour  of  curates  who  had  been  a  long  time  in  a  parish. 
Deputation  lauded  his  aesthetic  taste,  and  characterised  the 
idea  as  not  less  novel  than  artistic,  and  then  appealed  to 
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liis  *  well-known '  (!)  liberality.  Gentleman  with  curly 
wig  wjus  deeply  moved  by  this  stroke  ;  said  that  he  was 
glad  to  learn  that  his  work  was  '  recognised/  then  gave 
us  a  guinea,  and  stated  that  if  we  thought  of  anything 
in  the  marble  monument  line,  he  would  willingly  aid  in 
selecting  a  neat  motto.  Call  No.  4.  Startling  variety ; 
small  gentleman,  cheeks  neutral  tint,  coat  buttoned  up  to 
the  chin,  hat  firmly  on  as  if  never  meant  to  come  off. 
Deputation  meekly  pointed  to  circular ;  small  gentleman 
having  seen  the  needy  curate's  name,  began  to  pro- 
nounce his  words  so  rapidly  as  to  destroy  all  clearness 
of  articulation,  there  was  an  awful  rush  of  words  inside 
his  mouth  like  a  cataract  in  a  cavern,  but  not  one  dis- 
tinct expression  could  we  catch.  Small  gentleman  re- 
bounded from  counter  to  middle  of  floor,  where  he 
is  perhaps  standing  now  ;  deputation  would  have  been 
alarmed  if  they  had  not  been  amused,  for  this  impotent 
rage  really  abounds  in  the  comic  element.  In  like  manner 
we  went  over  a  few  more  names.  Three  o'clock^  p.m. 
Deputation  nonplussed.  List  of  '  well-known '  givers  ex- 
hausted. Standing  at  the  cab-door  without  knowing 
whither  to  turn  :  gentleman  benignantly  smiling  to  see  an 
old  friend,  suddenly  shook  hands  with  Blackburn ;  Black- 
burn begged  said  gentleman ;  said  gentleman  yielding  to 
gentle  pressure  gave  a  pound  and  then  enquired  what 
the  case  was  really  about, — so  much  for  conscientious 
giving !  Blackburn  enquired  for  names  ;  gentleman  gave 
the  name  of  a  churchwarden,  but  pointed  out  that  the  best 
time  to  see  him  was  about  two  hours  after  dinner,  at  any 
other  time  he  was  as  hard  as  a  stone.  Fifth  Call.  Church- 
warden ;  said,  on  good  authority,  to  be  worth  fifty  thousand 
pounds ;  lived  in  a  little  house,  had  on  an  old  battered  and 
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discoloured  hat  certainly  not  worth  more  than  threepence ; 
delighted  to  see  us,  said  the  case  was  a  '  good  un,'  and 
with  hearty  protestations  of  sympathy  said  he  would 
give  ^  half-a-cranV  We  took  his  two  and  sixpence 
in  a  subdued  and  thoughtful  manner,  ^th  Call.  On 
churchwarden  who  had  been  pointed  out  as  being  most 
pliable  after  dinner.  Large  house,  approached  by  a 
winding  garden  walk.  Figure  of  a  lion,  in  metal,  at  the 
door.  Admitted  into  small  breakfast  room  adorned  with 
statues  of  bishops  and  pictures  of  noblemen.  Church- 
warden entered,  and  brought  upon  his  rubicund  counte- 
nance the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  what  had  recently 
been  an  outward  and  visible  dinner,  but  which  was  now 
being  digested  into  soUd  and  corpulent  churchwardenship. 
Seeing  our  clerical  apparel  he  divided  between  us  a 
churchwarden's  smile.  Blackburn  tackled  him  very 
aptly,  though,  as  I  ^thought  at  the  time,  very  indirectly,  by 
complaining  of  exhaustion,  the  churchwarden  ordered 
wine,  and  while  doing  so,  Blackburn  glanced  at  me  in  a 
hopeful  manner.  Two  glasses  of  Burgundy  found  Black- 
burn's tongue ;  two  glasses  of  ditto  drew  a  dehcate  film 
over  my  vision,  three  glasses  of  ditto  brought  out  the 
churchwarden's  most  amiable  side.  'Eefused  four  appli- 
cations to-day  already,'  said  the  churchwarden.  '  These 
apphcations  must  be  a  great  nuisance  to  you,'  said  Black- 
bum,  in  the  most  innocent  tone.  '  Don't  know  where 
they  all  come  from,  sir,'  said  the  churchwarden,  '  but  I 
suppose  there  are  now  a  great  many  ohjecks  of  charity 
appealing  to  the  opulent  and  benevolent  laity.'  Happily- 
chosen  words !  Blackburn  took  them  as  a  text.  '  The  fact 
is,'  said  he,  '  that  there  are  a  great  many  persons  opulent 
who  are  not  benevolent,  but  for  my  part  I  always  confine 
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my  appeals  to  gentlemen  who  not  only  have  the  money, 
but  who  also  have  the  heart  to  part  with  it,  for  as  I  was 
saying  to  my  friend  here,  what  is  the  use  of  our  calling 
upon  the  poor  and  miserly ;  didn't  I  say  so  to  you  only 
this  morning  ?  '  The  Burgundy  had  done  with  my  re- 
collection as  it  had  done  with  my  vision,  yet  I  thought  it 
prudent  to  compromise  the  matter  by  nodding  at  things 
in  general.  '  One  would  think  that  those  who  make  so 
many  appeals  were  under  the  impression  that  I  had  only 
to  put  out  a  tub,  and  that  bank-notes  would  be  snowed 
into  it.'  '  Yes  sir,'  Blackburn  replied,  '  yet  their  impres- 
sion is  not  without  reason  altogether,  look  how  you  have 
been  prospered  in  hfe ! '  The  churchwarden  here  thought 
that  a  covering  of  port  would  do  the  Burgundy  no  harm, 
and  he  acted  accordingly.  '  The  fact  is,'  he  said,  '  that  a 
good  deal  of  money  does  get  into  the  tub.'  '  And  all 
from  the  top,  sir,'  said  Blackburn.  '  Of  course,  how  else 
could  it  get  in  ? '  '  True,  sir,  but  the  rain  and  the  snow 
come  down  from  heaven  and  so  does  your  money.'  The 
amiable  churchwarden  saw  this  instantly,  after  he  had 
taken  another  glass  of  port.  '  All  from  heaven,'  said  he 
in  his  most  exact  liturgical  tone,  'ay  that  is  as  true 
as  tliis  glass  is  standing  here.'  As  there  was  no  doubt 
about  the  position  of  the  glass,  there  was  none  about  the 
soundness  of  the  remark.  '  I  always  appeal  to  the 
religious  side  of  a  man's  nature  when  I  lay  a  case  before 
him.'  At  this  point  I  thought  it  becoming  on  my  part  to 
look  out  of  the  window,  '  for  if  you  don't  touch  a  man's 
heart,  you  cannot  do  much  with  his  pocket.'  '  That  is 
true,  Mr.  Blackburn,'  said  the  churchwarden, '  give  me  a 
case  that  touches  the  tender  nerve,  as  I  call  it,  and  I 
cannot  hold  out  against  it ;  no,  let  me  do  whatever  I  may. 
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if  the  tender  nerve  is  touched,  I  must  give  something,  even 
if  it  is  ever  so  little,  I  must  indeed.'  Mr.  Blackburn  then 
stated  the  case  in  a  most  pathetic  and  convincing  manner, 
after  which  the  churchwarden  said, '  I  must  be  down  for 
a  guinea.'  '  Nay,'  said  Blackburn, '  not  you  ; '  '  well,  then, 
for  half-a-guinea,'  said  the  churchwarden.  He  had 
mistaken  Blackburn,  however,  as  he  was  presently  shown. 
'  The  fact  is,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  speak  candidly,  I 
Iiave  depended  upon  you  for  a  ten  pound  note ;  1  know 
quite  well  that  if  you  give  ten  some  others  will  follow 
your  example,  for  of  course  they  always  naturally  ask 
what  you  have  done,  and  they  follow  the  leader  like  a 
flock  of  sheep.'  The  churchwarden  was  taken  aback. 
*  You  think  they  would  ? '  said  he.  '  To  a  man^'  Blackburn 
replied.  '  We  better  catch  them  while  we  can,'  said  the 
churchwarden.  *True  sir,  a  little  salt  on  the  tail  and  we 
have  them.'  The  churchwarden  rubbed  his  hands,  while 
Blackburn  spread  out  the  book,  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
written  his  name,  Mr.  Blackburn  said — '  Make  it  twenty, 
and  you'll  startle  them, — do ! '  The  churchwarden  made 
it  fifteen,  and  flung  the  book  from  him  with  the  proud 
air  of  a  man  who  had  made  himself  an  exaniple  to  the 
whole  parish.  Another  glass  all  round  brought  the 
interview  to  a  close.  Now  let  me  morahse  a  Uttle.  Few 
men  are  really  more  to  be  pitied  than  clerical  collectors, 
who  go  out  to  beg  without  influential  patronage.  They 
provide  themselves  with  small  begging  books  and  a  fair 
class  of  testimonials  from  their  brethren  who  '  cordially 
recommend,'  and  '  deeply  sympathise,'  and  '  fervently 
trust '  and  do  various  other  fraternal  and  painful  duties. 
Ofi*  they  start  armed  with  testimonials.  They  find  their 
way    to    a    gigantic   warehouse.      My  Lord    Cash-box, 
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sleek  as  wine  and  venison  can  make  him,  growls  at 
the  reverend  strangers,  treats  them  to  brevity  without 
wit,  and  gives  them  to  understand  that  they  are  re- 
garded as  a  nuisance  and  a  bore.  Said  Lord  Cash-box 
has  a  square  pew  in  the  parish  church  in  which  he  and 
his  children  have  slept  for  many  years  ;  when  he  is  awake 
he  nods  at  all  the  orthodox  points,  and  when  he  is  not 
awake  he  nods  at  all  points  indiscriminately.  The  poor 
curate  has  heard  in  his  rustic  parsonage  of  the  noble 
generosity  and  self-sacrificing  (!)  piety  of  the  great  princes 
of  commerce ;  he  has  felt  an  honest  pride  as  their 
charitable  deeds  have  been  recounted  in  his  hearing  ;  yet 
when  he  comes  before  them  with  a  case  which  presses 
heavily  on  his  already  overladen  heart,  the  nimbus 
vanishes  from  the  idol's  head,  and  the  disappointed  curate 
returns  to  his  parish  '  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man.'  I  have 
seen  a  good  deal  of  begging  done  in  my  time,  and  the 
most  approved  method  is  this :  Get  a  number  of  sleek 
squires  and  fat  churchwardens  round  a  good  dinner  table  ; 
give  them  full  opportunity  of  displaying  their  talents 
there ;  after  they  have  taken  a  walk  through  various  vine- 
yards, submit  the  '  case,'  get  them  to  challenge  one 
another  to  '  come  down  '  heavily,  and  probably  before  the 
night  is  over  as  much  as  five  or  six  hundred  pounds  will 
be  subscribed.  This  is  caUed,  in  annual  reports  and 
occasional  papers,  '  provoking  one  another  to  love  and 
good  works.' 

Sept  19^/i. — New  housemaid  entered  on  her  work  here 
to-day.  She  commenced  by  lighting  the  study  fire  with 
a  bundle  of  manuscripts  which  I  was  just  about  to  have 
printed.     '  One  sinner  destroyeth  much  good.' 

Sept  21st — Been  correcting  proof-sheets  most  of  the 
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day ;  it  is  most  extraordinary  how  the  printers  make  so 
many,  and  often  such  ludicrous  blunders.  In  one  of  my 
sermons,  being  in  an  amiable  mood  and  somewhat  inclined 
to  poetic  representation,  I  ventured,  in  general  terms,  to 
describe  the  righteous  as  'the  excellent  of  the  earth,'  and 
the  printers  made  me  describe  them  as  '  the  elephants  of 
the  earth.'  A  cold  perspiration  broke  out  all  over  me 
when  I  saw  the  righteous  thus  monstrously  abused.  I  do 
like  fair  play. 

Sept  29^A. — ^Been  reading  nearly  all  day.  One  of  the 
books  which  has  taxed  my  patience  has  shown  me  how 
some  authors  always  write  as  if  every  nerve,  every  muscle, 
and  every  mental  power  were  all  at  full  stretch.  Such 
authors  rarely  produce  more  than  one  book.  They  have 
no  business  with  the  pen  ;  it  may  be  truly  said  that  when 
they  take  up  their  pen  they  take  up  their  cross.  I  always 
feel  for  such  authors,  and  can  hardly  forbear  saying  '  Well, 
well,  never  mind,  you  shall  never  do  it  again.' 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

*  Know  my  name  is  lost; 
By  treason's  tooth  bare-gnewn,  and  canker-bit: 
Yet  am  I  noble  as  the  adversary 
I  come  to  cope  vrithal/ — King  Lear, 

'T  FIND  that  I  am  no  match  for  Barnabas  Gladdon  the 
JL  Particular  Baptist, — a  humiliating  confession  no  doubt, 
but  strictly  true.  The  fact  is  I  cannot  get  at  him.  He  is  so 
encoiled  in  old  English  that  modern  words  seem  to  have 
no  effect  upon  him.  He  blinks  like  an  owl  in  daylight,  as 
if  he  was  the  very  soul  of  modesty ;  but  my  opinion  is 
that  his  heart  has  a  pretty  stiff  pride  of  its  own.  Mr. 
Matthew  Washington  may  say  what  he  hkes  about  cant, 
but  Barnabas  does  that  article  on  a  large  scale  and  in  a 
practised  manner.  He  is  a  crafty  old  hand  at  moulding 
dissenting  pills  and  offering  them  as  the  cure  of  aU  eccle- 
siastical aches  and  pains,  and  he  does  it,  too,  with  such  a 
solemnly  oracular  air  as  to  give  one  the  impression  that  it 
is  impossible  for  him  to  be  wrong.  He  looks  at  me  as  if 
I  were  a  born  fool,  and  points  out  differences  and  mistakes 
just  as  a  nurse  would  point  out  to  a  baby  the  difference 
between  a  potato  and  a  pumpkin.' 

My  thoughts  took  this  turn  a  few  days  since  while  I  was 
post-prandially  meditating  on  the  condition  of  the  parish. 
I  felt  the  responsibility  of  having  such  a  man  as  the  Par- 
ticular Baptist  as  one  of  my  parishioners,  yet  setting  at 
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nought  my  clerical  status  and  influence,  but  the  difFiculty 
was  to  know  how  to  cast  the  rubbish  out  of  the  parochial 
boundary.  I  was  by  no  means  master  of  the  situation  ; 
if  the  old  fellow  had  ever  ventured  into  foreign  fields  I 
could  have  taken  him  as  a  lawful  prize,  but  he  always 
kept  within  his  own  little  enclosure  and  there  he  quietly 
defied  me.  I  thought  of  trying  another  8])ell  with  the 
Particular  Baptist  in  company  with  Squire  Fogden,  but  I 
recollected  the  mist  which  he  brought  upon  aU  parties  on 
the  wedding  day,  and  the  recollection  was  enough  without 
the  repetition.  A  brighter  idea  occurred  to  me;  there 
was  a  man  in  the  parish  who  might  be  a  match  for  the 
Particular  Baptist,  not  that  he  was  much  of  a  theologian, 
or  could  draw  any  nice  distinctions  in  dialectics,  but  for 
the  simple  reason  that  he  had  a  laugh  which  was  more 
terrible  than  any  argument ;  and  a  rough  slashing  way  of 
talking  which  made  short  work  of  small  diflerences  and 
sectarian  technicalities.  I  knew  that  if  he  came  int^^  very 
close  quarters  with  the  unamiable  Barnabas,  Mr.  Annerson 
would  cut  his  way  out  with  a  hatchet,  and  the  fact  is  that 
it  was  his  undisputed  skill  in  handhng  the  hatchet  which 
led  me  to  think  of  retaining  him  in  the  cause  which  I  had 
so  much  at  heart,  viz.,  the  moral  extinction  of  Banu'ibas 
Gladden*  The  idea  brouprht  a  delicious  sensation  of  com- 
fort with  it.  It  fired  my  imagination,  I  saw  the  hatchet, 
the  brawny  arm,  the  frantic  Baptist,  the  laughing  man, 
the  cloven  foe, — as  when  the  Jove-bf^m  hero, 

Leapt  in,  with  «word  alono  in  hand;  and  dire  achievcrment  plotted, 
Slashing  them  right  and  left 

After  all  there  is  a  side  of  the  human  mind  whir^h  dijw 
down  rather  steeply  towards  the  diabolic,  and  on  that 
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particular  side  the  idea  of  retaliation  often  comes  with  a 
rare  warmth  and  pleasantness.  Not  that  I  cared  for  re- 
taliation for  its  own  sake,  but  I  had  to  look  at  the  case 
from  a  professional  point  of  view  ;  I  viewed  it  from  the 
church  steeple  which  naturally  rises  far  beyond  the  fogs 
and  shadows  of  vulgar  prejudice  ;  and  regarding  it  from 
that  serene  elevation  I  found  myself  shut  up  to  one 
course. 

Arrangements  were  soon  made.  Mr.  Annerson  was  a 
man  whose  religion  chiefly  consisted  of  two  things  ;  first, 
doing  small  acts  of  kindness  to  his  parish  priest,  and 
second,  keeping  in  his  best  room  an  expensive  engraving 
of  ancient  Jerusalem,  including  a  key  to  ditto  which  he 
invariably  produced  for  the  amusement  of  any  visitor 
who  was  at  all  of  a  melancholy  or  serious  turn  of  mind. 
Had  it  been  an  engraving  of  ancient  Nineveh  it  would 
not  have  had  any  effect  on  his  religious  nature,  but  being 
a  plate  of  Jerusalem  he  was  solemnly  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  his  own  religiousness  and  christian  respectability 
every  time  that  he  pointed  it  out  to  his  sober  visitors,  — 
of  whom,  by  the  way,  the  number  was  small.  I  don't 
know  that  Mr.  Annerson  would  exactly  contend  for  sal- 
vation by  works,  but  I  think  he  would  be  powerfully 
tempted  to  do  so  if  they  were  works  of  art  Many  a 
time  he  has  told  me  as  I  have  overtaken  him  on  his  way 
from  church  on  a  Sunday  morning  that  he  '  dearly  loved 
religious  engravings,'  and  I  believe,  though  this  is  purely 
inferential,  that  he  had  a  similar  partiaHty  for  short  reli- 
gious songs,  my  reason  for  thinking  so  being  that  on  the 
few  occasions  when  I  have  seen  him  under  their  influence 
I  have  observed  a  jerking  on  the  part  of  his  legs  and  an 
occasional  spasm  in  one  foot  which,  to  a  critical  eye,  looked 
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like  a  tendency  towards  dancing.  I  may  frankly  confess 
that  I  like  to  see  persons  responsive  to  music,  and  though 
they  might  be  tempted  to  carry  their  demonstrativeness 
beyond  the  point  of  decorum  yet  motion  is  better  than 
stagnation.  I  frequently  felt  that  if  ever  Mr.  Annerson 
became  a  religious  man  it  would  be  through  a  sensuous 
medium, — through  art  or  through  music.  A  brisk  hymn- 
tune  had  considerable  effect  upon  him,  but  minor  airs  did 
not  stir  him  very  deeply.  I  make  reference  to  these  things 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  Mr.  Annerson  was  not  alto- 
gether devoid  of  fitness  for  a  theological  encounter.  He  was 
not  hke  an  ignorant  hottentot  who  had  never  heard  of  the 
holy  city,  but  like  an  honest  and  tasteful  Englishman  who 
could  not  consider  his  house  furnished  if  he  had  not  one 
or  two  '  religious  engravings '  in  the  front  bedroom.  This 
circumstance  is  more  to  his  credit  when  it  is  remembered 
that  Mrs.  Annerson  was  indifferent  to  such  emanations  of 
genius,  and  that  more  than  once  she  openly  laughed  at 
'  him  and  his  key,' — ^words  which  she  pronounced  with 
almost  vindictive  pungency.  I  make  no  further  reference 
to  Mrs.  Annerson  at  present ;  she  is  set  up  here  merely  as 
a  foil  to  show  more  clearly  and  more  favourably  one  side 
of  Mr.  Annerson's  character.  I  laid  the  case  of  Mr.  Bar- 
nabas Gladdon  before  Mr.  Annerson,  and  got  him  to  sym- 
pathise deeply  with  my  annoyance  that  such  a  plague  of 
schism  should  have  befallen  our  quiet  parish.  I  gave  him 
a  rough  outline  of  Gladdon's  relations  and  pecuharities, 
and  then  invited  him  to  make  a  personal  inspection  of 
the  curiosity  in  my  presence.  Omitting  all  record  of  pre- 
liminary words,  I  go  at  once  to  the  main  business. 

'  Are  you  still  moving  on  in  the  old  way,  Mr.  Gladdon?' 
said  I  with  a  smack  of  banter  in  the  tone. 
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'  Various  feelings  aj^atcatc  me/  he  replied, '  and  to  day  I 
feel  like  a  poor  outcast  dwelling  in  Moab/ 

'  Mobe/  said  Annerson,  *  Mobe  ?  Where  on  earth  is  that 
outlandish  place  ? ' 

'  Don't  you  happen  to  know  where  that  is  Mr.  Anner- 
f4on  ? '  said  I.     '  You  know  the  neighbourhood.' 

'  Not  in  tliis  country  by  many  a  mile/  said  he  with  a 
cutting  laugh, '  I  am  quite  sure  of  thaV 

'  Well,'  I  said,  '  if  you  don't  know  where  it  is  who  does, 
for  you  keep  '  religious  engravings.' 

'  Yes,'  he  answered, '  I  do  keep  a  few  first-raters,  but 
this  Mobe  was  never  seen  in  any  one  of  them, — never  T 
Mr.  Annerson  pronounced  the  last  word  as  though  he  was 
resenting  an  insult. 

'  And  how  do  you  happen  to  feel  yourself  when  you 
are  located  in  Moab,  Mr.  Gladdon  ? '  said  I. 

('  I  wish  he  was  in  Mobe,'  Mr.  Annerson  parenthesised, 
'  or  anywhere  out  of  this  parish.') 

'  Cast  down,'  said  the  Particular  Baptist,  '  spending  all 
my  time  in  rawing  wishes,  and  it  would  be  sad  work  if 
faith  in  the  uncovenanted  and  blessed  mercies  did  not 
oftentimes  bring  me  a  bunch  of  Eshcol  grapes.' 

Annerson  laughed.  'Ay,'  said  he,  'that's  a  sort  of 
grape  I  never  heard  on  afore ;  not  British  I'll  be  bound.' 

'  Is  it  not  mentioned  in  any  of  your  engravings? '  said  I. 

'  Hang  one  of  them,'  he  replied,  '  and  never  shall  be  as 
long  as  I'm  master  in  my  house.'  (Mr.  Annerson  often 
refreshed  himself  with  the  pleasant  notion  that  he  was 
master  there, — it  was  a  sincere  but  misleading  conviction 
on  his  part.) 

'  Yes,'  said  Barnabas,  as  if  he  knew  the  sort  of  man  who 
had  invaded  his  privacy, '  I  know  not  what  you  signify  by 
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your  engravings,  but  you  have  taken  up  a  stomach  against 
God's  bounties,  but  they  are  wise  who  spill  their  fool's 
heaven  in  this  life  and  feast  at  the  board-head  beside  the 
Bridegroom's  elbow.' 

'  What  ? '  said  Annerson,  turning  suddenly  to  me, '  has 
there  been  some  runaway  wedding  in  the  parish  ? ' 

'  No,'  I  said,  '  Mr.  Gladdon  is  making  a  metaphorical 
reference  too  deep  for  you  and  me  to — ' 

'  I  bet  a  guinea — '  Annerson  interposed. 

'  Stop,  Mr.  Annerson,'  I  gently  said,  '  probably  Mr. 
Gladdon  may  not  see  his  way  clear  to  betting.' 

'  Well,'  said  Annerson,  '  I  was  only  going  to  bet  him  a 
guinea  that  I  am  as  hkely  for  heaven  as  he  is.' 

Here  I  uttered  an  exclamation  which  admitted  of 
various  interpretations. 

'  Truly,'  said  Barnabas  in  his  most  effective  groan-style, 
'  the  latter  time  hath  now  come  when,  as  one  fore-cited 
saith,  every  foul  dog  with  his  foul  feet  will  in  at  the 
nearest  to  the  new  and  clean  Jerusalem.' 

'  But,'  said  I,  as  if  all  my  parishioners  spoke  through 
me  at  once, '  do  you  think  that  is  a  proper  way  of  charac- 
terising any  of  your  fellow-creatures  ?  '  I  always  used  this 
term  when  I  spoke  in  an  injured  or  stately  tone,  for  '  fel- 
low-creatures '  has  a  more  religious  and  benevolent  sound 
than  '  parishioners ; '  there  is  more  of  State  than  Church 
in  this  latter  term. 

'  I  should  say  w^^,  by  a  long  long  chalk,'  said  Annerson, 
using  his  favourite  method  of  designating  the  infinite. 

'  Truly  it  is,  nevertheless,'  Gladdon  replied  '  for  men  of 
glozing  tongues  and  bloody  minds — ' 

*What?'  cried  Annerson,  'are  we  to  sit  here  and 
listen  to  this  abuse  of  our  parish  ?  ' 
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'  Wait  a  moment  Mr.  Annerson/  I  replied  soothingly, 
'  perhaps  Mr.  Gladdon  is  speaking  of  some  other  parish.' 

'  I  was  just  going  to  say/  Gladdon  continued,  '  that  as 
one  who  has  long  left  his  exile —  ' 

'  Name  him,'  said  Annerson,  making  use  of  a  common 
cry  in  public  meetings. 

'  Sir,  I  heed  you  not,'  Gladdon  said  with  the  faintest 
warmth, '  men  of  glozing  tongues  and  bloody  minds  — ' 

'  I  call  that  swearing,  old  man,'  Annerson  interrupted, 
'  and  where  did  you  learn  to  swear  ?  ' 

'  The  pent  stream  will  yet  have  its  way ;  you  hinder  me 
but  you  stop  me  not ;  such  men  be  only  brambles  made 
for  the  fire/ 

'I  tell  you  what  old  man,'  Annerson  said,  'you  are 
good  at  calling  nicknames,  and  it  'pears  to  me  that  you've 
ground  all  your  teeth  away  in  fighting  honest  folks  —  * 

'  Then  have  my  combatants  been  poor  in  number,'  said 
Gladdon  with  a  cynic's  half-grinning  laugh. 

'  But  I  tell  you  what  you —  ' 

'  Hush,'  said  I, '  pray  Mr.  Annerson  keep  your  temper  ; 
remember  the  dignity  of  the  parish.' 

'  Temper  ? '  he  said,  '  who  can  keep  his  temper  ?  Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  I'm  not  likely  for  heaven  ?  '  The 
latter  enquiry  was  thrown  towards  the  Particular  Baptist 
in  a  contemptuously  defiant  manner. 

'  I  call  no  man  by-names,'  he  replied,  '  for  I  love  not 
the  fingering  of  mud,  but  it  is  needful  that  an  honest 
watchman  should  tell  the  truth,  and  I  say  that  many 
who  come  to  the  very  nick  of  illumination  will  be  cast 
away.' 

'And  where  have  you  been  to  learn  all  that  foreign 
talk  ?  '  Mr.  Annerson  enquired.  ^ 
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'  It  hath  pleased  the  Leader  of  the  Chosen  to  reveal 
many  things  through  such  a  foul  channel  as  I  am.' 

'  That's  true  about  the  "  channel,''  I  know,'  said  Anner- 
son,  '  for  you  are  nothing  better  than  you  say.' 

'  Well,'  said  I,  '  let  us  avoid  personalities  and  confine 
our  attention  as  much  as  possible — ' 

'  His  interpretations,'  said  Barnabas,  '  come  of  the 
carnal  mind,  and  are  carnal ;  he  knows  not  the  language — ' 

'  My  friend  Mr.  Annerson,'  I  interrupted,  pronouncing 
my  words  as  if  talking  about  a  most  honoured  burgess 
who  was  fonder  of  religion  in  art  than  religion  in  life ; 
'  My  friend  Mr.  Annerson  is  a  genuine  Englishman,  and 
is  accustomed  to  very  plain  and  straightforward  talking.' 

'None  of  your  Methody  notions  for  me,'  Annerson 
immediately  said  in  confirmation  of  my  statement,  and 
screwed  round  on  his  seat  to  signify  his  gladness  that  I 
knew  and  valued  his  peculiar  merits,  '  you  have  got  no 
education,'  he  continued,  looking  at  Gladdon  ;  '  not  so 
much  as  would  help  you  to  read  the  name  of  a  toll- 
bar. 

'  As  to  that,'  said  Barnabas,  '  I  may  not  use  wanton 
words  in  answer,  but  let  me  say  that  we  may  be  book- 
men, and  yet  be  idiots  and  stark  fools  in  spirituals.' 

'  Yes,  but  men  like  you,'  Annerson  retorted,  '  who 
don't  know  a  B  from  a  cow's  hoof,  oughtn't  to  set  your- 
selves up  to  preach.' 

'Besides,'  said  I,  'don't  you  think  that  it  is  well  to 
hope  the  best  of  our  fellow-creatures.' 

'  It  is,'  said  Annerson,  speaking  out  of  turn,  being  him- 
self under  inexpressible  obligations  to  hope. 

'  Why  hope  ?  '  enquired  the  leather-hearted  Baptist ; 
'  Men  deceive  themselves  much  by  vain  imaginings,  and 
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it  is  well  for  us  in  spirituals  that  God  often  bloweth  the 
bloom  off  our  daft  hopes.' 

'  You  are  a  knotty  piece  of  wood,'  said  Annerson,  with- 
out any  very  obvious  bearing  upon  the  subject ;  '  do  you 
mean  to  sit  there  and  say  that  other  folks  are  not  as 
likely  for  heaven  as  you  are,  and  a  deal  likelier  ?  Where's 
your  sense  ? ' 

'  Your  ravings,'  said  Gladdon,  '  call  aloud  for  everlasting 
fetters ;  your  heart  is  like  a  vessel  filled  with  evil  sap/ 

I  interposed.  'Mr.  Annerson  is  not  accustomed  to 
technical  terms ;  pray  don't  judge  him  harshly. 

'  I  tell  you  what,'  said  Annerson,  '  I  have  gone  to  the 
parish  church  all  my  hfe ;  yes,  always  to  the  parish 
church  itself,  for  I  always  said,  "  None  of  your  chapels-of- 
ease  for  me ; "  through  slush  and  rain  and  snow  I  have 
gone  to  the  parish  church,  and  when  it's  been  hot 
enough  to  wet  every  thread  of  my  linen,  in  all  weathers 
I've  gone  to  the  parish  church,  and  I  was  never  so  abused 
in  my  Hfe  as  you've  abused  me  ;  you've  talked  to  me  as 
if  I  was  not  likely  for  heaven,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.' 

'  Bankrupt  beggars  should  walk  lowly  and  hold  them- 
selves to  decent  speech,'  said  Gladdon. 

' "  Bankrupt  beggars," '  exclaimed  Annerson  furiously, 
'  what  do  you  mean  by  "  bankrupt  beggars  "  ? ' 

Barnabas  Gladdon  had  touched  a  tender  subject,  for 
Annerson  was  up  to  the  mark  in  money  matters. 

'  I  mean  in  spirituals,'  said  the  Baptist,  *  not  in  tempo- 
rals, not  in  the  created  nothings  of  this  poor  plastered 
world,  but  those  who  through  grace  have  cast  their 
disjointed  spirits  into  the  lap — ' 

'  Tut,  man,  whatever  are  you  driving  at,  you  are  ten 
thousand  times  worse  than  Squire — ' 
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'Hold  Mr.  Aimerson/  said  I,  'perhaps  Mr.  Gladdon 
might  attach  a  more  serious  meaning — * 

'  The  talk  of  this  man  sir,'  Gladdon  broke  in,  '  is  not 
savoury,  it  may  do  on  the  rough  and  windy  highways  of 
this  perishing  life,  but  it  ministereth  not  to  the  comfort 
of  one  who  is  accustomed  to  the  sweetest  of  all  oils.' 

'  Ay,  you  may  well  say  oils,  for  you  are  oily  enough, 
and  no  mistake,'  said  Annerson  taking  a  low  view  of  the 
Baptist's  figure. 

'  Sir,'  said  Gladdon,  '  you  have  your  portion  in  Ish- 
mael's  blessing,  for  your  hand  is  against  the  well-born 
children,  and  so  far  as  there  is  anything  good  about  you, 
you  are  like  Jehoiakim's  rotten  wall  painted  over  with 
vermilion.' 

'  But  Mr.  Gladdon,'  said  I, '  ought  we  not  to  accommo- 
date ourselves  a  little  to  our  company ;  Mr.  Annerson 
does  not  understand  your  terms,  nor,  in  fact,  do  I  under- 
stand them  myself.' 

'  True,'  said  he,  '  you  know  not  the  alternate  groanings 
and  praisings  of  those  who  be  over  head  and  ears  in 
love's  ocean  ;  I  am  filled  with  unearthly  dehght  when  I 
get  great  heaven  in  my  little  arms,  though  I  am  not 
without  a  tang  of  the  former  corruption.' 

Annerson  laughed  outright.  He  had  never  heard  such 
talk  before,  and  the  effect  was  ludicrous  in  the  extreme. 
Having  recovered  himself  a  little  he  put  the  only  ques- 
tion which  he  knew  upon  religious  matters,  once  more  to 
the  Particular  Baptist. 

'  What,'  said  he,  '  does  an  ignorant  man  like  you  know 
about  the  way  to  heaven  ? ' 

'  I  know  the  way  well,'  said  Gladdon,  '  through  much 
walking  therein,  and  all  the  lets,  runs,  stops,  and  blocks.' 

Q    2 
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'  Tush  man  ! '  Annerson  replied,  '  about  blocks  and 
stops  ;  Sam  the  ostler  at  the  Dun  Cow  down  in  Grinder- 
gate  can  tell  you  to  a  minute  when  the  coach  starts,  but 
he  never  takes  a  journey  in  her/  Annerson  looked  at 
me  as  nmch  as  to  give  warning  that  we  need  not  expect 
Gladdon  as  a  fellow-passenger  in  the  upward  journey. 

'  Well  sir,'  said  Baniabas,  '  though  it  behoveth  not  the 
elect,  in  whom  the  devil  has  been  unroosted  to  hold  any 
man's  stirrup,  yet  I  may  tell  you  Mr.  Annerson  that  you 
are  not  mounted  for  heaven,  and  when  you  ask  me  what 
I  know  about  heaven  I  cannot  but  think  of  1  Kings  and 
twenty-second,  where  Ahab  asked  Micaiah  his  opinion 
without  intending  to  take  it.  I  know  that  the  fox 
feigneth  himself  dead  that  he  may  catch  the  birds,  but 
I  am  not  to  be  caught.' 

'  I  call  you  a  sly  old  fox  yourself,'  said  Annerson,  '  and 
tell  you  so  to  your  face.' 

'  There's  a  deal  of  truth  in  that  figure,'  I  voluntarily 
added,  '  if  not  much  politeness.' 

'You  may  think  if  you  please,'  Annerson  continued, 
'  that  we  have  come  to  take  your  opinion,  but  I'll  be  shot 
if  I  intend  taking  any  advice  of  yours.'  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  laugh  which  chilled  me. 

'  Truly,'  said  Gladdon,  '  no  such  imagination  entered 
my  mind,  but  as  a  true  watchman — ' 

*  Do  you  mean  to  say  then,'  Annerson  broke  in,  '  that 
you  are  a  special  constable  ? '  Mr.  Annerson's  only  idea 
of  a  watchman  was  a  man  with  a  lantern,  and  a  pair  of 
handcuffs  in  his  pocket. 

'  As  a  faithful  watchman,'  Gladdon  continued,  'I  must 
not  lap  in  peace,  or  lie  in  a  bed  of  joy  but  give  a  cer- 
tain sound — ' 
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'  What  the  dev— ' 

'Hold  Mr.  Annerson,'  I  once  more  exclaimed,  'don't 
give  the  enemy  of  the  parish  an  advantage.' 

'  I  bet—' 

*  Don't  bet  anything  Mr.  Annerson,  I  do  earnestly 
entreat  you ;  give  an  opinion  but  don't  bet.' 

'  This  man,'  said  Barnabas,  '  will  be  blown  into  the 
ditch  by  his  windy  passions.' 

'  But  I  assure  you,'  said  I,  'that  Mr.  Annerson  is  a  most 
respectable  parishioner  of  mine.' 

' "  Respectable^'' '  said  Annerson  in  an  inquiring  tone, 
and  then  laughed  a  whole  gamut  of  laughter. 

'  Yes  sir,'  Barnabas  repUed,  '  I  know  the  kind ;  having 
seen  a  groat  I  have  some  idea  of  a  shilling.  Mr.  Anner- 
son is  a  faithful  parishioner  so  long  as  the  wind  blows  on 
his  back,  but  when  difficulties  face  him  you  will  see  with 
what  ungodly  skill  he  will  flee  from  the  sharp  pikes  of 
danger.' 

'Egad,'  said  Annerson  in  a  profane  tone  which  ill 
became  a  parishioner,  but  which  I  must  report  in  order 
to  give  a  faithful  idea  of  the  man,  '  this  man  beats  all  I 
ever  heard  in  my  life  ;  I  can  make  no  sense  of  his  talk  ; 
but  I  tell  you  what,'  he  said,  turning  fiercely  on  Gladdon, 
'I'll  stand  none  o'  your  nonsense,  and  if  you  call  me 
nicknames  again  I'll  stop  you ! ' 

'Stop,  pray  do  stop,  Mr.  Annerson,'  said  I,  'Mr. 
Gladdon  would  not  intentionally  call  you  nicknames.' 

'Verily  not,'  Barnabas  said,  'pray  accuse  me  not  of 
sour  zeal  against  any  man,  for  my  ^oul  would  rather  flee 
as  a  roe  or  a  young  hart  to  the  mountains  of  separation, 
than  bring  a  railing  accusation  against  the  children  of 
Satan,  or  even  against  the  great  enemy  himself.' 
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'  I  don't  see  though/  said  I, '  that  you  have  any  right 
to  call  those  who  differ- from  you  "  children  of  Satan."  ' 

'  Perhaps  not,  but  you  look  a-squint  and  not  straight 
forward,  whereas  by  the  grace — ' 

'Will  you  sit  there  and  hear  him  say  you  squint?' 
Annerson  enquired. 

'  It  is  merely  a  figure  of  speech/  I  replied. 

'  Be  hanged  to  figures  of  speech,  there's  not  a  nickname 
in  the  world  that  isn't  a  figure  of  speech.' 

'  Sin  rims  like  a  cold  rheum  over  this  man's  conscience 
so  that  he  refraineth  not  from  evil  talk.' 

' "  Talk/' '  said  Annerson,  '  there's  not  a  man  in  any 
market-place  in  the  world  can  understand  your  talk  ;  I'll 
eat  my  head  for  a  sheep's  head  if  you  are  an  Englishman, 
you  must  come  from  that  Mobe  o'  yours — ' 

'  Nay  truly ;  God's  children  are  at  home  anywhere ; 
having  the  spirit  of  love  they  can  box  the  compass  all 
round.' 

'I  wish  you  would  box  yourself  out  of  this  parish,' 
said  Annerson,  '  if  you  don't  you  will  be  getting  your 
ears  boxed,'  and  then  he  laughed  as  if  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  ever  ceasing,  yet  the  cold  laughter  came  only 
from  the  mouth,  there  was  no  tone  of  the  human  heart  in 
it.     It  made  me  shiver. 

'  I  remain  here  that  I  may  comfort  those  who  have 
tested  the  worthlessness  of  Uzza's  arm  of  flesh,  and  who 
are  mourning  because  the  Philistines  have  stopped  up 
almost  all  the  wells  that  our  blessed  Isaac  opened.  They 
cannot  procure  the  marrow  of  the  gospel  but  from  my 
teaching,  for  the  Arminians  are  like  the  cuckoo  who 
comes  forth  with  his  vain  repetitions  and  never  utters 
anything  but  his  own  name.' 
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'  I  must  say  that  you  give  utterance  to  a  vile  slander, 
if  you  now  refer  to  my  sermons/  said  I. 

'  They  are  sermons,  too,  by  George,'  said  Annerson, 
'  why  I  bet—' 

'  Bet  nothing  in  this  peaceful  retirement,'  Gladdon  said, 
'  I  know  that  your  heart  is  too  costive  to  part  with  any- 
thing, and  I  should  as  soon  think  of  persuading  wild 
Japheth  into  the  tents  of  Shem  as  of  convincing  you  of 
the  true  essentials  of  the  preaching  of  grace.' 

'  Our  parson,  though  he  is  sitting  there  I  will  say  it, 
preaches  better  sermons  than  could  ever  come  out  of 
your  head.' 

'  Thank  you  Mr.  Annerson,'  said  I. 

'  Don't  thank  me  for  speaking  the  bare  truth,'  said  he, 
'  I  don't  soft  sawder  any  man.' 

'  I  know  the  doctrine,'  said  Gladdon,  '  it  is  as  good  a 
web  as  carnal  reason  is  capable  of  weaving  from  the 
quills  of  human  invention  ;  but  while  God  has  sent  corn 
to  make  his  saints  cheerful,  the  Arminians  are  making 
them  sad  with  chaff.' 

'  You  are  a  strange  medley  of  metaphor,'  said  I. 

'  Bother  your  webs  and  quills  and  chaff ;  do  you  think 
they've  got  anything  to  do  with  preaching  ?  ' 

'  I  wonder  not  that  my  figures  are  strange  to  you,  for 
the  god  of  this  world  hath  blinded  many  eyes ;  I  know 
that  Arminians  browse  like  beasts  on  the  sweet  boughs  of 
grace  but  they  look  thin  after  it  as  if  they  had  devoured 
their  own  bowels.' 

'  This  fellow  is  mad,'  said  Annerson,  '  or  drunk,  or 
both  ;  so  now  I  bolt.' 

On  retracing  our  steps,  Mr.  Annerson  mildly  said  to 
me  '  there's  no  way  of  getting  at  a  fellow  like  that  but 
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through  his  skin ;  he's  uo  gentleman,  and  you  hear  that 
he  can  hardly  speak  English  ;  the  fist  is  the  only  thing 
for  him.'  I  did  not  audibly  endorse  this  view  of  the 
case,  though  my  convictions  would  have  warranted  me 
in  doing  so. 

*  Tlie  fellow  shall  be  drummed  out  of  this  parish 
before  another  moon  is  full.' 

'  Don't  say  so,  Mr.  Annerson ;  let  things  take  their 
regular  course.  If  we  make  a  martyr  of  the  man  it  will 
be  to  his  advantage.' 

'  The  fellow  bothers  me  so  with  his  bad  English  ; 
there's  where  it  is  ;  and  he  seems  to  have  such  a  lot  of  it.' 

I  turned  the  conversation  with  all  expedient  haste,  and 
in  order  to  soothe  his  mind  I  accompanied  Mr.  Annerson 
home  for  the  purpose  of  looking  at  Iris  'religious 
engravings,'  and  was  glad  to  observe  how  lamb-like  he 
became  as,  with  the  help  of  the  key,  we  traced  the 
Valley  of  Gihon  and  the  Valley  of  Hinnom. 
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'  We  must  not  make  a  Scarecrow  of  the  law, 
Setting  it  up  to  fear  the  birds  of  prey 
And  let  it  keep  one  shape,  till  custom  make  it 
Their  perch,  and  not  their  terror 

Ay,  but  yet 
Let  us  be  keen,  and  rather  cut  a  little/ — Measure  for  Measure, 

I  HAVE  not  been  sufficiently  prepared  before  to  meet  Mr. 
Matthew  Washington  in  controversy,  so  I  have  arranged 
my  reasons  for  being  a  churchman  in  something  like  a 
line  of  guns,  which  it  will  be  dangerous  for  the  boldest 
schismatic  to  approach.  I  confess  I  was  not  aware  that  the 
dissenters  have  so  much  to  say  for  themselves  and  their 
revolutionary  creed,  but  now  that  I  have  gone  into  my 
own  side  of  the  question,  I  am  proud  and  thankful  to 
discover  that  our  arguments  are  unanswerable ;  so  beau- 
tiful, too  in  simplicity,  that  a  child  can  understand  them, 
yet  so  profound  that  no  puritan  can  fathom  them.  That, 
I  take  to  be  the  very  perfection  of  perfection ;  and  that, 
will,  in  the  long  run,  shut  up  the  controversy  in  a  decisive 
victory  for  the  church. 


When  Mr.  Matthew  Washington  and  I  met,  I  was  eager 
for  the  fray.  This  time  I  chose  my  own  study  for  the 
battlefield,  and  my  courage  was  so  high  that  I  could 
afford   to   be   banteringly  amiable  with   my  schismatic 
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antagonist.  At  other  times  I  had  felt  the  inequality  of  an 
extemporaneous  contest,  but  now  my  artillery  was  ready 
and  every  boom  would  carry  death  along  with  it 

*  Now,  Mr.  Washington,'  eaid  I, '  to-day  you  and  I  must 
meet  in  a  duel.' 

'  Not  much  in  my  way,'  said  he, '  so  if  it  must  be  a  duel 
my  head  is  already  as  good  as  off.' 

'  It  will  be  off  shortly,  Mr.  Washington,  but  I  promise 
to  re-capitate  you  with  one  of  the  true  ecclesiastical  sort, 
a  head  that  will  carry  a  good  quality  of  brain,  as  well  as 
a  good  amount.' 

'On  these  conditions,'  said  Mr.  Washington,  *I  am 
ready  for  the  duel,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  the  loser  will 
be  the  winner,  but,  to  be  serious,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
your  sanguinary  metaphor  ? ' 

*  My  real  meaning  is  this,'  said  I,  *  you  have  said  many 
hard  things  about  the  church  of  which  your  own  father 
was  an  ornament,  and  I  have  replied  with  a  leniency 
almost  so  excessive  as  to  be  criminal ;  now  I  must  change 
my  attitude  and  my  tone ;  with  your  permission  I  shall 
read  a  few  of  my  strongest  reasons  for  being  a  Church- 
man, and  you  must  answer  me  on  the  spot.' 

'  That  may  be  harder  work  than  I  can  undertake,'  Mr. 
Washington  replied. 

'  Yes  sir,'  I  said, '  it  shall  be  some  of  the  toughest  work 
you  ever  buckled  to.' 

*  Well  go  on,'  said  he, '  if  you  make  me  a  churchman 
you  must  also  make  me  an  archdeacon.' 

*  Our  plan,  then,  will  be  this,'  I  said,  *  I  shall  read  my 
reasons  seriatim  and  you  shall  answer  each.' 

'  I  shall  reply  to  each,  any  way,'  said  he,  '  there  is  a 
difference  between  a  reply  and  an  answer.* 
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Having  thus  arranged  the  preliminaries  I  opened  my 
manuscript  and  read  Eeason  number  one : — 

'  I  belong  to  the  Church  because  she  so  signally  honours 
the  Bible ;  how  much  of  the  pure  word  of  God  does  she 
bring  before  her  children  every  sabbath  day,  and,  indeed, 
every  day  of  the  week,  in  the  Lessons,  the  Psalms,  the 
Gospel  and  Epistle  for  the  day, — now  Mr.  Washington 
where  is  your  answer  ?     Let  me  hear  it  ? ' 

Before  I  answer  you,'  said  Mr.  Washington, '  let  me  ask 
you  one  question.' 

'  I  hate  that  plan,'  said  I,  '  however  let  me  hear  what 
your  question  is.' 

'  Who  fixed  the  Lessons,  the  Psalms,  the  Gospel,  and 
Epistle  for  the  day ;  who  said  where  you  are  to  begin  and 
where  you  are  to  end  ? ' 

'  The  highest  authorities  in  the  church  sir,  endorsed  by 
the  parliament  and  Sovereign,'  said  I  triumphantly, '  none 
of  your  schismatic  cheesemongers  and  tallowchandlers, 
but  the  first  gentlemen  of  the  land  I ' 

'  But  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  require  an  Act  of 
Pariiament  to  make  you  "  signally  honour  "  the  Bible  ?' 

*  Whether  is  better  ? '  said  I,  '  to  work  with  an  Act  of 
Parliament  or  without  one  ? ' 

'  Why  sir,'  said  Mr.  Washington,  '  if  you  were  a  non- 
conformist you  might  begin  at  Genesis  and  go  as  far 
towards  Eevelation  as  you  liked ;  it  appears  to  me  that 
you  read  because  you  must  read,  and  then  you  talk  of 
"  signally  honouring  "  the  Bible  I  I  confess  you  puzzle  me 
somewhat.     Give  me  your  second  reason  ? ' 

*  My  second  reason  is  this :  the  Church  of  England  is 
one  of  the  primitive  branches  of  the  christian  church :  she 
can  trace  back  her  origin,  not  as  some  would  represent 
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to  the  Ecfonnation,  but  almost,  if  not  altogether,  to  the 
days  of  the  Apostles  themselves, — now  Mr.  Washington 
where  is  your  schismatical  answer  ? ' 

'  Why,'  said  he,  '  the  fact  is  we  are  accustomed  to  trace 
tlie  ecclesiastical  idea  which  we  represent  as  far  back  as 
to  Jesus  Christ  himself;  the  Pope  gropes  his  way  to 
Peter,  but  we  advance  to  Peter's  Master.' 

'  My  third  reason  is  this :  the  Church  supplies  the  most 
comprehensive  and  appropriate  prayers  which  can  be 
found  in  any  language, — what  can  you  answer  to  this, 
Mr.  Washington  ? ' 

*  Many  of  the  prayers,  sir,  are  among  the  finest  produc- 
tions of  sanctified  genius,  and  they  may  be  most  usefully 
employed  in  many  instances,  but  as  for  teaching  men  to 
pray  for  themselves  in  their  own  language  why  it  is  like 
trying  to  teach  a  boy  music  by  setting  him  to  grind  a 
barrel  organ.' 

'  Oh  Mr.  Washington,'  said  I,  '  your  similitude  is  almost 
profane,  but  now  hear  my  fourth  reason  :  The  Church 
of  England  loves  and  prays  for  unity,  and  Paul  tells  us 
to  mark  those  who  cause  divisions  and  to  avoid  them.' 

'Nonconformists  love  unity  as  well  as  you  do,'  said 
Mr.  Washington,  '  only  they  have  the  notion  that  purity 
is  indispensable  to  unity  ;  they  would  tell  you  that  unity 
is  impossible  apart  from  justice,  and  that  association  with- 
out conviction  is  little  better  than  hypocrisy.' 

'  But  are  we  not  to  mark  those  who  cause  divisions  and 
to  avoid  them  ? '  said  I. 

'  And  precisely  for  that  reason,'  said  Mr.  Washington, 
'  we  are  dissenters ;  righteousness  can  have  no  fellowship 
with  unrighteousness ;  light  can  have  no  communion  with 
darkness,  nor  can  Christ  have  any  concord  with  Behal ; 
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SO  you  see  that  false  unions  are  to  be  broken  up  as  offences 
to  God  and  man.' 

'  But  listen  to  my  fifth  reason/  said  I,  '  and  see  how 
charitable  the  Church  of  England  is :  Our  Church  is  sur- 
passed by  none  in  the  tone  of  moderation  and  the  spirit 
of  charity  which  not  only  distinguish  her  services,  but 
which,  since  the  glorious  Eeformation,  have  distinguished 
her  general  conduct  towards  those  who  have  differed 
from  her, — that  is  what  charms  me  Mr.  Washington  ;  see 
how  liberally  we  treat  dissenters ! ' 

*  I  observe,'  said  Washington  in  his  quietest  manner, 
'  what  a  neat  line  there  is  drawn  about  the  Eeformation, 
and  how  nicely  you  try  to  draw  a  herring  across  the 
scent  by  styling  it  the  glorious  Eeformation ;  there  may 
be  a  good  deal  there  if  one  had  time  to  go  into  the  sub- 
ject but  we  have  not  at  present,  I  am  afraid  that  some 
of  our  more  schismatic  tallowchandlers  would  remind 
you,  if  they  had  an  opportunity,  of  the  High  Commission 
Court,  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  the  Corporation  Act,  the  Five 
Mile  Act,  the  Test  Act,  and  other  points  of  historical 
interest  which  do  not  strongly  favour  your  theory  of  high 
moderation  and  courteous  charity,  but  as  such  tallow- 
chandlers  are  not  here  we  may  let  these  points  pass.  It 
is,  however,  very  disagreeable  to  find  that  schismatics 
have  such  tenacious  memories,  and  that  they  treat  so 
ruthlessly  the  elegant  epitliets  of  their  opponents.  Pray 
let  me  now  have  your  sixth  reason.' 

'  I  see  where  you  are  Mr.  Washington,'  said  I,  *  but 
please  to  remember  that  there  were  faults  on  both  sides.' 

'  I  cannot  forget,'  he  replied,  *  that  there  were  faults  on 
one  side ;  however  please  to  read  on.' 

'  Well  sir,'  I  continued,  '  my  sixth  reason  is  that  the 
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Scriptures  tell  me  to  "  be  subject  to  the  powers  that  be,** 
and  to  "submit  to  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's 
sake ; "  now  the  Church  to  which  I  belong  is  established 
by  the  Government  under  which  I  hve ;  as  a  conscientious 
subject,  therefore,!  cannot  forsake  the  Established  Church.' 
'  It  would  follow  from  that,'  Mr.  Washington  replied, 
*that  nonconformists  are  not  conscientious  subjects,  an 
accusation  which  I  most  warmly  deny ;  but  I  think  that 
your  conscientious-subject  theory  may  lead  you  too  far ; 
for  example  it  would  make  you  an  Episcopalian  in  Eng- 
land, a  Presbyterian  in  Scotland,  a  Papist  in  Eome,  and 
an  Idolater  in  India.  If  you  went  to  Spain  you  would 
be  a  nonconformist,  and  then  you  would  lose  your  cha- 
racter as  a  conscientious  subject,  and  so  you  would  do  in 
nearly  every  other  country  in  the  world.' 

*  But,'  said  I,  '  in  any  other  country  I  should  lay  claim 
to  the  right  of  private  judgment.' 

'  Then,'  replied  my  opponent, '  you  concede  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  nonconformity ! ' 

'  Of  course,'  said  I, '  there  are  times  when  conscience 
must  assert  her  supremacy.' 

*  Come,'  Mr.  Washington  replied,  '  you  are  now  talking 
just  like  a  schismatic  tallowchandler !  That  is  exactly 
what  he  would  say.  However,  let  me  remind  you,  reverting 
to  your  conscientious-subject  theory  that  if  nonconformists 
had  not  strong  convictions  on  church  questions  they  have 
chosen  a  very  disagreeable  social  position ;  is  no  moral 
courage  required  to  set  one's  face  against  the  most  popular 
view  of  a  subject?  Don't  you  know  how  hard  it  is  to  run 
in  the  face  of  a  crowd  ?  I  wish  you  to  see  that  we  are 
not  nonconformists  because  nonconformity  gratifies  our 
pride  or  our  love  of  self-indulgence,  for  in  truth  it  does 
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nothing  of  the  sort,  it  does  just  the  contrary  by  bringing 
mortification  in  one  way  or  another.' 

'  Well  then/  said  I,  '  look  at  my  seventh  reason  and  I 
am  sure  you  will  find  it  unanswerable :  Our  Church  has 
been  for  ages  the  great  bulwark  against  the  attempts  of 
Popery,  both  here  and  abroad.  Whatever  some  of  her 
erring  sons  may  teach,  her  own  voice,  in  her  Articles  and 
Homilies,  gives  no  "uncertain  sound."  Yea,  and  now, 
as  in  the  days  gone  by,  the  chief  champions  against 
Eomish  heresy  are  found  among  her  Clergy.' 

*  I  am  sorry  to  be  so  much  at  war  with  you,'  Mr. 
Washington  pleasantly  said,  '  but  there  I  cannot  agree 
with  you ;  I  think,  though  I  quote  from  imperfect  recol- 
lection, it  was  Chatham  who  said  that  you  have  a  Cal- 
vinistic  creed  and  a  Popish  Liturgy,  and  it  strikes  me  that 
he  expressed  the  reality  of  the  case  very  concisely.' 

'Ah,'  said  I,  '  you  unwittingly  remind  me  of  my  eighth 
reason,  which  reads  thus,  "  I  find  that  my  Church  excites 
the  bitterest  malignity,  and  endures  the  fiercest  assaults 
of  the  Infidel,  the  Papist,  the  lawless  and  the  profane.  I 
cannot  believe  that  she  can  be  bad,  since  they  so  much 
hate  her,  for  their  hatred  is  the  best  testimony  in  her 
favour." ' 

'  Thank  you,'  Mr.  Washington  answered,  '  you  are 
quite  showering  your  favours  upon  me,  for  really  that  is 
one  of  the  very  reasons  which  I  would  urge  in  defence  of 
nonconformity  if  I  had  not  a  hundred  better  at  command. 
Infidels,  Papists,  lawless  and  profane  people  never  have  a 
good  word  to  say  about  nonconformity,  so  it  must  be  a 
most  excellent  and  charming  form  of  human  thought. 
Think  of  it,  sir,  and  join  the  tallowchandlers'  church ! ' 

'  Now  let  me  give  you  in  some  degree  the  benefit  of 
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the  argumentum  ad  hominem ;  you  have  seventy  pounds 
a-year ;  for  your  seventy  pounds  a-year  you  are  dependent 
upon  a  set  of  greengrocers  and  butter-dealers ;  but  look 
at  my  ninth  reason  which  is  that  the  clergy  of  the  Esta- 
blishment are  in  receipt  of  a  legal  income,  so  that  they 
live  in  dignity  and  independence  not  fearing  the  frovirn  of 
the  cheesemonger  or  the  reproach  of  the  retail  draper; 
remember  the  proverb,  "those  who,  like  actors,  must 
please  to  live,  like  actors  will  live  to  please." ' 

'  A  beautiful  theory,'  said  Mr.  Washington,  '  and  not 
without  plausibility;  the  chief  objection  which  I  see  to  it 
is  that  it  labours  under  the  disadvantage  of  not  being 
true.  For  my  own  part  I  would  rather  trust  to  living 
hearts  than  to  antiquated  endowments ;  a  man  is  none  the 
worse  for  having  to  work  for  his  daily  bread.' 

*Then  most  certainly  Mr.  Washington,'  said  I,  'you 
have  all  the  advantage  of  that  grim  theory,  and  if  hard 
work  can  make  good  men  there  ought  to  be  something 
very  choice  about  dissenting  parsons ;  but  what  do  you 
think  of  my  tenth  reason  which  reads  thus :  The  State 
stands  to  the  nation  as  a  parent  stands  to  his  family,  and 
as  the  parent  is  bound  to  provide  christian  instruction  for 
liis  children  so  the  State  is  bound  to  provide  christian  in- 
struction for  the  nation ;  and  the  Church  of  England  is  a 
magnificent  realisation  of  this  natiural  and  noble  principle.' 

Having  read  this,  I  looked  triumphantly  towards  Mr. 
Washington,  having  a  notion  that  the  epithets  were  well- 
chosen. 

'The  State  is  an  odd  sort  of  father  though,'  he  said, 
'  look  at  it  w^hich  way  you  will ;  it  seems  to  me  that  he 
could  not  have  any  existence  apart  from  the  will  of  his 
children  ;  it  seems  also  that  every  seven  years  the  children 
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liave  to  re-arrange  a  good  deal  of  the  old  gentleman's 
constitution ;  it  seems  still  further  that  this  cunning  old 
gentleman  shirks  a  good  many  of  the  duties  which  are 
commonly  understood  to  attach  to  the  parental  function ; 
for  example,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  parent  to  provide  his 
children  with  shoes,  but  the  old  gentleman  has  never,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  set  up  a  National  Shoemakers'  Shop ; 
it  is  also  the  duty  of  a  parent  to  provide  his  children  with 
medical  attendance,  but  I  have  never  heard  that  our 
political  Father  has  established  a  Drug  and  Bolus  Ware- 
house, including  leeches  and  tinctures ;  now  it  does  seem 
to  me  extremely  odd  that  tliis  old  gentleman  should  be  so 
ardently  affectionate  in  one  particular  department  of 
fatherly  service,  and  yet  should  neglect  so  glaringly  all 
other  departments;  no  tallowchandler  in  the  world  would 
behave  so  disgracefully.' 

'  Ah  Mr.  Washington  you  should  never  drive  an 
analogy  on  all  fours,'  said  I. 

*  That  is  true,'  he  replied, '  but  you  may  expect  a  father 
to  walk  upon  both  his  feet ;  now  your  State  Father  is  one- 
legged,  one-armed,  one-eyed,  one-eared ;  very  fatherly  on 
one  side  and  very  unfatherly  on  another,  just  like  a  man 
who  would  make  a  great  fuss  about  having  a  tablecloth 
but  care  nothing  about  providing  a  dinner.' 

*  But  the  State  may  be  like  a  father  in  one  particular 
without  being  a  father  in  others,'  I  interposed. 

*  And  therefore  I  should  say  it  is  no  father  at  all,'  Mr. 
Washington  answered ;  *  if  a  man  was  brought  before  you 
on  the  charge  of  neglecting  to  feed  his  children,  would 
you  allow  him  to  plead  that  though  he  might  be  un- 
fatherly in  one  particular  he  was  very  fatherly  in  another, 
for  while  he  gave  his  children  nothing  to  eat  he  was 
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always  carefiil  to  see  that  their  shoes  were  well  soled  ? 
Would  you  allow  him  to  escape,  on  the  plea  that  we 
should  not  drive  an  analogy  on  all  fours  ?  * 

*  Well/  said  I,  feeling  rather  severely  gripped,  *  without 
making  too  much  of  that,  I  think  you  will  confess  your- 
self beaten  by  my  eleventh  reason  which  is  That  as  the 
Church  of  the  Old  Testament  was  supported  by  an  ex- 
press provision  of  the  Mosaic  code  it  must  be  right  that 
the  Christian  Church  should  be  supported  by  an  express 
provision  of  the  English  code  ;  what  was  right  in  Mosaic 
times  cannot  be  wrong  now/ 

*  A  startling  argument,'  Mr.  Washington  replied,  with 
the  faintest  touch  of  satire  in  his  tone,  *and  a  rather 
rough  way  of  handling  an  analogy  too.  A  good  many 
things  were  expressly  enacted  in  the  Mosaic  code  which 
I  fancy  would  hardly  feel  at  home  in  England,  or  if  they 
felt  at  home  I  fancy  that  Englishmen  would  adopt  a  quick 
and  sure  way  of  getting  rid  of  them.  You  know,  sir, 
that  we  ought  not  to  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles,  or  if 
we  do  we  run  the  risk  of  losing  both  bottles  and  wine. 
Besides  that,  I  think  you  will  find  yourself  wrong  in  your 
facts.  Li  Israel  tithes  were  imposed  by  the  command  of 
God  not  by  the  authority  of  the  State,  there  beiag  no 
royal  tax  whatever  for  the  support  of  religion ;  the  temple 
and  all  the  synagogues  in  the  land  were  built  and  re- 
paired by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  reUgious 
taUowchandlers  and  greengrocers  of  the  day.' 

*  But  do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  Prince  for  the  time 
being  was  not  the  head  of  the  church  in  ancient  Israel  ? ' 

'  I  mean  to  say  that  the  prince  was  divinely  forbidden 
to  introduce  the  most  trivial  change,  or  to  make  the  most 
trivial  addition  to  the  precepts  which  were  given  imme- 
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diately  by  God  himself;  you  cannot  point  me  to  any 
ecclesiastical  statute  passed  by  a  Jewish  king,  whereas 
your  State-father  dabbles  in  ecclesiastical  legislation 
whenever  he  has  the  opportunity,  and  you  know  very 
well  that  he  has  to  sanction  all  your  pubUc  prayers  before 
they  can  be  read  in  your  churches  ;  very  unlike  a  Jewish 
prince  indeed,  even  driving  the  analogy  on  only  one  of 
its  fours/ 

'  But  stop  I '  said  I,  *  let  us  keep  to  facts  ;  did  not  David 
determine  a  good  deal  about  the  Temple  ? ' 

*  Yes,  he  did ;  but  let  us  keep  to  facts  I  say  as  well  as 
you ;  remember  that  David  was  a  prophet  as  well  as  a 
King  and  that  he  might  do  things  in  his  prophetic  capacity 
which  were  denied  to  his  royal  prerogative.  Think  of 
that.' 

*  But  look  at  the  social  influence  which  sovereigns  exert, 
and  when  it  is  identified  with  religion  how  beneficial  it 
must  be ;  if  we  had  an  atheist  upon  the  throne  what  a 
baleful  shadow  would  fall  upon  English  society ! ' 

*  Do  you  know  what  the  Court  fool  once  said  to  Henry 
Vni.  ?  '  Mr.  Washington  enquired. 

*  At  this  moment  I  forget,'  said  I,  *  pray  tell  me  what 
he  said.' 

*  He  said  "  let  you  and  me  defend  one  another  but  take 
my  word  for  it  and  let  the  faith  alone  to  defend  itself." ' 

*  Well,'  said  I,  *  but  don't  you  see  that  it  was  a  fooVs 
answer  ? ' 

'  True,'  said  Mr.  Washington,  '  but  it  was  a  King's 
fool,  and  he  who  kept  the  fool  was  the  head  of  your 
Church.' 

'But  what  about  the  nursing  fathers  and  nursing 
mothers? '  said  I,  *  these  are  the  words  of  Scripture.' 
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'What  about  them?'  said  Mr.  Washington,  *why 
exactly  what  the  scriptures  say ;  "  They  shall  how  down 
to  thee  with  their  faces  towards  the  earthy  and  lick  up  the 
dust  of  thy  feet ;  "  that's  a  sort  of  supremacy  which  some 
of  them  would  object  to,  I  rather  suspect  I  wish  you 
would  quote  your  passages  contextually,  and  then  you 
would  see  exactly  where  the  greengrocers  and  the  tallow- 
chandlers  find  their  best  replies  to  your  superficial 
views.' 

'  But  then,'  said  I,  *  there  is  one  point  more  which  I 
might  give  as  my  twelfth  reason,  which  must  conmiend 
itself  to  your  judgment ;  look  at  the  settled  and  legalised 
form  of  our  doctrine  ;  it  is  placed  before  us  in  a  simple 
manner ;  we  know  what  is  preached  in  every  church  in 
the  Establishment ;  but  who  can  tell  what  a  vile  hash  is 
offered  to  the  congregations  in  your  dissenting  conventicles? 
We  have  order,  you  have  disorder;  we  have  a  scriptural 
basis,  you  have  private  and  sectarian  interpretations ;  we 
have  an  apostolic  succession,  you  have  a  heterogeneous 
jumble  of  self-opinionated  fanatics  ;  we  have  the  assurance 
of  continuity,  you  may  any  day  (the  sooner  the  better  say 
I !)  be  broken  into  a  thousand  firagments ;  for  this  twelfth 
reason  then,  even  if  I  had  no  other,  I  should  scorn  your 
dissent  and  pledge  my  love  to  the  National  Church.' 

'You  must  give  me  a  little  time,'  Mr.  Washington 
replied,  to  collect  my  thoughts  after  this  effusion,'  [he  did 
well  to  call  it  an  effusion  for  I  spoke  with  the  utmost 
fluency  and  force]  '  you  have  touched  upon  several  things 
which  require  careful  consideration.  With  regard  to 
uniformity  of  .doctrine  and  preaching,  I  am  afraid  you 
have  forgotten  what  you  said  near  the  beginning  of  our 
conversation  about  "some  of  her  erring  sons,"  and  if 
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what  I  hear  and  read  is  true  it  would  require  a  pretty- 
strong  amalgam  to  make  some  of  the  sermons  mix  well, 
in  point  of  theology ;  as  to  your  apostolic  succession  I  shall 
not  apply  the  aquafortis  to  some  of  the  links  for  fear  of 
reveahng  the  lead  under  the  gold,  but  it  strikes  me  that 
apostolic  succession  is  pretty  much  like  the  human  suc- 
cession in  general,  that  is  to  say  it  is  a  mixture  of  good, 
bad  and  indifferent;  I  have  a  strong  notion,  too,  that  the 
best  way  of  proving  oneself  to  be  in  the  apostolic  succes- 
sion is  to  be  apostolic ;  I  confess  that  in  this  case  I  care 
more  for  the  first  word  than  the  second.' 

*It  appears  then,  Mr.  Washington,'  said  I,  'that  my 
twelve  reasons  have  produced  little  effect  upon  you  ?  * 

'  There  you  are  wrong,'  he  answered,  '  I  don't  remember 
any  twelve  reasons  that  ever  produced  more  effect  upon 
me ;  they  show  me  (pardon  my  frankness)  how  a  man 
who  can  talk  sensibly  on  any  other  subject  can  talk  the 
highest  quality  of  nonsense  upon  this ;  you  seem  deter- 
mined to  make  out  a  case  at  all  hazards,  working  upon  the 
old  motto 

Bern  facias ;  rem 
Si  possis,  rect^ ;  si  non^  quocunque  modo  rem ; 

I  cannot  but  think  that  nonconformity  would  clear  up  your 
logical  faculties  considerably.  I  am  sure  it  must  be  very 
dark  work  writing  out  reasons  in  the  shadow  of  a  church 
steeple.' 

'  Then  you  give  me  up  as  a  hopeless  case  do  you,  Mr. 
Washington — quite  hopeless  ? ' 

*  No  I  shall  not  ^ve  you  quite  up  yet ;  you  will  think 
that  I  wish  to  make  a  literal  application  of  the  words  of 
Horace,  I  simply  avail  myself  of  their  spirit, 

Nemo  adeo  ferus  est,  ut  non  mitescere  possit, 
Si  modo  cultui'08  patieatem  commodet  aurem  \ 
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only  give  the  "  patient  ear  "  to  our  arguments,  and  we  may 
yet  see  you  among  the  tallowchandlers  and  greengrocers.' 
'  Only  think  of  it,  Mr.  Washington,'  said  I, '  your  own 
father  was  a  clergjrman.' 

'  True,  and  a  good  one,  a  sincere  and  honourable  man, 
but  you  must  remember  that  progress  is  the  law  of  life.' 

'  Yes,  Mr.  Washington,  progress  in  the  right  direction, 
but  what  direction  are  you  going  in  ?  * 

'  I  am  in  the  right  direction,  sir,  you  may  depend  upon 
it,'  he  answered  with  a  bland  smile. 

'  Will  you  come  over  some  day  and  go  with  me  to 
Barnabas  Gladdon's  ? ' 

'  Who  is  Barnabas  Gladdon  ?  I  think  some  one  men- 
tioned his  name  to  me.' 

'  I  mentioned  it ;  he  is  what  is  called  a  Particular  Bap- 
tist, and  he  talks  the  queerest  English.* 

'  I  remember ;  no  thank  you,  I  don't  see  that  any  good 
could  come  of  my  having  an  interview  with  him.' 

'  I  forget  just  now,'  said  I,  '  whether  you  told  me  the 
meaning  of  his  doctrine  being  "  high  " — did  you  ? ' 

'  Why  don't  you  know,*  he  said  la\ighingly,  '  what  is 
meant  by  venison  being  "  high  "  ? ' 

'  Of  course  I  do.' 

'  Well  it  is  not  that.' 

'  I  rather  suspect  not ;  bul  what  is  it  in  reality  ? ' 

*  Surely  I  must  have  told  you  before ;  I  think  I  did  ;  it 
means  that  all  who  believe  it  are  booked  through  to 
heaven,  and  insured  against  all  accidents  to  limb  or  life ; 
a  very  comfortable  mode  of  travelling;  no  danger  can 
happen ;  no  stumbling,  no  spilling,  no  shaking,  no  nothing 
as  the  children  say,  once  in  the  coach  (and  observe  you 
cannot  get  in  unless  you  were  born  in)  you  will  gallop 
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away  up  hill  and  down  hill  until  you  are  asked  to  dis- 
mount at  the  journey's  end.' 

*A  very  mysterious  kind  of  business,  certainly;  not 
being  able  to  get  in  unless  you  were  bom  in,  is  a  con- 
dition that  would  exclude  a  good  many  people  I  am 
afraid.' 

*  Certainly/  said  Mr.  Washington,  *  and  that  is  just 
what  the  highflyers  hke;  they  call  themselves  "dear 
children  of  God"  and  smack  their  lips  when  they  say  that 
they  live  upon  the  milk  and  honey  of  electing  grace,  but 
their  Uttle  shrivelled  hearts  are  incapable  of  one  generous 
or  hopefiil  impulse.' 

*  0  I  should  dehght  to  bring  you  and  Master  Barnabas 
the  Particular  together ! '  said  I. 

*  No  thank  you,'  said  Mr.  Washington,  *  I  have  fimshed 
my  duelling  with  the  Particular  Baptists.' 

*  And  now  you  tackle  the  Establishmentarians  in  my 
humble  person  ? ' 

'  If  you  hke  you  may  put  it  so ;  but  take  it  as  a  com- 
pliment that  I  spend  my  time  over  you.' 
'How  so?' 

*  Because  I  never  spend  my  time  in  chopping  sticks, 
but  always  in  pruning  trees  which  are  likely  to  have  a 
good  deal  of  fruit  upon  them.' 

So  we  parted.  Again  I  could  not  but  wonder  that 
schismatics  should  have  so  much  to  say  for  themselves, 
and  yet  again  I  turned  with  fonder  affection  to  my  be- 
loved church.  It  strikes  me  that  such  men  as  Matthew 
Washington  see  one  side  only  of  the  subject,  and  that 
when  they  turn  to  our  side  they  don't  give  us  the  advan- 
tage of  the  lumen  siccum^  but  then  as  Bacon  truly  says, 
*  this  same  lumen  siccum  doth  parch  and  offend  most 
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men's  watery  and  soft  natures/  and  I  fancy  that  the 
nature  of  a  dissenter  is  among  the  wateriest  and  softest 
that  a  terraqueous  globe  can  well  accommodate.  Yet 
I  would  like  to  make  an  exception  of  Mr.  Matthew 
Washington,  for  there  is  nothing  watery  and  soft  about 
him  apart  from  his  dissent.  What  a  pity  that  dissent 
should  have  any  existence !  I  think  of  what  my  Tom 
sings — 

'  How  happy  would  this  great  world  be, 

Bobbing  round 
If  we  could  only  all  agi'ee 

As  we  go  bobbing  round  I  * 

A  very  neat  creed,  and  sounds  well  as  Tom  sings  it,  but 
it  is  tough  work  making  anything  more  than  rhyme  of  it., 
Mr.  Matthew  Washington  was  very  sharp  upon  me,  I 
must  say,  when  he  pointed  out  that  I  would  be  a  dissenter 
in  any  other  country  than  England.  That  is  somewhat  of 
a  knot,  certainly.  How  can  I  untie  it  ?  I  could  dispute 
it,  but  that  would  not  be  candid  ;  I  could  deny  it,  but 
that  would  not  be  true ;  I  could  laugh  at  it,  but  that 
would  not  be  philosophical ;  what,  then,  must  I  do  ?  .  1 
must  keep  in  England,  and  then  I  shall  keep  out.  of 
disse'nt  I  What  do  these  schismatics  want  f  That  is  the 
question  which  1  cannot  get  answered.  I. have  a  church, 
I  preach  the  gospel,  I  visit  the  parishioners,  I  marry,  bap- 
tise, and  bury  all  who  are  proper  subjects  for  these  offices, 
I  revere  the  bishop,  I  love  the  clergy,  what  more  would 
they  have  ?  Then  look  at  the  slanderous  remark  Wash- 
ington made  respecting  the  '  nursing-fathers  and  nursing- 
mothers,'  and  with  what  satirical  iteration  he  referred  to 
the  tallowchandlers  and  greengrocers !  The  more  I  re-^ 
fleet  upon  it  the  more  I  see  that  slander  and  satire  are 
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incompatible  with  the  highest  development  of  character ; 
slander  and  satire  revealed  themselves  in  Mr.  Washing- 
ton's conversation  now  reported;  Mr.  Washington  is  a 
dissenter,  therefore  dissenters  cannot  attain  the  highest 
forms  of  character.  That  is  how  I  put  the  case  when  I 
condescend  to  reduce  it  to  formal  logic.  That  is  a 
syllogism  which  grips  the  schismatics  like  a  vice,  and  when 
they  are  fastened  by  it  one  has  a  fine  opportunity  of 
applying  what  one  of  my  parishioners  whose  Latin  is  not 
as  good  as  his  churchmanship  calls  the  argumentam  ad 
hammer  em^ 

*Niliil  scriptum  miraculi  causa,'  quoth  Master  Caius 
Cornelius  Tacitus. 
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CHAPTER    XVnL 

< "  All  this  is  madness "  cries  a  sober  sage: — 
But  who,  my  friend,  has  reason  in  his  rage! 
The  ruling  passion  be  it  what  it  will, 
The  ruling  passion  conquers  reason  still.' — ^Popb. 

BAENABAS  GLADDON  made  use  of  an  awkward  ex- 
pression when  he  taunted  Mr.  Matthew  Annerson 
with  being  '  a  bankrupt  beggar/  for  though  the  words  were 
entirely  metaphorical  and  strictly  according  to  the  classics 
of  *  The  Manna  Pot/  '  Zion's  Elegies/  and  the  *  Basin  of 
Moab/  yet  Mr.  Annerson  knew  no  other  classics  than  those 
of  the  market-place,  and  was  extremely  sensitive  as  to 
beggary  and  bankruptcy.     I  could  understand  this  sensi- 
tiveness better  than  most  people,  for  I  knew  that  Mr.  An- 
nerson came  of  a  family  who  believed  in  sixteen  ounces  to 
the  pound  avoirdupoise  and  twenty  shillings  to  the  pound 
sterhng.     I  was  rather  intimately  acquainted  with  old 
Mr.  Annerson,  his  father ;  we  had  a  good  deal  of  church 
business  together,  so  that  I  had  unusually  excellent  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  his  dispositions  and  habits.     He  was 
a  staunch  old  churchwarden, '  all  of  the  olden  time,'  never 
sleeping  quite  comfortably  unless  he  had  heard  the  curfew 
and  pronounced  an  opinion  upon  the  beUs.    This  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  his  religion  on  week-days,  while 
a  bold  articulation  of  the  responses  during  the  morning 
services  completed  the  sphere  on  Sundays.     I  feel  bound 
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however,  to  state  that  though  I  never  saw  any  human 
creature  cut  a  clumsier  figure  in  taking  off  his  hat  to  a 
lady,  yet  upon  one  critical  point  his  faith  and  works  were 
co-ordinate,  the  point,  namely,  that  there  are  twenty 
shillings  in  a  pound.     Whether  the  awkwardness  of  mov- 
ing his  hat  arose  from  his  plebeian  habit  of  always  carry- 
ing* his  gloves  and  pocket-handkerchief  in  it,  I  cannot 
positively  say ;  but  it  is  due  to  his  memory  as  one  of  my 
parishioners  to  remark  that  it  was  always  looked  upon  as 
the  hat  of  an  honest  man, — a  remark  which  does  not 
apply  indiscriminately  to  the  various  hats  in  my  parish. 
I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  old  Mr.  Annerson  was 
without  a  fair  share  of  human  infirmity ;  but  beyond  an 
annual  utterancfe  of  a  few  incoherent  expressions,  accom- 
panied by  ambiguous  shakings  of  his  head  at  things  in 
general,  which  expressions  and  shakings  he  indistinctly 
accounted  for  by  stating  that '  Whit-week  comes  only  once 
a-year,' — beyond  this,  I  say,  he  kept  the  bulk  of  the  com- 
mandments in  a  tolerable  state  of  outward  preservation. 
Even  in  Whit- week  his  financial  theory  was  as  sound  as  a 
bell,  for  in  that  week  he  has  often  been  known  to  express 
very  decided  opinions  about  people  who  bought  things 
without  ever  thinking  where  the  money  was  to  come  from. 
To  call  the  son  of  such  a  man  a  *  bankrupt  beggar '  was 
simply  to  fly  in  the  face  of  traditions  which  rested  upon 
the  most  exact  authority.    Mr.  Matthew  Annerson  was 
as  honest  a  man  as  his  father;  his  honesty  having,  in 
addition,  a  keen  edge  of  severity  which  some  of  his  debtors 
occasionally  felt  rather  poignantly. 

I  have  hinted  that  Mr.  Matthew  Annerson  had  been 
twice  married ;  an  unimportant  circumstance,  no  doubt, 
to  the  public,  but  a  circumstance  of  tremendous  import- 
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ance  to  Matthew  himself, — ^in  fact  I  may  say  very  tre- 
mendous. In  the  first  instance  he  had  been  so  indis- 
criminating  as  to  marry  a  sensible,  hardworking,  econo- 
mical woman,  who  was  so  unrefined  as  to  do  a  little 
dusting  with  her  own  hands,  as  also  a  little  darning  and 
sewing ;  in  the  second  instance  he  was  advanced  enough 
to  marry  a  lady  whose  chief  idea  related  to  her  own 
respectability,  and  the  general  handsomeness  of  the  family 
of  which  she  was  a  conspicuous  member.  '  My  brother 
Tom  was  a  handsome  man ; '  '  my  brother  Fred  was  a 
vei^  handsome  man ; '  and  '  when  my  brother  Stanley  lay 
in  his  coffin  people  came  from  four  and  five  miles  round 
to  look  at  .his  corpse,  it  was  so  like  a  piece  of  sculpture, 
and  the  undertaker,  poor  man,  said  it  was  the  wholesomest 
looking  corpse  he  had  6ver  put  under  a  sod  ; '  '  our  family 
was  one  of  the  first  in  the  town.'  '  It  was  quite  a  picture, 
I  assure  you,  to  see  my  three  brothers  together,  they  were 
60  tall  and  handsome,  and  there  was  an  air  about  them 
which  showed  that  they  were  somebody.'  A  tear  in  the 
sisterly  eye  proved  not  only  the  genuineness  of  her  emo- 
tion, but  was  intended,  as  a  poor  old  parishioner  used  to 
say,  to  '  siggerfy '  what  very  fine  feelings  she  wore. 

'  Yes,  madam,'  said  I, '  that  "  air  "  is  a  remarkably  fine 
accomplishmen  t. ' 

'  And  so  much  respected  in  the  town,  they  were,'  she 
added,  '  they  could  have  been  in  the  corporation  if  they 
had  pushed  themselves  half  as  much  as  some  people  do,  but 
like  myself  they  were  very  bashful ;  I  often  used  to  say 
to  them  that  they  ought  to  push  themselves  a  little  more,' 

'  You  used  to  tell  them  that,  Mrs.  Annerson,  did  you  ? ' 
I  enquired,  that  I  might  have  an  opportimity  of  studying 
a  curious  chapter  in  human  nature. 
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*  1  did  indeed,'  she  answered  with  much  self-satisfaction. 
*  Why  there  were  the  Kingram  lads,  poor  worm-eaten 
things,  got  a  silver  testimonial  for  having  something  to  do 
with  laying  out  a  new  road ;  actually  the  mayor  was  in 
the  chair,  and  such  a  to-do  as  you  never  saw  in  your  life  : 
why  my  brother  Tom,  though  I  say  it  myself,  knew  more 
about  road-making  and  landsurveying  than  all  the  King- 
rams  put  together, — ^but  then  he  wouldn't  push  himself/ 

^•After  all,  Mrs.  Annerson,'  I  replied  in  a  didactic  tone, 
'  modesty  has  its  own  compensations.' 

'No  doubt  of  it,'  she  said,  'my  word  that  is  clear 
enough,  for  as  I  have  often  said  to  Mr.  Annerson,  there 
are  people  in  this  very  parish  who  are  not  to  be  named 
on  the  same  day  with  my  brothers  who  are  doing  all  in 
their  power  to  make  public  advertisements  of  themselves, 
and  what  does  it  all  come  to  ? ' 

'  No  doubt,'  said  I, '  this  is  a  remarkable  parish  in  many 
ways,  is  it  not  ? ' 

'  Ay,  it  is  a  remarkable  parish  indeed,  and  I  can  tell 
you,  sir,  if  it  was  not  for  your  beautiful  sermons — ' 

'  You  like  beautiful  sermons,  don't  you,  Mrs.  Anner- 
son ? '  said  I,  interrupting  her. 

'  Indeed  I  do,  sir,  for  in  my  early  life  I  used  to  hear 
the  dissenters  a  good  deal,  and  it  was  really  very  dreadful 
to  hear  how  they  screamed  and  bawled,  and  all  about 
nothing.' 

I  did  not  care  to  be  led  out  along  this  line  at  present, 
so  I  recurred  to  the  parish. 

'  You  say  this  is  a  remarkable  parish,  Mrs.  Annerson, 
do  you  refer  to  anything  in  particular  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know  that  I  do  just  at  this  moment ;  I  could 
tell  you  many  things  that  would  grieve  you  to  the  heart, 
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but  then,  as  I  often  say,  the  parishioners  should  not  griieve 
the  mind  of  the  clergyman,  for  of  course  he  is  sent  to 
the  parish  to  do  good, — at  all  events  that  is  my  opinion/ 

'  An  excellent  opinion,  Mrs.  Annerson,'  said  I,  *  but  not 
always  acted  upon/ 

'No  indeed,  sir,'  she  continued,  *I  don't  know  what 
some  people  are  made  of/ 

'  A  very  coarse  stuff,  I  am  afraid,'  said  I. 

'  Coarse  ?  yes,  sir,  you  may  well  say  coarse ;  why,-  sir, 
I  could  tell  you  things  that  would  take  away  your  sleep 
for  weeks,  but  then,  of  course,  I  am  bound  to  consider 
your  feelings,  for,  as  I  say  to  them  that  speak  against  you, 
a  clergyman  has  got  his  feehngs  as  well  as  other  people/ 

*  A  very  true  remark,  Mrs.  Annerson,  but  all  parish- 
ioners are  not  equally  considerate/ 

'  Exactly  so,  sir,  and  don't  you  think  I  am  right  in  say- 
ing that  this  shows  the  difference  between  the  truly 
respectable  and  those  mushroom  nobodies  who  have  never 
been  in  good  society  ? ' 

'  You  might  certainly  be  further  from  the  mark,  Mrs. 
Annerson ;  no  doubt  of  that/ 

'  Just,'  said  she,  '  as  I  was  telling  Mr.  Annerson  only 
last  Sunday,  and  indeed  as  I've  told  him  times  without 
number,  unless  people  have  refinement  bom  in  them,  it 
never  can  be  put  in.' 

*  Mr.  Annerson  won't  dispute  that  excellent  proposition, 
I  am  sure/ 

'  The  fact  is,  sir,  Mr.  Annerson  will  dispute  anything ; 
his  temper  is  most  awkward.' 

My  rule  as  a  parish  priest  is  never  to  listen  to  a  woman 
who  attempts  to  disparage  her  husband,  or  to  a  man  who 
attempts  to  disparage  his  wife,  and  fidelity  to  this  rule 
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compelled  me  to  draw  this  part  of  the  colloquy  to  an 
abrupt  close. 

'  The  dissenters,'  said  I,  *  no  doubt  find  some  peculiar 
elements  in  this  parish.' 

*  They  are  peculiar  elements  themselves/  said  she,  *  but 
I'm  glad  they  keep  themselves  to  themselves.' 

'  But  they  don't  do  that  altogether,'  I  replied, '  there  are 
family  connections  between  both  parties.' 

'  Yes,'  said  she,  *  that  reminds  me  of  an  engagement  we 
have  to  go  to  Christy  Fogden's ;  what  a  silly  thing  for 
that  lad  to  do,  to  go  and  marry  the  daughter  of  that  sly- 
looking  old  man ;  I  have  often  said  to  Mr.  Annerson  that 
there  is  no  good  in  that  man, — ^not  a  bit  of  it.' 

'  Probably,  madam,'  said  I, '  being  yourself  an  orthodox 
parishioner  you  take  a  prejudiced  view  of  him.' 

'  His  looks  are  enough  for  me,'  she  said, '  I  never  spoke 
to  the  man  in  my  life,  but  when  anyone  goes  with  his 
eyes  always  on  the  ground  as  if  he  dare  not  look  up  for 
fear  of  seeing  a  ghost,  I  think  there's  something  wrong 
somewhere.  I  say  somewhere,  sir,  without  exactly  saying 
where.' 

'  A  very  good  rule,  no  doubt,  but  you  must  remember 
among  other  things  that  he  is  an  old  man.* 

*  Yes,  there's  no  mistake  about  that^'  she  said,  *  he  was 
never  young  you  may  depend  upon  it ;  if  you  had  seen 
him  in  his  mother's  arms  you  would  have  thought  him 
old.' 

I  was  invited  to  the  same  party  at  Mr.  Christy  Fogden's. 
Some  kind  of  event  had  transpired  in  his  household  which 
required  to  be  celebrated  by  a  liberal  supply  of  congou 
and  rich  cakes.  It  was  either  a  birthday  or  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  wedding.     That,  however,  is  of  trifling  im- 
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portance.  The  party  was  duly  held  and  all  the  honours 
were  done.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fogden  were  there,  so  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladdon ;  and  as  I  had  taken  an  opportunity 
of  asking  whether  I  vshould  bring  a  friend,  as  my  wife 
: would  be  detained  at  home,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  bring- 
ing Mr.  Matthew  Washington  face  to  face  with  Mr.  Bar- 
nabas Gladdon.  So  deep  had  my  regard  for  Mr.  Wash- 
ington become,  and  so  far  did  he  reciprocate  my  confidence, 
that  he  remained  with  me  overnight.  I  saw  more  and 
more  that  he  was  a  rare  man,  and  that  without  accepting 
his  prejudiced  dogmas  respecting  the  church  of  my  choice 
a  very  healthy  intellectual  stimulus  was  imparted  to  my 
own  courses  of  thinking  by  his  companionship.  Keeping 
company  with  him  was  hke  keeping  company  with'  an 
upland  breeze.  There  was  a  freshness  about  the  man 
which  often  served  me  instead  of  a  hohday.  After  a 
conversation  with  him  I  went  back  to  my  pen  and  ink  as 
if  I  had  been  enjoying  myself  in  the  fresh  air,  and  though 
I  could  not  be  insensible  to  the  scandal  of  entertaining  a 
schismatic  in  the  abbey,  I  came  to  regard  my  hospitality 
as  a  valuable  intellectual  investment,  and  gradually  grew 
bolder  in  avowing  my  partiality  for  the  renegade  church- 
man, the  now  obstinate  yet  not  ungenial  dissenter.  I  had 
quite  a  special  joy  in  taking  Mr.  Washington  to  Mr. 
Christy  Fogden's  ;  it  was  a  joy  in  which  there  was  a  toler- 
able sprinkling  of  mischief,  for  I  longed  most  earnestly  to 
see  the  Particular  Baptist  under  his  inexorable  logic.  I 
own  to  a  very  carnal  desire  for  revenge  upon  that  old 
man,  which  comported  very  badly  with  any  system  of 
christian  faith  that  I  ever  heard  of,  but  which  was  in 
strict  harmony  with  sundry  instincts  which  come  into  the 
world  with  us  without  consulting  our  tastes  or  our  con- 
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venience.  I  felt  persuaded  that  if  Mr.  Washington  could 
so  far  overcome  his  disgust  as  to  open  a  controversy,  we 
should  have  a  fight  in  which  the  Particular  Baptist  would 
undoubtedly  go  to  the  wall. 

The  congou  and  muffin  part  of  the  entertainment  hav- 
ing been  creditably  got  through,  I  felt  it  incumbent  upon 
me  as  the  parish  priest  to  give  a  tone  to  the  conversation. 
I  knew  that  in  this  matter  there  were  two  powerful  rivals 
present.  There  was  Squire  Fogden  with  his  elaborate 
code  of  domestic  principles  and  regulations  including  an 
ethical  basis  and  a  philosophical  outlook  upon  whole  con- 
tinents of  mud  enveloped  in  whole  firmaments  of  mist ; 
and  there  was  Mrs.  Annerson  who  was  always  ready  with 
the  story  of  her  own  respectability,  including  a  sigh  over 
the  unhappy  circumstance  that  her  father  died  without  a 
will,  probably,  as  Christy  Fogden  always  suggested  in  the 
minor  tone  which  is  so  dear  to  true  confidence,  because 
he  had  neither  a  brick  nor  a  spoon  to  devise  and  bequeath 
to  his  respectable  posterity.  I  knew  the  resources  of  my 
rivals,  but  my  official  status  gave  me  a  right,  at  least  so  I 
modestly  thought,  to  determine  the  course  of  the  conver- 
sation. I  had  failed  to  take  Mr.  Barnabas  Gladdon's  depth, 
so  I  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  on  his  length  and  breadth 
and  to  reason  my  way  to  the  unknow^n  dimension  by  a 
geometrical  process  unknown  to  the  ancients.  Consider- 
able help  was  to  be  expected  both  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Annerson  ;  the  former  had  an  old-standing  grudge  to 
settle,  and  from  the  look  of  the  latter,  in  which  curiosity 
struggled  with  wickedness,  I  inferred  that  she  would  be 
willing  to  chase  the  boar  through  thicket  and  field  for  the 
sake  of  the  hunt.  Barnabas,  whom  I  have  thus  meta- 
phorically described  as  the  boar,  had  preserved  almost 
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perfect  silence  during  tea,  evidently  intending  us  to  regard 
him  as  a  man  who  condescended  to  the  vulgarity  of  eat- 
ing only  in  strict  obedience  to  the  theology  of  *  Moab's 
Washpot/  and  the  '  Ha'penny  Lanterns  of  Glory,'  monthly 
magazines  by  which  he  regulated  all  his  life  upon  the 
earth,  but  for  which,  as  I  had  reason  to  know,  he,  pro- 
bably in  consequence  of  his  spirituaUty,  forgot  to  pay  the 
bookseller.  I  do  not  say  that  Barnabas  made  a  bad  tea ; 
on  the  contrary,  considering  the  elevation  of  his  religious 
sentiments  and  his  deep  conviction  that  all  but  the  Par- 
ticular Baptists  were  marching  headlong  to  ruin,  it  was 
somewhat  surprising  how  much  of  the  soft  and  buttered 
part  of  the  muffins  he  managed  to  eat.  This  may  accoimt 
for  his  silence  during  tea,  and  for  the  fact  that  he  scarcely 
hfted  his  eyes  from  the  muffin  plate  until  the  meal  was 
brought  to  an  end.  Mrs.  Annerson's  eye  was  watching 
the  old  man,  and  so  far  as  I  could  judge  she  saw  nothing 
which  called  for  particular  admiration.  Of  course  as  the 
guests  of  his  pretty  and  sensible  daughter  we  restrained 
ourselves  from  remarking  upon  the  striking  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Barnabas  combined  spirituality  with  love  of 
muffins. 

'  We  have  a  considerable  dissenting  element  in  this 
room,'  I  said,  turning  to  Mrs.  Annerson,  but  speak- 
ing much  in  the  tone  in  which  I  would  make  a  public 
remark. 

'  I  know  enough  of  dissenters,'  Mrs.  Annerson  rephed, 
'for  in  my  early  days  I  was  brought  a  good  deal  into 
contact  with  them,  and  their  ways  are  none  of  my  ways 
I  can  assure  you.'  Here,  Mrs.  Annerson  threw  a  con- 
temptuous look  upon  the  man  who  had  eaten  most  of  the 
muffins. 
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'Well,'  said  I,  *they  have  some  odd  ways  I  should 
think,  at  least  some  of  them  have.' 

'  /  know  them  well  enough,'  Mrs.  Annerson  continued, 
'with  their  church-meetings  and  prayer-meetings,  and 
little  stuck-up  saddlers'  wives  and  greengrocers'  daughters, 
setting  themselves  up  as  if  they  were  somebody ;  I  would 
not  have  married  a  dissenter  if  he  was  as  rich  as  a 
Jew.'  This  was  intended  to  represent  Mrs.  Annerson's 
ultimate  idea  of  recoil  from  heretical  and  schismaticaJ. 
notions. 

'  Are  there  such  things  afloat  in  the  dissenting  denom- 
inations, Mr.  Washington?'  said  L  Mr.  Washington's 
face  wore  a  look  of  amusement ;  he  merely  smiled  his 
disbelief  of  the  statement. 

'  The  gentleman  may  smile,'  said  Mrs.  Annerson,  '  but 
when  I  was  a  girl  I  used  to  go  to  their  meetings,  and 
many  a  good  laugh  I  had  at  their  nonsensical  and  stupid 
ways.  I  have  seen  little  boys  screwing  up  their  faces  at 
their  prayer-meetings  as  if  they  had  been  little  saints,  and 
I  have  seen  girls  that  ought  to  have  been  darning  their 
fathers'  stockings  trotting  off  to  tea-parties  and  small 
classes  of  pious  children  as  if  they  were  as  good  as  the 
apostles.' 

Mr.  Washington  still  smiled;  Mr.  Annerson  laughed 
his  laugh  ;  Mr.  Barnabas  Gladdon  turned  his  face  Moab- 
ward. 

'  Oh,  ho,'  she  continued,  laughingly, '  I  remember  one 
of  the  ministers  telling  me  that  he  really  could  not  stand 
it  any  longer  for  he  could  not  see  how  the  world  was  to 
be  converted  by  giving  dirty  little  urchins  twopenny 
pork-pies  twice  a-year  and  telling  them  stories  of  things 
that  never  happened.' 

8    2 
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'  With  regard  to  that  extraordinary,  and  as  one  may 
say  without  offence,  pecuhar — ' 

'  You  may  well  say  "  peculiar,"  Mrs.  Annerson  inter- 
rupted. 

'  Let  a  fellow  finish,'  Annerson  exclaimed. 

The  other  part  of  the  company  here  turned  to  examine 
a  few  illustrated  books  which  Mrs.  Christopher  Fogden 
had  thoughtfully  provided  for  their  interest  and  amuse- 
ment. 

'  I  was  about  to  state,'  the  Squire  continued, '  that  with 
reference  to  that  pecuhar  development  of  the  ecclesiastical 
idea  which  under  the  various  circumstances  into  which 
by  the  pressure,  that  is  to  say  the  extraordinary  stress  if 
I  may  so  express  myself — ' 

A  voice  dolefully  interposed,  '  0  Fogden ! '  It  was 
Annerson's.  Mr.  Washington  looked  at  me  inquiringly 
and  I  looked  at  Mr.  Washington  meditatively.  He  was 
about  to  take  up  a  book  so  that  he  might  escape  the  con- 
versation, but  I  would  not  stand  that,  so  I  said — 

'  What  do  you  think  of  all  this,  Mr.  Washington  ? ' 

'  The  gentleman  has  not  yet  expressed  his  opinion,'  he 
pohtely  answered. 

'  That  is  true,'  said  I. 

'  And  likely  to  be  true,'  was  whispered  into  my  ear  by 
Christy,  who  really,  though  not  apparently,  was  an  atten- 
tive listener. 

'  Mr.  Gladdon,'  said  I,  whereupon  the  ladies  devoured 
the  interesting  books,  '  what  do  you  think  of  it  ? ' 

'  Truly,'  he  replied,  with  a  long  drawn  sigh,  '  it  is  a 
voice  that  blanks  my  thoughts.' 

Annerson  laughed  loudly,  and,  shaking  her  by  the  arm, 
said  to  Mrs.  Annerson — 
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'  Didn't  I  tell  you  he  talked  like  a  bad  bible, — didn't  I 
now?' 

'Mr.  Annerson,'  she  exclaimed,  not  liking  his  manner 
particularly,  '  do  remember  you  are  in  company.' 

'  With  regard  to  being  in  company,'  said  Mr.  Fogden, 
'  the  important  enquiry  which  has  relation  to  the  exact 
position  in  which  the  wife  stands  to  the  husband — ' 

Mrs.  Fogden  was  now  diligently  examining  a  new  book 
which  was  so  minutely  illustrated  as  to  require  the  reader 
to  hold  it  very  near  the  face,  so  near  that  part  of  the 
reader's  eye  came  over  the  top  of  it. 

'  And  what  is  your  idea  about  that? '  said  Mrs.  Annerson 
addressing  the  Squire  in  a  rights-of- woman  tone,  and 
looking  as  if  she  had  a  forty-pounder  ready  if  his  answer 
did  not  please  her. 

'The  Apostolic  idea  that  as  Adam  was  first  formed 
then  Eve,  the  woman  should  be  subordinate  to  the  au- 
thority— ' 

'  You  quite  amaze  me,'  said  Mrs.  Annerson,  the  rest  of 
the  company  looking  with  much  interest  on  the  respective 
interlocutors,  '  I  should  think  if  Eve  was  made  second 
she  would  have  an  advantage  over  Adam ;  anybody 
knows  that  practice  makes  perfect.' 

'  Didn't  I  tell  you  Squire  that  my  wife  knew  how  to 
use  her  tongue  ?  '  said  Annerson  laughing. 

I  felt  that  up  to  this  point  the  proper  tone  had  not  been 
given  to  the  conversation,  and  that  it  was  high  time  to 
change  the  key  in  which  it  had  been  unfortunately  pitched. 
I  could  see  by  Mr.  Washington's  uneasiness  that  he  felt 
himself  in  novel  circumstances,  and  by  Mrs.  Christopher 
Fogden's  activity  among  the  books  that  she  was  anxious 
to  draw  as  much  attention  as  possible  to  subjects  that 
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were  not  controversial.  She  had  reason  to  congratulate 
herself  on  the  continued  silence  of  her  father,  who  ap- 
peared to  have  no  relish  for  the  worldly  and  pugnacious 
talk  which  had  prevailed  so  far.  No  doubt  his  soul  was 
revelUng  in  luxuries  which  formed  a  neat  supplementary 
dish  to  the  muffins,  but  which  would  have  been  viewed 
with  less  satisfaction  as  a  substitute.  I  longed  to  draw 
him  into  talk,  but  there  was  no  ordinary  vis  inertia  to  be 
overcome.  At  all  risks,  however,  I  made  another  attempt 
upon  him. 

'  Does  it  fall  within  your  convenience,  Mr.  Gladdon,  to 
attend  many  evening  parties  ?  ' 

'  Truly  not,'  said  he  in  his  briskest  manner,  *  for  what 
have  I  to  do  with  the  frohc  cups  of  those  who  have  their 
portion  here  ? ' 

Annerson  laughed.  Mrs.  Annerson's  eyes  were  round 
and  bright.  Washington  smiled.  The  others  were  in- 
tent upon  the  illustrations. 

'  There  he  is,  swearing  again,'  said  Annerson,  *  I  call  it 
downright  swearing,  and  nothing  short  of  it.' 

'  With  regard  to  swearing,  or  rather  with  reference  to 
the  employment  of  words  which  under  extraordinary — ' 

'Hang  it.  Squire,  have  done  with  it  man,  swearing's 
swearing,  jaw  about  it  as  you  hke.' 

'  I  think,'  said  Mrs.  Annerson,  '  that  those  who  go  to 
evening  parties  enjoy  themselves  a  good  deal  after  all.' 

'  After  a  carnal  sort  in  very  deed,'  said  the  Particular 
Baptist,  *  but  unless  they  wipe  the  guilt  from  off  their 
marrowed  mouths,  their  pampered  hearts  will  be  screwed 
by  the  divine  vengeance.' 

'  Good  Lord ! '  Mrs.  Annerson  impiously  exclaimed  in 
a  semi-hysterical  tone. 
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'  Didn't  I  tell  you  now,  didn't  I  ?  '  Annerson  broke  in 
with  the  eagerness  of  a  prophet  who  saw  his  own  pro- 
phecy fulfilled. 

'  Told  me  ?  Yes,  but  I  thought  it  was  one  of  your 
usual  wild  stories  ;  I  never  expected  this.' 

'  Don't  you  think  people  may  enjoy  themselves  in  a 
friendly  manner  ?  '  said  Mr.  Washington. 

'  What's  to  hinder  them  ? '  Annerson  replied,  '  what's 
to  hinder  them  ?  '  and  he  looked  round  as  if  he  had  put 
a  poser. 

'  Wait  a  moment  Mr.  Annerson  if  you  please,'  said  I, 
'  let  Mr.  Gladdon  speak,  he  has  been  appealed  to.' 

'  Hang  "  appealed  to," '  Annerson  interjected,  turning 
his  head  aside  as  he  did  so. 

'  Unless,'  the  Squire  interposed,  *  my  estimable  friend 
and  neighbour  Mr.  Annerson — ' 

'  Exactly  so,'  said  I,  '  you  are  quite  right  Mr.  Fogden  ; 
now  Mr.  Gladdon  what  say  you  ? ' 

'  Sir,'  said  Barnabas,  '  unless  men  drain  their  boggy 
souls  of  the  inbred  humours — ' 

'  Mercy  on  us  all,'  said  Mrs.  Annerson,  '  I  have  heard 
of  dissenters  before — ' 

'  Did'nt  I  tell  you  now,'  Annerson  repeated,  '  you'll 
never  misdoubt  me  again  will  you?' 

'  I  never  saw  this  kind  of  dissenter  before ;  never  in 
all  my  born  days,'  Mrs.  Annerson  continued. 

'  No  more  did  I,  Mrs.  Annerson,  you  and  I  agree  there,' 
I  said,  thankful  for  a  point  of  coincidence  with  so  rapid  a 
thinker. 

'  That  is  to  say,'  said  the  Squire,  '  viewing  the  thing  in 
what  may  be  termed  without  giving  offence  to  the  vari- 
ous— ' 
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The  ladies  were  very  attentive  to  the  books  at  this 
point,  the  illustrations  being  no  doubt  remarkably  fine. 
I  saw  no  prospect  of  the  Squire  approaching  a  conclusion, 
so,  taking  the  liberty  of  a  spiritual  adviser,  I  cut  him 
short — 

'  Why  don't  you  defend  the  dissenters,  Mr.  Washing- 
ton ?  '  I  said  in  a  playful  tone. 

*  0,'  said  he,  '  I  don't  know  except  that  respectable 
people  don't  care  to  defend  their  own  respectabiUty.' 

'  Well  but,'  said  I,  '  tell  me  one  thing,  Mr.  Gladdon 
and  you  are  both  dissenters,  what  is  the  difference  be- 
tween vou  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know  enough  of  Mr.  Gladdon  to  answer  that, 
but  I  should  think  Mr.  Gladdon  is  a  little  more  Calvin- 
istic  than  I  am.' 

'Are  you,  Mr.  Gladdon?'  I  enquired,  4et  us  hear  a 
Uttle  of  your  theological  opinions.' 

'  I  know  not  concerning  others,'  he  answered,  '  but  I 
know  that  Arminians  wound  truth  to  heal  conscience  by 
lying  charms ;  they  can  only  do  a  rag  and  patch  work 
which  God  will  tear  in  pieces,  and  spare  not.' 

'  I  hardly  understand  your  criticism,'  said  Mr.  Wash- 
ington, '  I  never  met  such  Arminians.' 

'  Nor  does  anybody  else  understand  it,'  Mrs.  Annerson 
smartly  added,  '  Arminians  indeed ! '  this  latter  exclama- 
tion was  uttered  in  a  resentful  tone. 

Mrs.  Christopher  Fogden  had  left  the  room  to  seek 
something ;  the  other  guests  were  intensely  literary  in 
their  pursuits. 

'  As  to  Mr.  Gladdon's  last  observation,'  the  Squire  pro- 
foundly remarked,  'if  we  consider  the  polarities  of  re- 
ligious doctrine — ' 
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'  Yes/  said  Annerson,  '  if  we  do  but  then  you  see  we 
don't^'  and  there  was  deep  truth  in  the  confession,  *  ask 
our  clergyman  there  and  he  will  tell  you  if  we  ever  con- 
sider any  such  stuff  and  nonsense  * 

'  That  may  be  all  right  enough/  said  I,  '  but  does  Mr. 
Gladdon  think  that  there  are  so  many  elect  and  no  more  ? ' 

'  Of  others  I  know  not/  he  answered  in  a  tone  of 
judicial  impartiality,  '  but  there  be  some  who  show  by 
their  love  of  lusty  diet  and  mollitious  rest  that  their  names 
are  not  written  in  the  white  book  of  election.' 

'  The  what^'  said  Annerson,  *  now  don't  you  think,  Mr. 
Washington,  we  are  as  likely  for  heaven  as  A^  is  ? ' 

Before  Mr.  Washington  could  reply,  Barnabas  inflicted 
an  additional  wound  on  poor  Annerson : 

'  Sir  your  talk  is  as  the  froth  of  vain  glory,  and  we 
cannot  expect  any  savoury  words  from  your  uncircumcised 
mouth.' 

'  Now  what  do  you  call  that  ? '  said  Annerson  to  the 
company  in  general  as  if  at  last  he  had  a  clear  case. 

'  I  call  it  abominable  abuse,'  said  Mrs.  Annerson, '  there's 
no  other  name  for  it,  and  if  I  was  a  man  I  wouldn't 
stand  it.' 

She  bustled  up  from  her  seat  a  little,  and  then  bounced 
down  again  in  a  manner  which  signified  latent  mischief. 

'  As  to  that^'  the  Squire  said  in  a  most  amiable  tone 
which  was  designed  to  avert  a  storm,  'we  must  all 
be  aware  that  however  much  there  may  prevail  or  in 
any  degree  exist,  a  difference  in  our  modes,  or  in  our 
habits — ' 

'  Yes,'  said  I,  *  as  to  that^  pray  let  us  hear  no  more,  or 
we  may  be  detained  till  midnight.' 

'  Quite  so,'  the  Squire  added,  while  Washington  enjoyed 
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an  internal  laugh,  '  undoubtedly  the  domestic  and  con- 
fidential relations — ' 

'  Be  hanged,'  said  Annerson,  bestowing  an  impartial 
and  undeserved  malediction  on  things  in  general. 

'  Let  not  my  mind  be  disturbed  by  any  of  your  vain 
and  empty  fool-troubles,'  said  Gladdon. 

The  other  members  of  the  company,  who  had  heard 
but  decHned  Annerson's  rough  and  ready  method  of  put- 
ting an  end  to  useless  hves  were  getting,  if  possible, 
deeper  and  deeper  in  their  examination  of  the  illustrated 
books.  Mrs.  Christopher  Fogden's  eye  occasionally 
wandered  towards  her  venerable  parent,  but  there  was  no 
Hght  of  pleasure  in  it.  I  could  hear  Christy  exposing  his 
ignorance,  or  rather  imposing  on  the  ignorance  of  other 
people,  by  talking  in  a  subdued  tone  of  stipphng  and 
perspective  and  foreshortening,  names  which  he  had 
picked  up  from  a  catalogue. 

'  Well  now,'  said  I,  partly  in  the  tone  of  an  umpire,  *  I 
do  think  that  Mr.  Gladdon  ought  not  to  have  spoken  of 
Mr.  Annerson  in  that  way ;  I  don't  think  Mr.  Annerson 
has  done  or  said  anything  to  deserve  such  expressions.' 

'  Certainly  not,'  Mr.  Washington  added  in  a  grave 
voice,  '  certainly  he  is  not  quite  so  theological  as  some 
people.' 

'  No  indeed,'  Mrs.  Annerson  added,  '  little  enough  he 
knows  about  any  kind  of  theology.' 

'  My  esteemed  friend  and  neighbour,'  the  Squire  began, 
'  does  not  always  perhaps  choose  the  epithets  which  pre- 
cisely— ' 

*  I  should  think  not^'  said  Annerson  in  the  feeling  tone 
of  a  man  who  had  found  an  unexpected  friend,  but  with 
a  pitiable  ignorance  of  the  Squire's  meaning. 
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Barnabas  was  not  easily  moved.  He  preserved  a  most 
placid  aspect  notwithstanding  the  withering  glance  of  Mrs. 
Annerson,  and  the  high  tone  of  her  husband's  condemna- 
tion. So  far  from  acknowledging  his  fallibility,  he  assumed 
the  air  of  the  highest  wisdom ;  '  I  speak,'  said  he,  '  ac- 
cording to  the  pride  and  stoutness  of  men's  hearts,  and 
according  to  their  venom  and  malice,  and  but  for  this 
man's  reprobacy  of  mind  my  words  would  have  had  more 
of  the  balm  of  grace.' 

'  Well  then,'  said  I,  '  let  this  be  considered  an  apology ; 
are  you  willing  to  accept  it  as  such  ? ' 

'  /  shouldn't,'  Mrs.  Annerson  said,  '  I  don't  hear  a  bit 
of  apology  in  it,  so  that's  the  truth.' 

'Take  my  advice  Mr.  Annerson,'  I  continued,  'and 
consider  your  honour  satisfied ;  and  now  that  we  may  all 
return  to  good  humour  let  us  hear  where  Mr.  Gladdon 
and  Mr.  Washington  differ ;  they  are  both  dissenters  yet 
they  don't  agree  :  the  difference  is  theological  rather  than 
ecclesiastical  is  it  not,  Mr.  Washington  P ' 

Mr.  Washmgton  wished  to  avoid  controversy.  I  was 
surprised  at  this  as  he  had  always  been  ready  to  break  a 
lance  with  me  on  the  subject  of  nonconformity,  and  as  he 
evidently  had  considerable  facility  in  debate.  All  I  could 
ehcit  from  him  was,  '  it  is  hard  to  say  how  many  differences 
we  may  have.' 

'  Then,'  said  I,  'just  to  bring  it  to  a  point,  do  you  think 
every  man  may  be  saved,  Mr.  Gladdon  ? ' 

*  If  all  men  had  as  willing  legs,  as  Christ  has  capacious 
arms,  they  might,'  he  answered. 

'  That  is  quite  my  opinion,'  Mr.  Washington  added  in 
a  frank  tone. 

'  It  is  my  opinion,  too,'  said  I. 
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'  Yes,'  Barnabas  interposed, '  but  who  makes  the  legs 
willing  ?  Who  carries  on  the  law-work,  and  screws  the 
pampered  heart  with  the  screw  of  conviction  until  the  old 
man  yells  his  death-screech  ? ' 

'  WeU,'  said  I, '  who  does? ' 

'  Who  indeed  ? '  said  Mrs.  Annerson,  '  did  ever  any- 
body hear  such  murderous  talk  ? ' 

'  Ay  tell  us  that,  if  you  can,'  her  husband  exclaimed, 
'  that'll  puzzle  older  heads  than  your's.' 

'  You  know  not  the  true  word,  neither  the  riddle  nor 
parable  of  grace ;  there  is  a  bath  of  capacity  enough  to 
hold  all  filthy  souls  but  not  a  soul  can  get  into  it  without 
the  effectual  lift.' 

*  And  pray  who  is  to  blame  if  they  don't  get  in  ? '  said 
Washington. 

Barnabas  was  ready  with  a  reply ;  he  promptly  said, 
'  They  must  blame  their  own  scant  and  straitened  souls.' 

'  And  if  they  do  get  in,  what  then  ? '  Mrs.  Annerson 
enquired,  '  poor  things ! ' 

'  The  praise  is  God's,  for  he  never  marries  anyone  for  a 
portion,  and  he  makes  no  account  of  the  cobbler's  ends  of 
man's  filthy  rag  righteousness  and  the  unsavoury  refuse  of 
pampered  stomachs.' 

'  Good  gracious  ! '  Mrs.  Annerson  exclaimed,  '  wherever 
did  such  words  come  from  ? ' 

'  Madam,'  said  Gladdon,  '  your  mother  was  a  Hittite 
and  your  father  an  Amorite.' 

'  That's  a  He,'  Annerson  vociferated,  '  a  lie,  sir,  as  black 
as  my  hat,  confound  you ! ' 

'  Mr.  Gladdon  speaks  as  it  were  metaphorically,'  I  in- 
terposed, '  don't  misunderstand  him  and  don't  use  coarse 
language.' 
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'  Then  I  say  be  hanged  to  metaphorically,'  Annerson 
again  vociferated,  heedless  of  my  criticism  on  his  style. 

*  Whatever  does  the  man  mean  ? '  Mrs.  Annerson  en- 
quired, '  what  does  he  know  about  my  family  ? ' 

'  I  mean  that  your  elder  sister  is  Samaria  and  your 
younger  sister  Sodom,  and  by  your  language  — ' 

I  interrupted  the  Particular  Baptist.  The  Annersons 
were  very  literal  people,  and  as  to  allegorical  interpreta- 
tion they  knew  nothing  of  it.  The  rest  of  the  company 
were  evidently  tickled  at  this  point  though  they  preserved 
their  separation  both  as  to  place  and  engagements.  A 
few  moments  were  required  to  soothe  the  irritation,  and 
to  assure  the  Annersons  that  no  serious  change  had  been 
made  in  their  genealogy ;  Mrs.  Annerson  was  not  burdened 
with  a  new  mother,  nor  Mr.  Annerson  with  strange  sisters- 
in-law. 

'  Do  you  preach  this  kind  of  gospel  ? '  I  said  to  Mr. 
Washington  after  a  due  pause. 

'  I  preach  just  the  contrary,'  he  replied,  '  I  preach  a 
free,  full,  and  universal  salvation.' 

'  That  is  just  what  I  preach,'  said  I,  '  every  Sunday 
throughout  the  year.' 

'Yes  and  in  beautiful  sermons  too,'  Mrs.  Annerison 
added,  '  /  never  heard  such  sermons.' 

'  Very  likely,'  Barnabas  broke  in  without  heeding  the 
compliment,  '  but  you  preach  like  men  who  break  truth's 
head  to  make  a  plaister,  which  indeed  is  an  ill  way,  men 
did  never  bruise  the  head  for  a  plaister  for  the  heel.' 

'  Silly  old  duffer  I '  Christy  whispered  to  Annerson  in 
an  unfilial  tone. 

'Nobody  would  make  such  fools  of  themselves,'  was 
Annerson's  opinion. 
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'  As  to  that^'  the  Squire  said,  '  if  we  consider  the  per- 
verse and  as  one  may  say  unaccountable  — ' 

'  There  you  are  right,'  I  said,  anticipating  the  Squire's 
profound  meaning,  '  no  doubt  of  it.' 

'  The  beloved  who  is  white  and  ruddy,  whose  eyes  are 
as  the  eyes  of  doves  washed  with  milk,  cannot  be  brought 
to  pant  for  breath  of  free  grace  ;  his  garments  are  always 
oily  with  grace  and  mercy,  but  he  has  a  pecuUar  people 
whose  hands  drop  with  myrrh,  and  who  are  beautiful  in 
his  sight  as  Tirzah.' 

We  were  all  puzzled  considerably.  Mrs.  Annerson 
alone  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  '  Well,'  said  she,  '  and 
what  more  can  you  say  ?  You  seem  to  have  a  good  many 
strange  acquaintances.' 

'Never,'  Gladdon  continued,  'did  any  Ethiopian  soul 
dive  so  low  into  the  ocean  of  electing  love  as  to  bring  up 
a  stone  from  the  bottom  ;  0  that  the  dough-baked  spirits 
of  carnal  men  would  cease  their  green  seeking  after  him 
whose  cheeks  are  as  a  bed  of  spices  and  whose  counte- 
nance is  excellent  as  the  cedars ;  what  can  they  know 
about  him  when  their  ears  are  plugged  and  sealed  by 
divine  sovereignty ;  they  foohshly  imagine  that  his  book 
is  more  blotted  than  a  Mercer's  shop-book,  with  names 
that  are  scored  out.' 

'  Well ! '  Mrs.  Annerson  said,  and  in  so  saying  she  ex- 
pressed more  opinions  than  her  own,  *  we  are  having  quite 
a  sermon.'  Then  turning  to  the  rest  of  the  company  she 
said, '  you  don't  know  what  you  are  missing ;  Mrs.  Chris- 
topher your  father  is  preaching  such  a  sermon  as  I  never 
heard  in  my  life ;  he  has  been  scolding  me  at  a  fearful 
rate,  but  I  forgive  him  for  your  sake  I ' 

This  was  the  tiu*ning  point  in  the  evening's  talk ;  what 
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was  said,  and  what  was  done,  further,  need  not  be 
written ;  Gladdon  was  still  Gladdon,  without  a  spot  or  a 
wrinkle  less  than  formerly.  I  was  thankful  for  Mrs. 
Christopher  Fogden's  sake  when  the  party  broke  up,  for 
to  have  such  a  father  as  Mr.  Barnabas  Gladdon  was  enough 
to  weigh  down  the  spirit  of  so  modest  and  gentle,  so  wise 
and  well-disposed  a  young  woman.  I  must  say,  however, 
that  she  bore  up  wonderfully,  though  I  thought  there 
were  occasional  shadowings  upon  her  face  which  meant 
embarrassment  if  not  sorrow  and  disgust. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

'  Dicendum  est,  sed  ita  nihil  affirmeni;  quseram  omnia;  dubitans  plerumque, 

et  nihil  diffidens.* — Cicero. 

rilT  I  am  not  sure  that  I  shall  affirm  nothing ;  and 
others  may  probably  doubt  my  self-diffidence ;  be  it  so, 
I  am  thankful  that  in  Cicero  so  charming  a  modesty  is  to 
be  found.  I  have  this  day  (Tuesday  September  5rd)  been 
reflecting  once  more  upon  authorship,  which  a  villanous 
punster  once  told  me  was  the  worst  ship  he  ever  sailed  in. 
I  have  been  teased  by  two  words  which  have  pleaded  for 
admission  into  one  of  my  sentences;  these  words  are 
dapple  and  stipple.  I  like  their  sound;  it  seems  as 
though  there  might  be  some  sense  in  it.  They  are  such 
words  as  an  artist  might  use,  and  is  not  that  what  I  have 
been  aiming  at  for  a  long  time  in  literature  ?  Now  dapple 
and  stipple  are  clearly  artistic  words;  they  are  never 
heard  from  the  lips  of  a  greengrocer,  nor  does  the  tallow- 
chandler  ever  venture  upon  them ;  they  are  what  one 
might  term  esoteric  words,  having  quite  a  closety  and 
curtainy  sound.  My  liking  for  dapple  and  stipple  princi- 
pally arises  from  an  earnest  wish,  referred  to  previously, 
to  write  a  liquid  style,  and  dapple  and  stipple  are  very 
liquid ;  somehow  innumerable  horrid  gutturals  will  find 
their  way  into  my  writing,  so  as  to  give  the  reading  thereof 
a  growling  sound.  Dapple  and  stipple  would  prevent 
this ;  they  sound  like  the  soft  plash  of  a  clear  stream,  or 
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like  the  switch  of  an  eel  as  it  luxuriates  in  the  water.  At 
one  time  I  thought  also  of  mottle  as  a  lit  companion  for 
dapple  and  stipple,  but  uneasy  thoughts  somehow  came 
with  that  agreeably  fluent  word.  I  named  the  whole  case 
to  a  hardhearted  man  who  roughly  told  me  to  follow  my 
own  natural  style,  whether  it  was  liquid  or  solid.  lie  was 
further  rash  enough  to  observe  that  the  Author  of  Nature 
had  adopted  all  kinds  of  style,  that  he  had  written  rocks 
as  well  as  rivers,  and  otherwise  laid  himself  open  to  the 
remarks  of  critics. 

Wednesday. — Been  musing  on  a  pathetic  subject.  Eng- 
land will  soon  be  all  built  upon ;  it  is  fast  assuming  the 
appearance  of  an  immense  brickfield ;  when  the  bricks 
are  all  put  together,  what  will  summer  do?  This  is  the 
subject  which  has  been  throwing  me  into  almost  tearful 
melancholy.  There  will  be  hardly  space  enough  for  sum- 
mer to  set  her  foot  upon.  Instead  of  colouring  flowers, 
she  is  left  to  brighten  ecclesiastical  weathercocks ;  she 
used  to  see  her  reflection  in  broad  rivers,  now  she  has  to 
look  at  herself  in  miles  of  plate  glass.  0  England,  think 
of  the  crime  of  banishing  Summer  I  It  may  be  true  that 
the  sun  never  set  upon  England,  but  England  has  basely 
set  upon  the  sun. 

Wednesday  week. — ^Been  reminded  of  a  subject  referred 
to  previously.  Yesterday,  attended  a  clerical  meeting. 
Walked  with  one  of  the  speakers  who  chatted  in  the  most 
natural  and  inteUigent  manner  up  to  the  door ;  but  when 
he  addressed  the  clergy  it  was  in  a  most  piteous  howl 
which  I  feel  bound  to  say,  would  have  created  painful 
uneasiness  in  any  menagerie  in  the  world.  I  intend  to 
drop  his  acquaintance.  I  intend,  too,  to  drop  these 
clerical  meetings.     We  compliment  the  chairman,  make 
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a  few  illegible  notes  on  the  back  of  an  old  envelope,  say 
'  hear  hear '  at  appropriate  and  inappropriate  times,  dine 
together,  sing  God  save  the  Queen,  and  then  shake  hands, 
and  then — ! 

Thursday, — Met  Jilr.  Christoplier  Fogden  this  morning ; 
he  had  been  hearing  his  father-in-law  last  Sunday  evening. 
Gave  me  an  outline  of  the  seimon.  The  subject  was 
Beelzebub ;  and  the  divisions  were,  '  1.  Who  the  devil  is 
he  ?  He  is  a  roaring  lion ;  2.  What  the  devil  is  he  ?  He 
is  yom'  adversary  ?  3.  Where  the  devil  is  he  ?  He  goeth 
about.'  A  fine  analytic  power  no  doubt,  which  nearly 
made  Christy  tell  the  preacher  to  go,  &c. 

Monday^  Dec.  4ith, — Begging  letters  come  by  nearly 
every  other  post.  Some  mendicants  seem  to  think  that 
the  resources  of  a  parish  priest  are  inexhaustible.  A 
poor  German  painter  came  to  this  parish  some  time  ago, 
to  paint  signs  for  shopkeepers  and  tin-plates  for  waggons  ; 
to  this  branch  of  art  he  added  the  publication  of  i)am- 
phlets  bearing  upon  the  pohtical  hardships  to  w^hich  he 
had  been  exposed.  His  imagination  was  remarkably  fer- 
tile ;  in  fact,  it  teemed  with  inventions  which  lacked 
nothing  but  practicability.  He  had  an  excellent  scheme 
for  transporting  small  paper  waggons  through  the  air  by 
means  of  trained  magpies  ;  also  a  scheme  for  constructing 
portable  looking-glasses  which  would  enable  people  to  see 
what  was  going  on  behind  them;  and  various  other 
schemes  equally  ingenious  and  sensible.  He  is  now  in 
London,  begging  of  Lords,  Ladies,  and  Senators.  This 
morning,  I  had  a  letter  from  him  enclosing  a  note  which 
he  had  received  from  Mr.  Frimple,  M.P.  (one  of  my 
parishioners),  on  the  baak  of  which  the  disappointed 
artist  wrote  thus : — '  I  entreatied  M.P.  Frimple  one  of 
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your  churchwardens  and  lioly  ones  to  ask  some  M.P.'s  at 
a  jolly  dinner  or  party  to  open  their  purses  for  the  poor 
artiest  who  had  no  dinner,  no  sherry,  no  whiskey,  no 
brandy,  no  supper,  no  bed,  no  boots,  no  hat,  no  clean 
shirt,  no  piano,  no  lodgings,  but  M.P.  Frimple  replied  thus, 
instead  of  protecting  art  and  science.  Woe  to  the  country 
where  M.P.'s  feel  so  little  sympathy  for  artists  and  arte. 
You  may  coinsider  and  think  it  a  miracle  that  the  Vam- 
pyrs  of  England  have  not  succeeded  in  kilhng  me  ;  I  am 
really  still  alive  at  least,  not  yet  enshrined  in  a  coffin,  a 
corpse^  and  underneath  the  earth.  God  may  send  his 
thunderbolts  upon  me  if  I  exaggarate  and  tell  lies  in  say- 
ing that  I  am  and  have  been  long  time  worse  provided 
than  any  criminals.  You  know  I  rushed  to  London  after 
I  did  lost  one  trunk  in  Brunswick  Street  because  I  could 
not  get  paltry  ponds  sterling  to  pay  screaming  wicked 
woman  what  let  to  me  her  back  parlour.  I  sleep  .in  bed 
too  miserable  for  a  night  soil  man  or  murderer,  no  ex- 
aggeration !  Imagine  how  absurd  and  foolish  people  are, 
worse  than  thiefs  and  robbers,  they  not  only  refuse  to 
help  a  poor  christian  brother,  but  do  keep  his  trunks.  I 
never  flatter  any  one  I  I  never  could  not  even  my  wife 
or  other  ladies.  Wish  I  had  a  hundred  ponds  or  so  ster- 
ling ;  pray  help ;  post  is  not  quite  secure.'  I  think  it 
worth  while  to  copy  this  note,  just  to  show  what  views  of 
life  some  people  take.  How  comfortable  to  have  a  mind 
which  takes  a  poetic  survey  of  low  subjects ! 

Tuesday  afternoon. — Subject  of  thought  to-day — the 
various  methods  by  which  nature  does  her  work.  Why 
does  she  not  produce  a  potato  and  a  cauhflower  in  the 
same  way  ?  The  first  is  in  the  soil,  the  second  in  the  air ; 
the  one  is  matured  in  darkness,  the  other  is  matured  in 
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light.  Why  does  nature  cook  some  things  and  leave 
others  to  be  cooked  by  those  who  want  them  ?  Why  cook 
an  orange  and  leave  a  cabbage  raw  ?  Why  can't  she  be 
goodhumoured,  and  make  things  equally  handy  all  round, 
so  as  to  save  kitchen  fire  and  cooks'  wages  ?  0  had  she 
only  spared  us  the  necessity  of  having  cooks,  I  should 
willingly  have  given  up  all  holidays  and  anniversaries, — 
nay,  every  day  would  then  have  been  a  holiday !  But 
has  not  nature  done  the  same  thing  with  men  ?  How 
nicely,  for  example,  she  has  ripened  Matthew  Washington, 
and  how  deplorably  raw  she  has  left  Barnabas  Gladdon  ! 
See  what  a  fiery  hue  she  has  given  to  Matthew  Annerson, 
and  how  she  has  thrown  Squire  Fogden  out  of  the  pan 
before  he  was  half  fried.  Let  the  philosophers  explain 
these  things  if  they  can;  but  I  find  that  philosophers^ 
like  '  commentators,  each  dark  passage  shun  and  hold 
their  farthing  candles  to  the  sun.' 

December  16th, — What  a  diflerence  there  is  in  the  way 
in  which  letters  are  concluded.  Something  of  character 
may  be  learned  by  the  subscriptions  which  people  adopt ; 
in  the  finish  of  a  letter  a  man  feels  bound  to  give  some 
account  of  himself,  and  to'  touch  in  some  degree  the 
perilous  region  of  sentiment.  Matthew  Annerson  always 
concludes  with  the  abbreviated  remark — '  Yrs  &c.' ;  Squire 
Fogden  sets  apart  a  paragraph  in  which  to  wind  himself 
up — '  with  every  sentiment  of  that  profound  esteem  which 
is  due  to  the  profession,  of  which,  judging  by  circum- 
stances which  ought  legitimately  to  enter  into  a  judicious 
estimation  of  — ' ;  a  stiff  clerical  secretary  finishes  with 
'I  am,  &c.,'. which  leaves  room  for  all  kinds  of  mental 
reservations.;  I  must  say,  however,  that  the  subscription 
which  I  like  least  is  '  Yours  faithfully,'  I  always  feel  that 
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the  man  who  adopts  it  is  one  of  those  terribly  candid 
people  who  take  you  off  into  a  comer  to  tell  you  some- 
thing unpleasant ;  I  cannot  do  with  *  Yours  faithfully/  it 
strikes  me  as  the  jfinish  which  a  middle-aged  mastiff  would 
ado[)t  if  he  should  so  far  forget  his  natural  duties  as  to 
take  up  with  letter-writing. 

January  10/A. — My  birthday.  Been  spending  part  of 
it  in  the  church  '  all  alone  by  myself,'  musing  upon  life 
and  churches  and  creeds, — as  also  upon  the  great  destiny 
beyond,  the  birth  of  the  soul  into  full  and  everlasting  day- 
light. Morning  shining  upon  the  soul !  I  often  think  of 
the  story  which  John  tells  of  the  disciples ;  one  of  the 
phrases  is — '  that  night  they  caught  nothing,'  and  the  very 
next  is — '  When  the  morning  was  now  come,  Jesus  stood 
on  the  shore.'  I  made  this  my  birth-day  text.  When  we 
are  on  the  wrong  side  of  life  we  have  '  night  and  nothing ; ' 
when  we  are  on  the  right  side  of  life  we  have  '  Jesus  and 
morning.'  As  I  mused  upon  this  text,  the  Spirit  of  the 
Sanctuary  came  upon  me,  and  with  much  burning  of 
heart,  a  very  glow  of  gladness,  I  communed  with  him. 
When  he  turned  upon  the  past  there  was  the  very  gentlest 
tone  of  reproach  in  his  voice,  but  when  he  looked  on  the 
J  ears  to  come,  he  spoke  with  all  the  cheerfulness  of  hope. 
We  talked  much  of  the  pulpit  and  of  the  holy  book* 
wliich  was  in  it ;  so  much  and  so  deeply  did  we  talk  that 
when  the  Spirit  left  me  I  fell  into  a  soliloquy  in  which 
my  heart  talked  and  questioned  itself  without  restraint. 
'  Have  I  occupied  that  pulpit  to  the  best  advantage  ? 
Have  my  words  been  simple,  tender,  wise,  adapted  to 
meet  the  hunger  and  the  sorrow  of  the  souls  which  look 
to  it  for  heavenly  direction  ?  Are  my  words  so  full  of 
hght  and  love  as  to   make  Sunday  the  brightest  and 
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gladdest  day  of  all  the  week,  to  men  who  have  few  earthly- 
joys  ?  Have  I  rightly  interpreted  the  sigh  which  rises 
ever  from  human  trouble,  and  correctly  repronounced  the 
response  of  kind  heaven?  Have  I  endeavoured,  with 
all  truthfulness  in  God,  so  to  quicken  the  consciousness  of 
my  hearers  as  to  provoke  the  deep  questions  which  first 
make  the  heart  ache  and  then  bring  it  to  a  life-long  tran- 
quillity ?  Or  have  I  spoken  professionally,  without  minute 
and  sympathetic  study  of  human  life,  anxious  to  hasten 
through  the  sermon  as  if  compounding  with  a  difficulty  ? 
Have  I  been  faithful  to  human  nature  as  represented  alike 
by  the  landed  Squire  and  the  landless  swain  ?  Have  I 
preached  so  as  to  please  the  chief  pew,  or  have  my  words, 
fragrant  with  odours  which  come  from  heaven,  floated  to 
the  back  seats  on  which  poverty  and  ignorance  sit  as  if 
they  could  be  religious  only  by  sufferance  ?  By  help 
greater  than  man's  I  shall  make  that  pulpit  a  great  power 
during  the  year  which  begins  to-day.  Bad  men  shall 
learn  to  fear  it,  and  honest  men  to  think  of  it  with  thank- 
fulness and  confidence.  I  shall  endeavour  to  draw  my 
parishioners  to  my  theology  along  the  gentle  way  of  my 
charity.  Whatever  stands  between  me  and  a  generous 
life  shall  be  cut  down  as  God's  enemy  and  mine.  My 
theology  Hes  a  long  way  from  many  of  my  parishioners, 
but  my  charity  can  be  brought  upon  them  closely  like 
the  warm  sunshine,  revivingly  like  the  morning  air. 
Probably  not  one  of  them  knows  botany,  yet  the  rudest 
of  them  likes  to  see  the  spring's  first  buttercup  and  daisy ; 
so  they  cannot  understand  my  scientific  theology,  but  they 
can  appreciate  the  beauty  of  good  words  and  deeds 
which  make  hearts  feel  young  again.  Why  should  not 
Matthew  Washington  preach  in  that  pulpit?     He  is  a 
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strong,  true  man,  with  fine  culture  and  rare  sensibility ; 
he  loves  the  same  Jesus  Christ ;  he  trusts  in  the  same  sad 
Cross,  and  prays  at  the  same  Mercy  Seat ;  why  not  preach 
tliere  ?  Act  of  ParUament  ?  Yes.  Can  Parhament  limit 
charity,  and  assign  a  'hitherto'  to  the  great  waves  of 
christian  feehng?  But  why  may  not  Gladdon  preach 
there  as  well  as  Washington  ?  Because  I  believe  Gladdon 
to  be  an  arrant  deceiver,  and  I  should  be  befoohng,  not 
honouring,  charity  if  I  believed  anything  else.  This  is 
enough  in  itself,  but  in  addition  to  this  he  preaches  a 
doctrine  which  never  came  out  of  the  great  heart  of 
Jesus  Christ.'  In  this  style  I  soliloquised.  There  is  a 
touch  of  sentiment  about  it  here  and  there,  now  that  I 
see  it  in  ink  ;  but  what  of  that  ?  the  heart  cannot  always 
be  breathing  syllogisms,  or  reducing  life  to  a  mathematical 
figure.     No  plant  is  the  worse  for  a  sprinkling  of  dew. 

January  \Qth. — Had  a  note  from  Matthew  Washington 
begging  me  to  be  on  my  guard  against  Gladdon.  From 
the  beginning  I  have  seen  that  he  could  not  do  with  the 
Particular  Baptist,  and  now  he  plainly  expresses  abhor- 
rence of  him.  He  has,  however,  formed  an  excellent 
opinion  of  Gladdon's  daughter,  Mrs.  Christopher  Fogden ; 
though  like  myself  he  is  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  how 
Gladdon  can  be  the  father  of  a  young  woman,  so  sensible, 
so  modest,  and  so  pretty. 

January  25th. — Enquiring  a  little  into  the  literary 
habits  of  some  of  my  parishioners  to-day.  They  all  con- 
fess to  a  special  liking  for  stories.  Is  this  a  sign  of  a 
depraved  taste  ?  Not  at  all.  Man  must  for  ever  be  in- 
terested in  man's  life.  God  himself  has  set  forth  his  own 
greatest  work  in  the  form  of  a  story.  Thousands  of 
people  have  read  the  gospels  who  could  give  but  a  poor 
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account  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans.  Look  at  the  Gos- 
pels and  see  what  literary  attractions  abound  there !  We 
have  pedigree,  love,  scandal,  marriage,  plots,  narrow 
escapes,  wise  sayings,  great  deeds,  bitter  sorrows  and  joys 
which  cannot  be  told,  a  tragic  death,  a  conqueror's  resur- 
rection,— and  all  this  told  foiu*  times  over  !  Nothing  but 
a  story  would  have  met  the  case.  The  novel  and  the 
drama  will  live  as  long  as  man  lives,  and  far  beyond  all 
novels  and  dramas  will  tower  the  great  story  of  the  Man 
that  was  the  Way,  the  Tmth,  the  Life.  I  find  that  many 
of  my  parishioners  read  a  story  much  in  the  same  way 
that  huntsmen  follow  a  fox.  What  does  the  huntsman 
care  for  beautiful  landscape  hues,  for  nestling  cottages,  for 
well-kept  farms  ?  Away  he  goes  over  hedge  and  ditch, 
five-barred  gates  and  ploughed  fields,  away,  away  after 
the  fox !  The  story-reader  often  does  the  same  thing ; 
what  does  he  care  for  didactic  paragraphs,  for  wise  or 
unwise  speculation,  for  poetic  photography  ?  He  want^ 
to  keep  the  hero  in  sight, — as  for  paragraphs  he  would 
skip  every  hne  of  them  if-,  he  could  without  losing  a  foot- 
print of  the  hero.  Why  care  more  for  the  hero  than  for 
the  paragraph  ?  Because  men  of  incomplete  discipline 
care  more  for  a  fact  than  a  thought.  They  hve  among 
circumstances.  They  know  the  outward,  but  that  which 
is  spiritual  is  as  a  sealed  book  to  them.  The  paragraph 
contains  the  thought,  the  narrative  contains  the  story. 
The  wisdom  of  God  is  conspicuously  shown  in  the  very 
structm*e  of  the  Bible  ;  it  is  full  of  incident ;  human  life 
predominates  everywhere ;  and  along  the  course  of  the 
thrilling  narrative  doctrinal  statements  are  inlaid,  often, 
indeed,  skipped  by  the  young  reader,  but  always  reverted 
to  by  the  heart  which  has  been  hungered  into  appetency 
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for  that  which  is  spiritual.  I  shall  learn  from  this  to 
make  my  preaching  more  living.  Has  the  power  of  para- 
bolising  been  taken  from  the  Church  ?  According  to  some 
people,  the  very  most  of  powers  have  been  taken  away ; 
for  example,  the  power  of  working  miracles,  the  power  of 
forgiving  sins,  the  power  of  speaking  with  tongues ; 
what  wonder,  then,  if  the  power  of  parabolising  has  also 
been  withdrawn?  I  am  afraid  it  has  been  withdrawn 
from  me  at  all  events,  for,  as  has  been  said  before  in  this 
diary,  I  should  make  a  very  fair  retailer  of  anecdotes  if 
I  did  not  forget  the  time,  the  dates,  the  names,  the  places, 
and  the  upshot  of  the  whole.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  so 
difficult  to  manipulate  a  parable ;  in  the  case  of  an  anec- 
dote one  is  bound  to  keep  to  the  truth,  but  in  a  parable 
we  may  follow  imagination  and  let  fancy  have  her  own 
sweet  will. 

Feb.  19^/i.  Barnabas  Gladdon  has  not  looked  straight 
at  me  for  many  a-day.  Of  course  I  have  met  him  on  the 
road  again  and  again,  but  the  Particular  Baptist  has  found 
it  convenient  to  fasten  his  eyes  upon  the  ground.  I 
never  hear  one  good  word  about  the  hypocrite ;  even  his 
own  daughter  will  never  speak  a  word  in  his  favour, 
though,  and  I  write  this  in  great  admiration,  she  never 
breathes  an  unfihal  syllable.  It  would  appear  that  there 
is  nothing  in  '  Zion's  Manna  Pot '  to  nourish  the  paternal 
element.  However  short  of  conversation  Mrs.  Christopher 
may  be  she  never  makes  her  venerable  parent  the  subject 
of  remark ;  in  fact  she  practically  ignores  his  existence. 
If  my  girl  did  so  by  me,  it  would  break  my  heart. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

*  The  people  of  Smyrna  were  the  first  who  made  the  statues  of  Nemesis 
with  wings,  to  show  with  what  celerity  she  is  prepared  to  punish  the  ciimes 
of  the  wicked  both  by  sea  and  land,  as  the  helm  and  the  wheel  in  her  hands 
intimate.  Her  power  did  not  only  exist  in  this  life,  but  she  was  also 
employed  after  death  to  find  out  the  most  effectual  and  rigorous  means  of 
correction.' 

I  AM  considerably  shut  out  of  the  world  in  this  parish 
after  all.  I  still  spend  odd  hours  in  endeavouring  to 
enlarge  my  boundaries  by  all  sorts  of  fanciful  conceptions 
and  delineations,  yet  I  awake  as  from  a  dream  to  find  that 
my  parish  is  after  all  a  very  little  world.  Who  ever  heard 
of  it  ?  Only  in  the  most  minutely  exact  Gazetteers  can 
its  name  be  found.  It  never  occurs  in  the  newspapers  ; 
it  is  never  pronounced  in  Parhament ;  and  when  it  is 
pronounced  anywhere  else  it  is  generally  mispronounced. 
Yet  this  is  my  sphere  of  action !  I  should  not  feel  the 
isolation  so  much  if  little  worlds  did  not  make  little  men. 
One's  whole  life  is  dwarfed  by  living  among  dwarfs. 
There  is  a  stimulating  theory,  propounded  no  doubt  by 
some  well-conditioned  optimist,  that  men  should  over- 
come circumstances  and  do  all  kinds  of  masterful  things 
with  those  upstart  and  wilful  impertinences  called  events, 
but  unhappily  that  brisk  and  boastful  theory  is  not  al- 
ways equal  to  the  occasion.  I  have  now  and  again  on  a 
line  sunny  morning,  when  the  fresh  west  wind  has  been 
blowing,  endeavoured  to  make  friends  with  this  theory 
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and  to  insert  at  least  one  heroic  day  in  my  wavering  life  ; 
I  have  always  found,  however,  that  the  only  way  not  to 
provoke  events  was  to  stroke  them  carefully  according  to 
the  grain  and  to  co-operate  with  them  on  the  most  ami- 
able terms,  and  this  is  quite  easy  to  do  in  sunshine  and 
west  winds.  The  winds  do  affect  my  theories ;  some- 
times, indeed,  they  affect  my  theology.  A  west  wind,  for 
example,  always  fills  me  with  hope  that  everybody  will 
be  saved  and  come  at  last  into  rest  and  light  and  joy ;  but 
an  east  wind  pinches  my  sentiments  until  I  almost  become 
a  Gladdonist.  That,  however,  may  pass  for  the  present ; 
it  is  quite  certain  that  whether  the  wind  blow  from  the 
east  or  from  the  west  that  this  is  a  very  little  and  most 
obscure  parish.  Some  un-English  and  disreputable  as- 
tronomers have  so  far  forgotten  what  is  due  to  their  own 
world  as  to  publish  the  treasonable  doctrine  that  if  the 
earth  were  blotted  out  it  would  not  be  missed  by  some  of 
the  remoter  stars.  I  have  always  thought  meanly  of  men 
who  could  thus  bring  their  own  beautiful  world  into  con- 
tempt. Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this  monstrous 
doctrine  of  the  stars,  it  is  hterally  certain  that  if  this 
parish  were  blotted  out  the  people  in  the  next  parish 
would  hardly  know  that  an  event  had  taken  place.  It 
cannot  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  I  am  beginning  to  sigh 
for  wider  scope ;  as  I  look  round  upon  the  country  I  can- 
not but  ask  myself  '  how  much  better  is  a  man  than  a 
sheep?'  and  to  long  for  the  time  when  I  shall  have  a 
parish  containing  fewer  sheep  and  more  men, — men  who 
know  the  world  and  who  have  been  sharpened  and 
polished  by  its  friction.  Is  not  all  this  only  a  new  ex- 
perience of  the  doctrine,  already  referred  to  in  this  diary, 
that '  man  never  is  but  always  to  he  blest?  '     The  jaded, 
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wan-looking  city  priest  covets  the  fresh  air,  the  freedom 
from  interruption,  the  quietness,  and  the  leisure;  which  he 
thinks  are  among  the  charms  of  my  lot ;  and  so  we  go, 
one  coveting  what  another  possesses,  and  each  seeing 
more  of  the  Good  Providence  in  the  other's  circumstances 
than  in  his  own. 

I  was  pouring  out  my  complaint  in  this  strain  when 
a  stranger  was  announced, — a  veritable  representative 
of  that  larger  world  after  which  my  desires  had  been 
going  out.  So  suddenly  does  the  wind  blow  from  un~ 
expected  quarters  !  The  stranger  was  an  imposing  and 
very  determined  looking  man,  the  expression  of  whose 
countenance  owed  more  to  education  than  to  nature ;  the 
bloom  of  hale  active  life  only  brought  out  to  my  eye  the 
more  clearly  a  certain  sharpness  and  penetration  which 
are  naturally  occasioned  by  long  continued  attention  to 
involved  and  baffling  subjects.  The  man's  address  was 
not  by  any  means  wanting  in  politeness,  though  I  could 
not  rid  myself  of  the  impression  that  he  could  easily 
adopt  a  tone  which  would  impress  more  by  its  strength 
than  by  its  elegance.  I  have  noticed  that  many  men 
who  come  out  of  that  great  world  for  which  I  had  been 
pining  carry  with  them  what  for  want  of  a  better  term  I 
may  call  two  selves ;  the  one  pohte,  deferential,  and  in- 
sinuating ;  the  other  not  exactly  so  ;  such  men,  tiger-like, 
carry  not  only  skin  which  children  delight  to  stroke,  but 
claws  which  the  strongest  men  are  only  too  glad  to  avoid. 
It  was  pretty  much  in  this  way  that  the  stalwart  but  not 
ungainly  stranger  struck  me  at  first  sight. 

'  You  will  excuse  my  looking  in  upon  you,'  said  he, 
'  for  I  venture  to  ask  your  assistance  in  a  very  important 
matter.' 
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'  Awkward  beginning ! '  was  all  that  I  had  time  to  say- 
to  myself. 

'  Certainly,'  said  I,  '  pray  what  may  be  the  nature  of 
your  business  ? ' 

'Pardon  me/  he  said,  'if  I  beg  that  what  may  pass 
between  us  may  be  considered  as  at  least  temporarily 
confidential.' 

I  saw  no  immediate  objection  to  this,  for  there  are 
special  reasons  why  the  clergy  should  be  entrusted  with 
certain  confidences. 

'  There  is  I  believe,'  the  stranger  continued  on  receiv- 
ing my  assent,  '  a  man  in  your  parish  who  passes  by  the 
name  of  Gladdon,  is  there  not  ?  ' 

'  There  is,'  said  I. 

'  Well,  sir,  I  wish  to  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
this  man  talk;  if  in  the  course  of  conversation  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  he  is  the  person  of  whom  I  am  in 
search,  I  will  put  a  few  questions  to  him  which  will  give 
you  a  clue  to  my  business ;  if  not,  then  I  need  not  trouble 
you  with  details,  and  I  need  not  cast  any  suspicion  on  an 
honest  man.  I  hope  you  see  the  propriety  of  this  ar- 
rangement ? ' 

'  But  you  do  cast  suspicion  upon  Gladdon,  a  man  by 
the  way  for  whom  I  have  no  personal  liking,  by  the  very 
fact  of  going  to  him  under  such  circumstances.' 

'  Not  exactly,'  the  stranger  said,  '  though  I  confess  I 
should  not  like  to  be  visited  in  the  same  way.' 

'  Then  may  I  ask  what  you  particularly  wish  me  to  do 
in  the  matter  ?  '  I  enquired. 

'  I  wish  you  to  be  so  kind  as  to  accompany  me  to  the 
house  of  this  man  Gladdon,  and  to  enter  into  a  general 
conversation  with  him,  so  as  to  give  me  an  opportunity  of 
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forming  an  opinion  about  him  ;  I  have  ceilain  instruc- 
tions by  which  to  test  his  identity,  and  while  you  are 
going  on  with  the  conversation  I  shall  try  whether  my 
pegs  fit  the  holes, — do  you  see  ?  ' 

The  stranger  asked  this  question  with  an  air  of  famili- 
arity which  somewhat  repelled  me  ;  his  eyelids  half-closed 
as  if  he  would  tempt  me  into  his  confidence  by  hinting  at 
the  depth  of  secrecy  in  which  his  business  was  involved, 
and  the  tone  of  his  voice  showed  how  contact  with  the 
great  world  which  I  had  been  coveting  distorts  and 
vitiates  human  nature.  I  wanted  a  little  time  to  recover 
my  composure,  and  to  meet  the  sagacious  stranger  on 
equal  terms,  so  I  asked — 

'  But  supposing  that  I  fell  in  with  your  proposition 
what  do  you  wish  me  to  converse  with  Gladdon  about  ? ' 

'Whatever  you  please,'  he  replied,  *  I  care  nothing 
about  the  subject  for  if  what  I  hear  be  true  he  will  treat 
all  subjects  pretty  much  alike.' 

I  felt  the  special  appositeness  of  this  off-handed  criti- 
cism, and  it  did  not  much  asEure  my  nerves. 

'  There  is,  I  must  confess,'  said  I, '  an  air  of  mystery 
about  your  business  which  considerably  embarrasses  me. 
You  must  understand  that  this  man  is  not  one  of  my 
parishioners ;  he  is  a  dissenting  preacher  who  has  excited 
a  very  strong  aversion  on  my  part,  and  I  have  no  wish  to 
be  mixed  up  with  his  affairs  in  any  way,  so  that  unless  I 
can  be  serving  some  good  object  by  accepting  your  pro- 
position I  should  certainly  feel  that  I  was  being  made  a 
tool  of,  and  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me.' 

Most  men,  I  suppose,  with  the  exception  of  the  most 
ral^id  type  of  dissenters,  like  to  agree  with  a  clergy- 
man— 
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'  Quite  so/  the  stranger  blandly  replied,  '  but  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  in  complying  with  my  request  you  will  be 
strictly  within  your  clerical  duties,  in  fact,  you  will  be 
serving  the  interests  of  what  I  call  public  morality.' 

Whether  the  stranger  imagined  that  he  had  hit  upon  a 
novel  and  felicitous  mode  of  expression  I  cannot  say,  but 
he  certainly  looked  with  that  proud  modesty  which  is 
conscious  of  having  said  something  out  of  the  ordinary 
way. 

'  May  I  ask  how  you  came  to  think  of  calling  upon  me 
in  connection  with  this  business  ? '  I  enquired. 

'  I  was  recommended  to  do  so  by  a  Mr.  Washington, 
also,  I  believe,  a  dissenting  preacher,  who  said  that  he 
knew  you,  and  that  he  was  sure  you  would  do  all  in  your 
power  to  help  me  if  I  could  make  a  good  case  out.' 

'  Mr.  Washington,  indeed,'  I  said  musingly,  *  did  Mr. 
Washington  say  that  I  would  help  you  ?  ' 

'  He  did,  sir.' 

'  But  how  did  a  respectable  man  like  Mr.  Wasliington 
come  to  be  mixed  up  with  this  unpleasant  business  ?  ' 

'  He  is  not  mixed  up  with  it  in  any  degree,  sir,'  the 
stranger  answered,  '  but  in  a  casual  way  he  has  had  his 
attention  called  to  one  or  two  circumstances  connected 
with  the  case,  and  "from  what  he  has  heard  he  is  of 
opinion  that  Gladdon  best  answers  to  the  description,  and 
he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  would  be  most  prudent 
to  call  upon  you  in  the  first  instance ;  and  if  one  dis- 
senting parson  chooses  to  hunt  down  another,  true  church- 
men need  not  complain.' 

The  stranger  nearly  laughed  as  he  said  this,  evidently 
thinking  that  he  would  move  me  from  the  ecclesiastical 
side. 
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'  I  hate  dissent,'  said  T,  '  but  whatever  Gladdon  lias 
done  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Washington  would  not  commit 
himself  to  a  mean  trick.' 

'  I  don't  know  that  he  would  sir,'  the  stranger  answered 
in  a  tone  which  withdrew  any  implication  of  Mr.  Wash- 
ington, '  for  he  is  reported  to  me  as  an  honourable  man, 
and  it  is  upon  his  recommendation  that  I  now  call  upon 
you.' 

*  Well  then,'  I  said, '  for  Mr.  Washington's  sake  I  will 
take  you  to  see  Barnabas  Gladdon.' 

'  And  when  will  it  suit  your  convenience  to  go  ?  '  the 
stranger  enquired. 

*  I  will  make  it  suit  my  convenience  this  afternoon,  if 
you  will  call  upon  me  at  three  o'clock.' 

'  There's  no  fear  of  Gladdon  running  away  before  that 
time,  I  suppose  ?  '  said  the  stranger. 

'  No ;  that's  one  thing  Gladdon  cannot  do,'  said  I, 
'  such  a  rickety  old  man  cannot  run  two  yards.' 

'  I  don't  know,'  said  the  stranger,  '  these  rickety  old 
men  find  their  legs  in  a  wonderful  manner  sometimes.' 

'  No  fear  ;  no  fear ; '  said  I,  '  if  Gladdon  runs  I  think 
I  can  pledge  myself  to  overtake  him.' 

Thus  unexpectedly  was  my  area  of  action  enlarged,  but 
my  feeling  was  not  altogether  so  comfortable  as  I  thought 
it  would  have  been,  and  therefore  I  think  it  my  duty  to 
put  on  record  that  extension  does  not  always  bring  pro- 
portionate blessing.  The  time  for  moralising  was  gone ; 
the  time  for  action  had  come.  Action  in  the  dark,  too  ! 
Walking  in  darkness  with  a  very  flickering  light  in  my 
hand,  not  knowing  but  that  every  object  I  touched  was  a 
loaded  cannon.  My  only  satisfaction  was  derived  from 
the  reflection  that  Mr.  Matthew  Washington  wished  me 
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to  do  it.  He,  I  reasoned,  is  a  wise  souiid-hearted  man, 
and  though  our  ecclesiastical  creeds  are  irreconcileable  he 
would  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  lead  me  into  a 
trap.  I  had  no  liking  for  sensation  for  its  own  sake; 
though  I  plead  guilty  to  a  strong  liking  for  innocent 
mirth,  especially  if  it  have  a  dash  of  the  ludicrous  about 
it,  yet  I  recoil  from  plots,  snares,  and  intrigues  with  a 
feeling  of  intense  abhorrence.  The  fear  that  they  form 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  life  of  the  great  world,  al' 
most  reconciles  me  to  life-long  settlement  in  this  obscure 
parish.  But  Mr.  Matthew  Washington  has  made  a  sug- 
gestion, and  by  that  I  shall  be  guided  in  the  present  in- 
stance. He  shall  see  that  I  am  not  so  obstinate  upon  all 
points  as  upon  my  ecclesiasticism.  Whatever  may  be  his 
motives  for  unearthing  the  Particular  Baptist,  I  am  stead- 
fastly convinced  that  not  a  stain  of  dishonour  could  be 
found  upon  them  by  the  most  powerful  microscope  of  his 
most  implacable  enemy.  I  yield  to  Mr.  Washington, 
though  I  do  feel  like  a  man  who  is  walking  among  thick 
brushwood  out  of  which  at  any  moment  a  venomous 
beast  might  spring. 

'  If  nothing  come  of  it,'  said  the  stranger  as  we  walked 
towards  Gladdon's  house  at  a  little  past  three  o'clock, 
'  no  harm  will  be  done ;  I  shall  merely  listen,  and  if  I 
find  I  am  on  the  wrong  scent  I  must  go  home  and  say  so 
to  those  who  sent  me.' 

'  But  what  if  you  are  on  the  right  scent  ?  '  said  I. 

'  Then,'  he  answered, '  the  unpleasant  but  well-deserved 
consequences  will  be  Gladdon's.' 

This  did  not  bring  any  particular  comfort  to  me,  for 
as  a  clergyman  I  have  always  attached  unsatisfactory 
meanings  to  '  consequences/ 

u 
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'  And  wliat  will  my  position  be,  in  the  event  of  your 
finding  that  you  are  on  the  right  scent  as  you  call  it  ?  ' 

'  Just  what  it  is  now/  the  stranger  answered,  *  you  will 
not  be  involved  in  the  afiair  at  all ;  take  my  word  of 
honour  upon  that  point.' 

Thus  partially  assured  that  I  was  not  being  drawn  into 
a  snare  I  felt  nerved  a  httle,  and  knocked  with  corres- 
ponding firmness  at  Gladdon's  door.  I  felt  a  slight  shock 
as  Gladdon  himself  opened  the  door,  a  shock  occasioned 
by  self-reproach  as  if  I  was  about  to  assist  in  the  punish- 
ment of  an  innocent  man,  a  sin  which  was  aggravated  by 
first  accepting  of  his  hospitahty.  I  must  own  to  being 
stung  by  my  own  reproaches.  The  efibrt  on  my  part 
was  by  no  means  inexpensive,  for  though  I  looked  upon 
the  Particular  Baptist  with  the  most  inveterate  dislike,  yet 
according  to  an  old  saw  even  the  devil  should  have  his 
due.  I  beheve  that  at  the  very  last  moment  I  should 
have  shrunk  from  the  task  but  for  the  respect  I  bore  to 
Matthew  Washington. 

*  Too  old  for  my  purpose  I'm  afraid,'  the  stranger  whis- 
pered to  me  with  some  excitement,  as  we  were  passing 
into  the  room.  Happily,  Mr.  Barnabas  Gladdon  was  one 
of  those  transcendently  spiritual  beings  who  cared  nothing 
for  the  courtesies  of  life,  so  that  no  difficulty  was  experi- 
enced through  my  inabiUty  to  introduce  the  stranger  by 
name.  I  had,  indeed,  as  in  duty  bound,  enquired  his 
name,  but  he  begged  me,  in  my  own  interest,  not  to  press 
the  enquiry,  suggesting  as  his  reason  for  doing  so  that  it 
might  be  better  for  me  not  to  know  it,  in  the  event  of  his 
being,  as  he  again  expressed  it,  on  the  wrong  scent ;  but 
promising  that  in  the  contrary  event  I  should  have  the 
fullest  information  and  satisfaction  on  every  point ;  in  the 
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meantime  I  was  to  regard  him  as  in  some  sort  sent  by 
Mr.  Washington. 

'  Well,'  said  I  when  we  were  seated  in  the  little  parlour, 
'  I  must  say  Mr.  Gladdon  you  were  not  over  poUte  to 
Mrs.  Annerson  when  you  met  her  at  your  daughter's; 
don't  you  think  she  is  an  intelligent  woman  ? ' 

*  Truly/  he  said,  •  her  tongue  is  set  on  light  springs, 
and  her  gift  at  noise  is  very  noticeable,  as  saith  one  who 
read  human  nature  closely,  "  man  is  made  of  clay,  woman 
of  bone ;  if  you  move  a  sack  of  clay  it  makes  no  noise, 
but  only  touch  a  bag  of  bones,  and  rattle,  rattle,  rattle,  is 
what  you  hear ;  "  it  is  even  so  with  this  Moabitish 
woman.' 

I  glanced  at  the  stranger  to  see  the  effect  of  this  volley, 
but  his  face  gave  no  sign. 

'  And  what  do  you  think  of  Mr.  Annerson  ?  '  I  con- 
tinued, keeping  my  eye  upon  the  stranger. 

'  Sir,'  said  Gladdon,  '  he  is  as  the  stalled  ox  that  wallows 
in  plenty  and  waxes  wanton  with  ease  and  the  smokings 
of  his  corruption  would  be  offensive  even  to  Lucifer's  own 
regiment.' 

This  sentence  produced  an  almost  comical  effect  upon 
the  stranger  whose  eye  was  particularly  bright. 

'  So  that  is  the  disrespectful  manner  in  which  you  still 
speak  of  some  of  my  parishioners,'  I  continued. 

'  In  truth,'  said  he,  '  it  is  even  so,  for  they  are  much 
soiled  and  slubbered,  and  Kke  the  blind  buzzards  and 
crooked  cankerworms  of  this  world  they  go  far  astray.' 

'  Not  very  compHmentary  to  their  clergyman,'  said  I, 
talking  merely  for  the  sake  of  talking. 

'  Nor  meant  to  be,'  he  replied, '  for  I  must  speak  the 
truth,  and  I  tell  you  that  unless  God's  grace  abound 

u   2 
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towards  what  in  the  language  of  charity  I  may  term  the 
beastly  belly-gods  and  careless  caitiffs,  they  will  be  given 
over  to  the  cut-throat  and  hangman  of  the  soul.' 

At  this  point  I  felt  rather  exhausted,  for  Barnabas 
Gladdon's  style  of  talk  had  ceased  to  have  much  novelty 
for  me,  and  I  was  not  anxious  to  debate  any  subject 
which  would  have  made  any  demand  upon  my  patience 
or  forbearance ;  consequently  I  turned  an  interrogative 
glance  upon  the  stranger  which  was  apparently  well- 
timed. 

'  Did  you  ever  live  at  Maldone  Edge,  Mr.  Gladdon  ?  ' 
he  enquired  in  a  sharp  business-like  tone. 

If  a  pistol  had  been  fired  over  his  head,  the  Particular 
Baptist  could  not  have  looked  more  aghast. 

'  Sir,'  said  he,  in  a  tone  which  showed  that  he  was 
feigning  steadiness  of  nerve,  '  I  do  not  tremble  at  the 
quest  of  every  cur.' 

'  Don't  take  offence  already,  Mr.  Gladdon,'  the  stranger 
replied, '  I  merely  ask  a  civil  question.' 

'  The  question  cannot  possibly  be  considered  imcivil,'  I 
ventured  to  remark. 

'  Sir,'  Gladdon  continued,  addressing  the  stranger,  and 
keeping  on  him  an  eye  which  indicated  but  faint  hope, 
'  I  seek  not  to  argue  with  sour  coercives,  and  I  beg  that 
your  civility  be  not  repeated,  for  here  I  am  living  in  sweet 
contentation,  feeding  daily  on  Zion's  uberous  breasts.' 

*  That  may  be,'  said  the  stranger, '  it  is  no  concern  of 
mine  how  you  feed,  but  you  must  excuse  me  if  I 
repeat — ' 

'  You  must  not  repeat,'  Gladdon  interrupted,  '  for  I  wish 
to  have  no  intercourse  with  men  of  the  world.' 

*  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Gladdon,'  said  I,  *  but  we  are  all  in 
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some  sense  men  of  the  world.'     I  considered  this  a  sound 
general  proposition. 

'  I  wish  not,'  he  replied,  '  to  argue  with  men  of  strange 
visage  on  subjects  which  may  lead  them  to  bristle  and 
foam  at  the  mouth  hke  a  wild  boar.' 

'  I  have  no  intention  of  doing  that,'  the  stranger  said 
firmly,  '  but  why  do  you  decline  to  answer  such  a  simple 
question  ? ' 

'  Quite  a  simple  question,'  I  said  parenthetically, 

'  Because,'  Gladdon  replied,  *  as  a  nurse  layeth  mustard 
upon  her  breasts  to  wean  the  child  from  the  dug,  so  I  lay 
my  disapprobation  upon  the  whole  past  of  my  un- 
covenanted  life,  and  on  subjects  which  minister  not  to  the 
savour  of  conversation.' 

For  the  first  time  I  felt  a  very  strong  suspicion  in  regard 
to  Gladdon's  integrity,  for  no  honest  man  would  speak  so 
of  hi&  past  life. 

'  And  when  did  you  take  up  tlie  name  of  Barnabas  P ' 
said  the  stranger,  laying  significant  emphasis  on  the  last 
word. 

I  looked  amazed.  '  His  godfathers  and  godmothers — ' 
I  was  beginning  to  say,  but  the  stranger  interrupted  me. 

'  Never,'  said  he,  '  this  man  never  had  either  godfather 
or  godmother.' 

'  Quite  so,'  I  interposed,  *  for  the  moment  I  strangely 
forgot  that  Mr.  Gladdon  is  a  dissenter.' 

'  That's  got  nothing  to  do  with  it,'  said  the  stranger,  *  if 
this  man's  name  is  Barnabas  Gladdon  I  will  forfeit  all  I 
have  in  the  world.' 

If  I  could  have  seen  myself  I  have  no  doubt  I  should 
have  seen  a  face  which  expressed  the  very  uttermost 
bewilderment ;  Gladdon's  face,  indeed,  was  the  picture  of 
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horror,  looking  all  the  more  so  in  contrast  with  the 
stranger's,  which  was  enlivened  by  a  grin  of  triumph. 
Gladdon  was  an  old  hand  at  all  kinds  of  double  deaUng, 
I  had  no  doubt,  and  I  was  confirmed  in  the  impression  by 
his  taking  some  time  to  regain  a  balance  which  had  been 
suddenly  and  considerably  disturbed.  He  surprised  me 
by  the  fortitude  with  which  he  said  : — 

*  Sir,  I  cannot  have  you  yelping  and  yeUing  in  m.y 
habitation ;  if  in  the  mean  season  I  have  taken  upon  me 
a  new  name,  to  represent  my  covenant  relation  and  to 
sunder  for  ever  my  connection  with  the  epicures  and 
slack-graces  of  carnal  days — ' 

'  Humbug  ! '  shouted  the  stranger,  suddenly  assuming 
a  very  threatening  aspect,  'nothing  but  confounded 
humbug.' 

'  You  must  permit  me  to  leave  now,  gentlemen,*  said  I 
in  a  tone  which  did  more  credit  to  my  prudence  than  my 
courage. 

*  Not  yet  sir,  pray  not  yet,  do  remain  a  httle  longer,' 
said  the  stranger,  '  think  of  Mr.  Washington.' 

'  Truly,'  said  Gladdon,  thinking,  or  feigning  to  think, 
that  he  had  obtained  some  advantage,  '  when  my  words 
throw  men  into  passions  and  excesses  like  strong  purges, 
it  remains  not  for  me  to  convict  them.' 

'  No  more,'  the  stranger  exclaimed,  '  no  more ;  tell  me 
plainly  in  the  hearing  of  this  clergyman  whether  your 
name  is  not  John  Trasson  ? 

'  When  I  weltered,  forgetful  of  the  covenant,  in  the  care- 
lessness of  the  flesh — '  Gladdon  began,  but  was  interrupted. 

'  No,  Trasson,  no ;  drop  this  nonsense  ;  if  you  won't  tell 
me,  I'll  tell  you,  you  are  John  Trasson  that  Uved  on 
Maldone  Edge — ' 
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'  Then  his  name  is  not  Barnabas  Gladdon  ? '  I  ex- 
claimed. 

'  Not  a  bit  of  it,'  said  the  stranger,  '  Your  name  is  John 
Trasson,  now  tell  me  candidly  what  brought  you  here  ? ' 

'  I  came  to  ring  the  sweet  beU  of  Aaron  among  those 
who  were  blowing  the  bladder  of  vanity  till — ' 

'  Twaddle  and  villany  I '  shouted  the  stranger,  *  I  never 
heard  such  abominable  madness  in  my  life/ 

'  Then,'  said  Gladdon  in  a  musing  and  soliloquial  tone, 
'  the  spring-tides  of  my  plenty  are  past,  and  I  am  grovelled 
on  the  low  beds  of  want,  the  sonnets  of  my  mirth  are 
turned  to  elegies  of  mourning — ' 

'  Yes,'  said  the  stranger, '  that  is  true,  you  will  have 
some  mourning  to  do  presently ;  now  tell  me  where  the 
money  is  that  you  got  out  of  the  Maldone  Edge  Bank,  and 
let  your  story  be  short.' 

'  My  clusters  are  left  to  the  spoil  of  ravenous  swine,' 
said  Gladdon  in  a  dolorous  voice. 

*  I  cannot  listen  to  such  nonsense,'  the  stranger  replied, 
'  I  want  the  story  and  none  of  your  reflections.' 

For  my  own  part  I  felt  simply  confounded ;  in  fact  a  kind 
of  dizziness  befel  me  which  quite  incapacitated  me  from 
taking  a  clear  view  of  my  position.  Already  I  had  had 
more  than  enough  of  the  great  world-life  for  which  I  had 
been  sighing  in  the  morning. 

*  I  may  leave  now,'  I  said,  '  I  little  expected  the  con- 
versation to  take  this  frightful  turn.' 

'  By  no  means  leave  yet  if  you  please  sir, '  the  stranger 
pleaded, '  I  am  most  anxious  that  you  should  hear  all  that 
passes  in  this  conversation.' 

(Gladdon  was  now  looking  more  like  a  fiend  than  I 
had  ever  seen  a  human  being  look). 
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The  stranger  continued  to  address  me.     *  The  case/ 
said  he, '  is  one  of  extraordinary  fraud  ;  this  man  who  has 
been  going  by  the  name  of  Gladdon,  but  whose  real  name 
is  Trasson,  was  a  small  shop-keeper  at  Maldone  Edge ;  from 
what  I  can  learn   he  always  made  loud  professions  of 
religion,  but  everybody  suspected  his  sincerity ;  well,  sir, 
he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
from  the  Maldone  Edge  Bank  upon  a  security  which  turned 
out  to  be  woithless,  and  quite  suddenly  he  disappeared 
from  Maldone  Edge  altogether  without  leaving  the  slightest 
clue  to  his  whereabouts,  and  it  was  not  until  very  lately 
that  we  had  our  suspicions  aroused  that  he  had  hidden 
himself  in  this  out-of-the-way  village,  and  was  escaping 
detection  by  passing  under  a  false  name ;  and  now,'  he 
continued  turning  to  Gladdon,  the  wrinkles  of  whose  face 
had  considerably  deepened  since  the  exposure  began,  '  I '. 
may  say  without  further  ado  that  I  am  Superintendent  of 
the  Maldone  Edge  District  Constabulary,  and  that  I  have 
a  warrant  to  take  you  John  Trasson  into  custody  on  the 
charge  of  having  defrauded  the  Maldone  Edge  Bank ;  now 
get  ready  to  go  with  me.' 

This  was  a  terrible  speech  to  make  to  a  man,  and  I  was 
surprised  at  the  calm  and  steady  manner  in  which  the 
officer  deUvered  words  which  brought  ruin  and  utter 
desolation  into  a  family ;  I  suppose  that  such  hard  skill 
comes  of  having  much  to  do  with  the  great  wild  world 
which  had  begun  to  excite  covetous  desires  in  my  clerical 
breast,  and  I  thought  of  it,  and  shuddered. 

'  Give  me  space  to  put  one  or  two  things  into  decent 
order,'  said  Gladdon  in  a  tone  of  easy  confidence  which 
struck  me  as  iU-becoming  him  under  the  circumstances. 
*  Give  me  space  to  put  one  or  two  things  into  decent  order, 
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and  I  will  yet  show  the  daughters  of  Philistia  that  though 
I  have  not  lived  on  the  pharisaical  square,  yet  my  faith  has 
not  been  altogether  bed-rid ;  give  me  time  ye  lying  sons 
of  the  strange  woman,  and  my  judgment  shall  be  as  the 
morning ;  if  I  have  wet  my  wings  in  nature's  showers  I  will 
dry  them  in  God's  sunshine.' 

' '  The  British  law,'  said  I,  '  holds  every  man  innocent 
until  he  has  been  proved  to  be  guilty.' 

'  Which  will  be  easily  done  in  this  case,'  said  the  Super- 
intendent. 

'  Eejoice  not  against  me,  0  mine  enemy,'  Gladdon  was 
beginning  to  say,  but  the  officer  ordered  him  off. 

'  No  more  preaching,  Trasson,  be  off  and  get  ready 
without  wasting  any  more  time.' 

'  A  bad  man  is  that  you  may  depend  upon  it,'  said  the 
officer  to  me  in  a  confidential  tone  as  soon  as  Gladdon 
went  out, '  a  good  many  things  are  laid  to  his  charge, 
which  the  law  unfortunately  cannot  lay  hold  of.' 

'  I  am  very  sorry  for  his  wife,'  said  I,  '  and  for  his 
daughter,  as  nice  a  young  woman  as  lives  in  this  parish.' 

'  A  great  pity  for  them,  no  doubt,'  said  the  officer,  '  but 
of  course  the  law  must  be  maintained.' 

'  But  why  didn't  the  Bank  people  look  up  such  a 
defaulter  earlier  than  this  ?  ' 

'  The  fact  is,'  he  answered,  *  the  Bank  people  knew  that 
he  was  a  man  of  straw,  and  they  didn't  care  to  put  much 
machinery  in  motion  to  capture  him,  but  when  they  unex- 
pectedly heard  something  of  him  they  thought  it  due  to 
society  to  take  measures.' 

'  He  does  not  seem  to  have  made  very  much  out  with 
all  his  badness,'  said  I,  looking  at  the  poorly-furnished 
room. 
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*  Perhaps  not/  the  officer  said,  *  money  is  more  profitable 
than  wood ;  but  even  some  of  this  furniture  seems  too 
good  for  him  to  have  bought.' 

After  these  remarks  we  were  silent  for  awhile,  neither 
of  us  caring  to  open  any  other  subject  of  conversation. 

'  He  takes  some  time  to  get  ready,'  the  officer  at  length 
said,  with  the  faintest  tone  of  impatience. 

We  sat  silently  for  a  few  minutes  longer. 

*  I  must  ring,'  said  the  officer, '  and  hasten  him  a  little ; 
prisoners  are  not  exactly  their  own  masters.' 

In  reply  to  the  bell,  which  had  she  known  it  was 
more  terrible  than  the  bell  of  death,  Mrs.  Gladdon  ap- 
peared. 

*  How  long  will  Gladdon  be  in  getting  ready  ? '  the  officer 
enquired  with,  as  I  thought,  needless  brevity  and  abrupt- 
ness. 

'  I  don't  know,  sir,  what  he  has  to  do,'  was  the  poor 
woman's  answer,  '  he  went  out  at  the  back-door  a  Uttle 
while  since,  without  speaking  to  me,  and  I  have  not  seen 
him  come  in  yet.' 

I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  any  man's  face  so  blanched 
as  was  the  officer's ;  the  unpleasant  truth  flashed  upon 
him  that  Mr.  Barnabas  Gladdon  the  Particular  Baptist  had 
escaped  ! 

'  Excuse  me,  then,'  said  he, '  I  must  be  after  him,  if  he 
has  jilted  me,'  and  so  saying,  he  left  the  house  by  the 
back-door. 

'Whatever  is  the  meaning  of  this?'  Mrs.  Gladdon 
timidly  enquired  when  she  saw  that  the  stranger  had 
gone. 

'Well,  it  is  a  very  serious  business  altogether,  Mrs. 
Gladdon,'  I  said, '  and  I  am  heartily  sorry  for  you.' 
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'  Tell  me  what  it  is,  sir,  I  have  no  idea  what  you  are 
referring  to,'  she  answered  in  an  earnest  voice. 

'  The  fact  is,'  said  I,  '  your  husband — ' 

'  0  sir,'  she  interrupted,  '  don't  say  husband,  I  have  no 
husband,'  and  then  bitter  tears  came. 

'  No  doubt,'  I  continued,  '  he  has  acted  to  you  in  a  way 
that  no  true  husband  would  act ' — (still  she  wept) — 

'  I  have  often  thought  how  strange  a  man  he  was  for 
you  were  never  in  the  room  with  him  when  I  have  called, 
and  even  on  the  morning  of  your  daughter's  wedding  he 
showed  no  more  sign  of  affection  than — ' 

'  He  is  not  my  husband,'  she  interrupted,  *  I  have  been 
a  widow  for  many  years.' 

For  a  moment  I  thought  Mrs.  Gladdon  was  beside 
herself,  or  that  my  sense  of  hearing  was  deceiving  me. 

'  Whatever  do  you  mean  ? '  I  exclaimed  with  surprise, 
'  compose  yourself  and  tell  me  the  facts.' 

*  He  is  not  my  husband,  and  I  have  never  hved  with 
him  as  a  wife.' 

'  Why  you  confound  me,  Mrs.  Gladdon,  what  a  horrible 
deception  you  have  been  practising  on  the  public ! ' 

'  Quite  true,  sir,  quite  true ;  but  don't  judge  me  harshly ; 
it  is  not  so  bad  as  you  might  think.' 

*  Then,  pray,  what  am  I  to  understand  by  all  this  ? ' 
I  enquired  in  a  firm  tone. 

After  exhausting  the  first  burst  of  her  emotion  Mrs. 
Gladdon  said — 

'  I  have  often  wished  to  tell  my  story  to  some  one  for 
my  heart  has  been  ready  to  break  with  it,  but  it  seemed 
as  if  an  opportunity  was  never  to  occur ;  you  will  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  I  am  the  widow  of  a  clergyman, 
the  Eev.  Caleb  Gladdon,  who  in  a  thoughtless  moment 
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lost  his  standing  in  the  Church ;  not  that  I  could  ever 
believe  the  reports  which  were  wickedly  circulated  about 
him,  for  a  kinder  husband  never  lived  and  he  made  quite 
an  idol  of  his  Httle  girl,  but  some  way  or  other  this  man 
Trasson  got  my  poor  husband  into  his  power,  and  he  died 
of  a  broken  heart,  and  I  think  I  shall  do  the  same — ' 
The  story  remained  at  this  point  for  a  minute  or  two. 

*  After  my  poor  husband's  death  and  while  my  daughter 
was  quite  a  little  girl—' 

*Then  Mrs.  Christopher  Fogden  is  not  this  man's 
daughter  ? '  I  enquired. 

*  No  sir ;  she  is  my  daughter ;  her  father  was  a  clergy- 
man as  you  are,  and  always  very  highly  esteemed  as  an 
excellent  preacher  and  a  man  who  would  have  left  his 
bed  at  any  hour  of  the  night  to  do  a  good  turn  to  the 
poorest  person  in  the  parish  ;  well,  sir,  as  I  said  before, 
this  man  Trasson  got  my  poor  husband  into  his  power  in 
a  way  that  I  never  could  understand,  and  as  my  husband 
was  connected  with  a  very  respectable  family,  it  was  a 
serious  thing  to  think  of,  so  after  my  poor  husband's 
death  this  man  said  that  if  I  would  take  a  house  in  a 
small  village  and  let  him  lodge  with  me  he  would  never 
say  9,  word  about  what  he  knew,  but  that  if  I  would  not 
he  would  tell  such  a  story  as  would  bring  all  the  Gladdons 
to  disgrace  and  ruin — ' 

'  So  you  brought  dishonour  on  your  husband's  name,' 
I  angrily  interposed. 

'  No  sir,  God  forbid,'  she  replied,  '  I  did  it  to  save  my 
husband'-s  name  from  dishonour — ' 

'  But  everybody  in  the  village  believes  you  to  be  hus- 
band and  wife,'  I  said. 

'  They  do  sir,  but  we  are  not,  and  we  are  both  quite 
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innocent  so  far  as  that  is  concerned ;  this  man,  who  is  no 
doubt  a  bad  man  in  many  respects,  has  always  lived  with 
me  simply  and  strictly  as  a  lodger — ' 

'  But  why  hadn't  you  courage  to  set  him  at  defiance  at 
the  very  beginning?  That  is  what  you  ought  to  have 
done.' 

'  I  know  it,  sir,  I  know  it  only  too  well,  and  I  deserve 
all  the  reproach  you  can  heap  upon  me,  but  it  was  just 
like  all  other  bad  beginnings ;  my  fears  were  worked  upon ; 
I  was  led  into  it  through  a  good  motive  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  when  I  was  once  in  the  snare  I  did  not  see 
my  way  out  of  it.' 

'  Then  you  have  endured  this  misery  for  years,  just  to 
save  your  husband's  name  from  public  disgrace  ?  ' 

'  I  have  sir.' 

'  But  don't  you  see  what  scandal  you  have  occasioned 
by  appearing  as  if  you  were  this  man's  wife  ? ' 

'  I  know  it  sir,  and  I  have  secretly  mourned  over  it,  but 
it  has  gone  on  from  one  time  to  another,  and  often  I  have 
wished  with  all  my  heart  that  something  would  occur  to 
put  me  in  a  right  light  before  the  world.' 

'  But  have  your  late  husband's  relations  never  taken  any 
interest  in  you,  or  enquired  about  you  ? ' 

'  Many  a  time  sir,  and  but  for  their  kindness  I  never 
could  h^ve  brought  up  my  child  and  given  her  a  good 
education,  but  they  felt  that  as  I  had  committed  myself 
to  this  arrangement  they  saw  the  difficulty  of  withdrawing 
from  it ;  they  have  given  me  their  opinions  many  a  time 
and  they  have  been  as  kind  to  me  as  it  was  possible  for 
human  beings  to  be.  0  sir,  you  don't  know  how  one 
thing  leads  on  to  another ;  I  could  not  have  thought  it 
myself ;  I  am  sure  my  intentions  were  all  right,  but — ' 
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*  Then  has  your  mind  never  been  cleared  as  to  the  real 
facts  of  your  late  husband's  case  ? ' 

'  Never  sir ;  never  to  this  day.' 

'Most  singular  thing,'  said  I,  'have  you  not  pressed 
this  man  to  tell  you  ?  ' 

'  Many  and  many  a  time  sir,  but  you-know  what  a  sin- 
gular manner  of  talking  he  has.' 

'  By  the  way,'  said  I, '  a  new  point  strikes  me ;  how  did 
he  come  by  the  name  of  Gladdon  ?  ' 

'  He  assumed  it,  sir ;  he  said  it  would  be  better,  and 
that  he  had  his  own  reasons  for  adopting  it.' 

'  Very  extraordinary,'  said  I,  '  and  did  you  ever  tell 
anyone  that  you  were  Trasson's  wife  ? ' 

'  Never  sir ;  never  in  my  Ufe,  and  I  don't  remember 
that  I  ever  called  him  Gladdon  though  I  have  had  great 
diflSculty  in  avoiding  it.' 

'  You  simply  left  it  to  be  taken  for  granted  ?  '  I  said. 

'  I  never  said  anything  at  all  about  it,  sir.' 

'  No,  no  ;  I  see,'  was  my  reply, '  you  did  not  tell  a  lie 
but  you  acted  one.' 

'  I  did,  sir,  and  I  can  truly  say  that  my  punishment  is 
greater  than  I  can  bear.' 

'  Well,'  said  I,  '  I  am  only  intruding  upon  you  now — ' 

'  No  sir,'  she  said  entreatingly,  '  do  remain  and  talk 
with  me  on  the  subject ;  do^  my  heart  is  breaking.' 

'  Then,  pray,'  said  I,  '  let  me  ask,  as  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  the  Fogden  family — ' 

'0  sir,  I  am  glad  you  name  that,'  Mrs.  Gladdon  broke  in. 

'  You  may  know,'  I  continued,  '  that  I  have  long  been 
on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  the  Fogdens,  and  I  have 
been  particularly  interested  in  Christopher ;  may  I  ask, 
then,  if  your  daughter  knows  her  position  ?  ' 
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'  She  does  sir  ;  poor  thing  she  was  my  only  companion, 
and  she  knows  all  that  I  know.' 

'  Thank  God  for  so  much/  said  I,  '  and  how  does 
Christopher  Fogden  stand  in  the  matter  ?  ' 

'  Poor  child !  my  daughter  had  a  great  struggle  on  that 
point,  but  at  last  she  told  him  all.' 

*  Did  she  tell  him  before  marriage  ? '  I  enquired. 

'  Certainly  sir ;  to  have  told  him  after  would  have  been 
impossible.' 

'  Excuse  me,'  said  I,  '  but  I  must  express  my  thankful- 
ness and  joy ;  now  what  about  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fogden  ?  ' 

'  Mrs.  Fogden  knows ;  but  when  the  matter  was  talked 
over,  both  Mrs.  Fogden  and  Christy  thought  it  would  be 
better  not  to  let  the  Squire  know  anything  about  it ;  they 
said  he  was  peculiar,  and  that  he  had  never  been  quite 
himself  since  he  had  a  great  shock  about  his  money  afiairs 
years  ago.' 

*  Then  the  Squire  is  in  total  ignorance  of  the  facts  of 
the  case,  is  he  ? '  I  asked. 

*  He  is  sir,  and  this  is  not  my  daughter's  doing ;  she 
would  willingly  have  told,  but  Mrs.  Fogden  and  Christy 
opposed  her.' 

I  offered  no  opinion  upon  the  point,  as  I  knew  how 
Christy  had  been  trained. 

'  Well,  madam,'  I  said,  '  your  case  is  certainly  a  dis- 
tressing one,  and  a  new  phase  has  been  suddenly  deve- 
loped ;  we  cannot  say  what  course  events  may  now  take, 
but  I  trust  you  will  not  lose  any  time  in  avowing  your 
real  position ;  of  course  you  must  prepare  yourself  for 
reproach,  and  very  just  reproach  too,  I  may  say,  but  I 
believe  that  many  persons  will  take  a  charitable  view  of 
the  case  and  extend  their  sympathy — ' 
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*  He  has  been  too  many  for  me  for  the  present,  has  this 
husband  of  your's,'  an  excited  voice  exclaimed,  *  but  if  I 
have  to  search  the  place  with  bloodhounds  the  old 
scoundrel  shall  be  found — ' 

'  Excuse  me,'  I  said,  '  have  some  regard  to  this  unhappy 
lady's  feelings.' 

'  Certainly ;  but  my  mortification  is  very  keen ;  I  never 
thought  he  could  have  dodged  me.' 

*  Well,'  said  I,  '  you  know  that  I  promised  to  overtake 
him  if  he  ran  away.' 

'  Will  you  perform  your  promise  ? '  the  stranger  asked 
in  a  pleasant  tone. 

*  I  must  allow  it  to  lapse,'  said  I,  *  but  certainly  he  has 
been  more  active  than  I  thought  he  could  have  been.' 

'  It  is  only  for  a  time,'  he  said, '  we  shall  trace  him  to 
his  burrow  and  bring  him  out.' 

The  oflScer  thanked  me  very  warmly  for  the  part  I  had 
taken,  and  promised  that  when  he  came  into  this  neigh- 
boiurhood  again  he  would  show  how  watchful  and  careful 
he  could  be.  He  then  took  his  departure,  and  as  soon  as 
I  saw  him  turn  the  corner  which  breaks  off  from  the  main 
road  I  set  out  for  the  parsonage,  musing  much  about  the 
great  world  and  its  many  wicked  ways. 
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'  Fools !  who  from  hence  into  the  notion  fall 
That  vice  or  virtue  there  is  none  at  all. 
If  white  and  black  blend,  soften,  and  unite 
A  thousand  ways,  is  there  no  black  or  white  ? 
Ask  your  own  neart ;  and  nothing  is  so  plain  ; 
'Tis  to  mistake  them  costs  the  time  and  pain.* 

£8801/  on  Man, 

rpHE  dissenters  are  vanquished.  Cedar  and  fir-tree  have 
-L  fallen  I  The  true  church  is  the  more  radiant  by 
reason  of  the  darkness  of  the  alien.  Why  should  I  have 
troubled  myself  about  the  escape  of  gas  which  has  so 
often  threatened  my  nightly  rest,  and  made  me  unfit  for 
the  rounds  of  daily  duty  ?  It  would  have  been  more 
pliilosophical,  and  more  apostolic,  to  have  taken  refuge  in 
first  principles,  assuring  my  heart  that  bad  men  and  bad 
principles  were  alike  hurrying  on  to  an  appropriate  doom, 
and  would  go  none  the  faster  for  any  official  kick  which 
I  might  bestow  upon  them.  Yet  for  months  upon  months 
I  have  been  the  dupe  of  a  foolish  fear  that  dissent  would 
set  its  iron  hoof  on  the  neck  of  the  church  which  I  hold 
most  steadfastly  to  be  the  ornament  and  joy  of  this  fair 
countiy.  Dl-spent  anxiety,  but  the  revenge  is  sweet !  I 
say  this  from  an  official  point  of  view.  I  might  exult 
over  the  doom  of  this  wool-covered  wolf,  and  might  call 
my  friends,  and  paiishioners  generally,  together,  that  we 
might  make  merry  over  so  many  fallen  bigots  and  schis- 
matics, and  burn  the  effigy  of  the  Particular  Baptist  amid 
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derisive  laughter  and  most  thankful  joy ;  but  there  is  the 
case  of  the  Eev.  Caleb  Gladdon,  a  priest  of  the  true 
church  who,  it  seems  on  the  statement  of  his  own  widow, 
got  off  the  line  in  some  way.  This  rather  mars  my  satis- 
faction, and  certainly  introduces  an  element  of  discontent 
into  my  vanity.  Facts  are  very  cruel,  besides  being  im- 
pervious alike  to  reasoning  and  to  poetry ;  they  won't  be 
reasoned  out  of  existence,  they  won't  even  be  sung  to 
sleep ;  there  they  are,  hard  as  flint,  with  sharp  points  and 
edges  all  over,  never  blushing,  never  stammering,  and 
terribly  alive.  So  Caleb  as  well  as  Barnabas  got  wrong  ; 
It  is  a  singular  thing  that  the  devil  cannot  keep  on  one  side 
of  the  road.  Wliy  should  he  seek  to  do  his  business  on 
both  sides  of  the  way  ?  Probably  to  prevent  the  rehgious 
communities  from  crowing  too  loudly  over  one  another, 
by  giving  them  to  understand  that  they  are  in  danger  by 
exposing  them  to  the  biting  argument  called  iu  quoque.  The 
devil  seems  to  have  a  peculiar  liking  for  religious  people. 
If  one  could  but  see  him  when  he  edges  his  way  among 
such  people  and  sets  his  ear  at  an  acute  angle,  what  a 
spectacle  he  would  be,  and  what  a  study !  How  his  eye 
must  brighten  with  cruel  expectancy  when  he  ghdes  into 
Convocation,  sees  the  Primate  of  all  England,  and  reads 
the  physiognomy  of  all  the  right  reverend  fathers  who 
assemble  to  meditate  vengeance  against  the  infernal  em- 
pire I  What  a  look  of  puzzled  amusement  must  his 
swarthy  countenance  present  when  his  eye  alights  upon 
that  hardest  of  ecclesiastical  conundrums,  a  Particular 
Baptist  I  No  doubt  his  ruminations  would  afford  an  ex- 
traordinary psychological  study,  but  at  present  they  are 
not  accessible.  One  would  like  to  see  judicious  extracts 
from  the  chronicles  which  he  may  keep,  and  the  statistical 
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tables  which  he  must  preserve  for  constant  reference. 
Probably  there  would  be  considerable  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  statistics  kept  by  the  devil  and  those  got  up 
by  the  S.  P.  G.  and  other  single-minded  and  tea-drinking 
S.'s,  and  no  doubt  the  former  would  be  clamorously  voted 
down  by  the  latter.  I  dare  say  the  sanguine  enemy  is  not 
unlikely  to  count  his  chickens  before  they  are  hatched, 
and  for  my  own  part  I  like  to  think  that  the  said  enemy 
barks  more  than  he  bites  and. that  men  are  not  so  bad  as 
they  are  occasionally  made  out  to  be  by  biUous  and  cada- 
verous theological  photographers.  Calming  oneself  for  a 
moment,  and  dropping  into  a  reflective  mood,  it  is  not  a 
little  curious  to  speculate  as  to  the  said  enemy's  emotions 
when  such  a  well-prepared  and  congenial  man  as  Bar- 
nabas Gladdon  falls  into  his  hands.  How  well  met !  It 
is  hard  to  believe  that  he  will  punish  such  an  ally ;  will 
he  not  rather  give  him  welcome  and  thank  him  for  having 
made  such  a  fool  of  the  religious  world  ?  In  fact  I  doubt 
whether  the  devil  will  punish  anyone ;  it  strikes  me  rather 
that  it  will  be  punishment  enough  to  be  with  the  devil. 
I  remember  running  away  on  one  occasion  to  attend  what 
was  called  '  a  revival  meeting,'  and  can  never  forget  the 
impression  which  was  made  on  my  mind  by  a  preacher 
who  threatened  that  if  we  did  not  there  and  then  believe, 
'  the  devil  would  come  for  us,  take  us  down  to  the  utter- 
most abyss  and  chain  us  fast  on  fiery  beds  of  hell.'  The 
impression  was  not  one  of  solemn  awe,  and,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  I  treated  the  threat  as  if  it  were  a  passage 
from  a  comedy.  Would  Barnabas  Gladdon  be  so  chained 
down  ?  A  deep  enquiry  that,  which  I  must  leave  to  be 
settled  by  the  Scream  and  Bellow  Fraternal  Debating  Club 
assembling  in  Sulphur  Cellar. 

X  2 
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Having  so  disposed  of  a  question  which  was  likely  to 
be  more  troublesome  than  profitable,  I  found  my  way  to 
Mrs.  Christopher  Fogden's,  being  very  anxious  to  prove  to 
her  that  the  discovery  of  her  real  position  had  not 
changed,  except  for  the  better,  the  kind  and  trustfiil 
feeling  which  I  had  always  shown  to  her.  She  had  quito 
won  my  confidence  and  esteem  as  a  bright,  gentle,  well- 
domesticated  wife,  and  now  that  I  knew  a  little  of  her 
unhappy  history  I  was  more  deeply  concerned  than  ever 
for  her  safety  and  peace.  Upon  the  whole  I  concluded 
that  it  would  be  better  to  see  her  alone ;  we  might  talk 
more  confidentially,  or  at  all  events  it  would  be  better  to 
give  her  the  benefit  of  comparative  secresy  while  under  the 
paroxysm  of  first  emotions.  Acting  upon  this  impression 
I  called  at  an  hour  when  Christopher  was  likely  to  be  out. 

'  Will  all  our  friends  turn  their  backs  upon  us  now  ?  * 
she  enquired  in  a  tremulous  tone,  nearly  as  soon  as  she 
saw  me. 

*  Here  is  one  at  all  events  who  won't  turn  his  back  upon 
you,'  said  I,  as  cheerfully  as  I  could. 

'  0  thank  you  sir,  you  were  always  kind,  but  whatever 
will  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  think  ?  ' 

'  Well  Mrs.  Christopher  they  will  of  course  think  that 
you  have  very  deeply  deceived  them,'  said  I,  intending  to 
give  a  sharp  view  of  the  morality  of  the  case  in  the  first 
instance  ;  I  had  intended  to  say  '  basely  deceived,'  but 
when  T  saw  the  poor  young  thing  so  distressed  I  hastily 
adopted  deeply  for  basely^  a  trick  which  my  heart  often 
plays  me  in  my  parochial  visitations. 

'  It  is  quite  true,'  said  she,  'that  we  have  deceived  them, 
but  if  all  the  facts  were  known  they  would  not  think  so 
hardly  of  us.' 
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*I  have  heard  the  most  of  the  facts,'  I  replied,  'and 
still  think  you  have  mistaken  your  way  ;  however, 
what  has  passed  cannot  be  helped,  we  must  now  look  to 
the  future,  and  do  our  best  to  get  out  of  all  our  diffi- 
culties.' I  purposely  spoke  as  if  I  had  been  one  of  the 
party. 

'  0  sir,'  she  said  nervously,  '  it  was  all  for  my  poor 
father's  sake.' 

At  this  point  Mrs.  Christopher  broke  down ;  the  pro- 
nunciation of  a  word  often  surprises  the  secret  springs  of 
the  heart. 

In  a  few  moments  I  said  :  '  I  have  understood  so ;  you 
wished  to  save  his  memory  from  reproach.' 

'  He  was  a  kind,  good  father,  sir,  even  if  he  did  get 
wrong.' 

*  You  recollect  him,  then,  do  you  ?  ' 

*  0  yes,  sir  ;  I  was  very  Uttle  at  the  time,  but  I  remem- 
ber walking  with  him  in  the  fields  and  making  him  laugh 
by  the  way  in  which  I  answered  his  questions ;  and  now 
to  think  that  this  old  man  should  have  got  him  into  his 
power — ' 

'Calm  yourself,  Mrs.  Christopher,'  said  I,  for  her 
excitement  was  increasing,  '  you  did  all  for  the  best,  and 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  am  glad  that  you  told 
Christy.' 

'  Yes/  she  said,  suddenly  recovering  firmness  of  tone, 
'  Christy  knew  everything  even  before  we  were  engaged  ; 
it  would  have  broken  my  heart  to  keep  anything  from 
him  ;  we  told  Mrs.  Fogden  too,  but  both  Mrs.  Fogden  and 
Christy  thought  it  would  be  better  not  to  say  anything 
to  Mr.  Fogden.' 

'  There  you  got  wrong,  Mrs.  Christopher,  I  venture  to 
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think ;  Mr.  Fogden  is  a  peculiar  man,  still  he  was  the 
head  of  the  family/ 

'  Yes,  sir,  but  it  was  because  he  was  always  saying  that 
he  was  the  head  of  the  family  that  they  thought  it  better 
not  to  tell  him  anything.' 

'  But  don't  you  see,  Mrs.  Christopher,  that  you  were  in 
constant  danger  of  being  found  out  ? ' 

'  0  yes,  sir,  but  Christy  thought  that  perhaps  our  cir- 
cumstances would  never  be  known.' 

'  But  there  was  the  possibility  of  their  becoming  known, 
and  if  you  had  taken  the  first  step  you  would  have  had  a 
great  advantage.' 

*  I  don't  know,'  said  Mrs.  Christopher,  '  however  the 
thing  has  became  known  at  all,  it  is  quite  a  mystery.' 

'  That,'  said  I,  '  you  will  probably  find  out  some  time  ; 
at  present  what  do  you  intend  to  do  about  the  Squire  ?  ' 

'  Christy  once  hinted  that  we  had  better  almost  leave 
the  parish,  there  will  be  so  much  scandal.' 

'  And  is  Christy  fooUsh  enough  to  think  that  he  will  by 
that  means  lessen  the  scandal  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know,  sir,  but  at  one  time  he  thought  he  would 
not  be  able  to  face  it,  at  least  he  said  so.' 

*  But  somebody  will  have  to  face  it,'  I  said, '  and  those 
who  occasioned  it  should  certainly  bear  the  brunt  of  it.' 

'  That  is  quite  right,  sir,  only  we  don't  know  what  is 
best  to  be  done.' 

'  The  best  thing  in  aU  such  cases  is  just  to  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it,  and  begin  on  a  new  line.' 

'  Well,  sir,'  said  she  entreatingly,  *  if  you  will  only  con- 
tinue to  be  our  friend — ' 

'  Certainly  I  will  be  your  friend ;  most  certainly ;  people 
who  have  been  led  into  error  must,  if  possible,  be  led  out 
again.' 
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'  Yes,  sir,  if  possible,  but  do  you  think  that  in  such  a 
case  as  our's  it  is  possible  ?  ' 

'  Undoubtedly,'  said  I,  '  you  must  frankly  own  that  you 
have  done  wrong,  and  ask  forgiveness  ;  then  things  will 
take  a  turn.' 

*  0,  sir,  you  quite  cheer  me  ;  but  whatever  will  poor 
Mr.  Fodgen  say  ? ' 

'  Let  him  be  seen  soon,'  said  I,  '  it  is  due  to  him  that 
he  should  hear  the  explanation  from  your  own  lips.' 

'  But  if  he  should  take-  against  us,  or  be  made  ill  by 
the  bad  news,  and  die,  whatever  should  we  do  ? ' 

'  A  difficult  question,  no  doubt,'  I  rephed,  '  but  secrecy 
on  your  part  would  not  avert  the  possibility  ;  he  must,  of 
necessity,  become  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case, 
and  I  really  am  fearful  as  to  the  consequences,  for  I  have 
seen  how  bad  news  shakes  him.' 

We  were  interrupted  here.  A  gentleman  who  was  not 
one  of  my  parishioners  made  an  unexpected  appearance, 
and  greatly  startled  Mrs.  Christopher  and  myself.  He 
had  been  to  the  Parsonage  in  search  of  me,  and  on  learn- 
ing that  I  had  gone  to  Mr.  Christopher  Fodgen's  house 
he  followed.  In  fact,  he  was  upon  the  same  errand  as 
myself,  and  at  some  period  of  the  day  he  would  most 
likely  have  sought  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Christopher.  I 
dare  say  that  my  look  of  surprise  was  quite  as  marked  as 
his  look  of  be wilderment,  at  the  same  time  I  was  truly  glad 
to  see  him,  for  I  never  talked  with  Mr.  Matthew  Wash- 
ington without  feehng  myself  in  the  company  of  a  sensible 
man.  It  was  through  him  that  affairs  had  taken  their 
present  untoward  turn,  and  for  that  reason  I  was  anxious 
to  hear  how  he  had  managed  to  bring  us  into  such  trouble. 

'  Eemain  with  us,  Mrs.  Christopher,'  said  I,  as  she  rose 
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to  leave  the  room,  '  you   remember  Mr.  Washington ; 
there  are  no  secrets  between  him  and  me/ 

'  None  whatever,'  said  Matthew,  '  do  remain,  madam, 
if  you  please  ;  the  fact  is,  things  have  turned  out  contrary 
to  my  expectations.' 

'  Well  now,'  said  I,  '  just  take  time  and  tell  us  the  story 
from  end  to  end.' 

'  I  don't  know  that  I  can  help  you  very  much/  he  said, 
'•  but  you  shall  know  all  that  I  know,  and  I  think  you  will 
see  that  I  have  acted  quite  innocently  in  the  matter ;  I 
do  assure  you,  Mrs.  Christopher,  that  I  had  not  the 
slightest  bad  intention — .' 

'  Of  coiu*se  not,'  I  interrupted,  '  nobody  suspects  you 
of  that ;  go  on  with  the  story.' 

Mrs.  Christopher  looked  at  him  with  eyes  whose  sad- 
ness made  me  sad. 

'  Well,'  he  continued,  '  when  you  mentioned  the  name 
of  Gladdon  to  me  a  long  while  ago,  I  felt  as  though  I 
ought  to  know  that  name,  and  yet  I  could  make  nothing 
of  it ;  but  on  setting  my  recollection  to  work,  I  remem- 
bered a  clergyman  of  that  name  who  used  to  call  upon 
my  father  who,  I  may  tell  you  Mrs.  Fogden,  was  himself 
a  clergyman ;  well,  of  course,  I  knew  that  this  old  man 
whom  I  saw  here,  and  who  has  turned  out  so  badly,  was 
not  the  clergyman,  and  if  I  thought  anything  at  all  about 
it,  it  was  merely  about  the  identity  of  the  name ;  but  on 
visiting  my  father's  first  parish,  Maldone  Edge,  I  began 
talking  about  old  days  and  old  scenes,  and  among  other 
subjects,  in  a  way  which  I  can  hardly  recollect  now,  Mr. 
Gladdon 's  case  came  up,  and  I  happened  to  say  that  I  had 
never  met  the  name  since  until  I  heard  it  here,  and  as  I 
told  about  this  singular  old  man  and  quoted  some  of  his 
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quaint  expressions,  I  suppose  that  my  statements  must 
liave  been  reported  to  the  police  authorities — ' 

'  So,  then,*  I  began — 

'  A  moment  more,  if  you  please,'  said  Mr.  Washington, 
'  and  you  will  see  what  a  curious  web  human  history  is  ; 
do  you  recollect,  Mrs.  Christopher,  having  an  accident 
wlion  you  were  quite  a  httle  girl  ?  ' 

'  I  do,*  she  said,  '  quite  well,  I  recollect  once  walking 
with  my  father  and  otliers,  by  the  river  side  at  Mal- 
done  Edge,  and  I  recollect  falling  into  the  river  when 
I  had  run  away  by  myself  to  gather  some  primroses  on 
the  bank." 

'  And  what  became  of  you  after  you  had  fallen  into  the 
river  ?  *  Mr.  Washington  enquired. 

'  I  don't  know  exactly,  but  my  father  told  me  that 
some  one  jumped  in  and  saved  me.' 

'  That  is  quite  correct,'  said  Mr.  Washington,  '  now  let 
me  tell  you  that  I  was  the  "  some  one  "  that  saved  you  I ' 

'  You  were  I '  Mrs.  Christopher  exclaimed  with  the 
greatest  surprise  and  delight. 

'  I  was,  and  I  am  glad  of  it,  because  that  fact  ought  to 
give  me  some  influence  over  you  now.' 

*  Wonders  never  do  cease,'  said  I,  *  really  all  human 
life  is  a  romance  I ' 

'  I  am  glad  to  see  you,'  said  Mrs.  Christopher,  '  now 
you  must  remain  until  Christy  comes  home.' 

'  But  how  do  you  propose  to  use  your  influence,  my 
friend  ?  '  said  I,  turning  to  Washington. 

'  For  an  excellent  purpose,'  said  he, '  nothing  less  than 
to  get  Mrs.  Christopher  and  her  mother  to  make  a  clean 
breast  of  this  bad  business — .' 

*  The  very  word  I  have  used  this  morning.' 
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'  Yes  it  is,'  Mrs.  Christopher  added,  her  bright  eyes 
turning  with  a  look  of  gladness  upon  Washington. 

*  Well  then,'  Washington  continued,  '  so  fjEu:  we  are  all 
agreed  ;  now  you  must  begin  on  a  new  foundation/ 

'  My  good  friend,'  said  I,  touched  with  his  earnest  hope- 
fulness, '  do  you  know  how  the  case  really  stands  ?  ' 

'  I  don't  know  the  case  in  its  details,'  he  replied,  '  but 
of  course  I  have  my  painful  suspicions/ 

*  What  would  you  say,'  I  continued, '  if  it  was  in  my 
power  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  said  suspicions  ? ' 

'  Well,  I  don't  think  it  is  in  your  power  to  increase 
them ;  I  cannot  tell  what  you  can  do  in  the  way  of 
reduction.' 

I  told  Mr.  Washington  the  whole  of  the  case  so  far  as  I 
knew  it,  carefully  manipulating  the  argument  in  favour  of 
secrecy  so  as  to  give  the  defendants  all  the  advantage  I 
could  without  lowering  the  moral  standard  which  I  had 
felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  set  up.  I  had  hardly  finished 
the  narrative  when  Washington  fervently  exclaimed — 

'Thank  God!  the  case  is  not  half  so  complicated 
as  I  had  supposed,  just  a  case  of  duty  struggling  with 
fear.' 

'  And  coming  to  the  worse,'  I  added. 

*  Coming  to  the  worse  certainly,  as  you  say,  but  we  now 
see  clearly  what  remains  to  be  done.' 

'  And  what  is  that,  Mr.  Washington,  according  to  your 
notions  ?  '  said  I. 

'  Immediate  and  open  confession !  That  is  God's  law 
for  all  sin.' 

'  That  is  the  doctrine  which  I  have  been  preaching, 
this  very  morning,'  said  I. 

'  And  with  what  effect  ?  '  Mr.  Washington  enquired. 
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'  The  right  effect,  sir,  I  assure  you,'  said  I ;  '  it  will  be 
done  Mrs.  Christopher,  won*t  it  ?  ' 

'  Oh  sir,'  she  said,  '  I  would  willingly  kneel  in  the  dust 
and  ask  everybody's  pardon ! ' 

^  Bless  the  child ! '  Mr.  Washington  exclaimed,  *  she  has 
a  good  heart  I '  And  having  said  so  he  manifested  as 
tender  an  emotion  as  could  have  been  displayed  by  the 
soundest  churchman  in  Christendom.  In  fact,  we  were 
all  broken  down  considerably,  and  without  reflecting  what 
would  have  been  proper  where  the  ecclesiastical  senti- 
ments of  the  party  were  so  much  divided  we  sat  in  perfect 
silence  far  a  few  moments. 

'  Here  is  Christy  I '  said  I,  looking  out  of  the  front  win- 
dow,  '  I  am  glad  we  shall  see  him.' 

Before  I  had  finished  the  sentence  Mrs.  Christopher 
had  run  downstairs  to  open  the  door  and,  no  doubt,  to 
make  some  private  communication.  In  less  than  a  minute 
after,  the  Squire  himself  made  his  appearance,  evidently 
labouring  under  intense  excitement. 

'  You  will  protect  us,  won't  you ; '  Mrs.  Christopher 
whispered  to  Mr.  Washington  and  myself. 

'  Deception  I  treachery  1 '  the  Squire  exclaimed,  and 
thus  bounded  from  the  extreme  of  prolixity  to  the  ex- 
treme of  conciseness. 

Mrs.  Christopher  buried  her  face  in  her  hands  and 
sobbed  ;  Mr.  Christopher  stood  by  her  like  a  faithful 
husband ;  Mr.  Washington  drew  himself  up  in  his  chair 
and  looked  prepared  for  consequences  ;  and  I  alone  was 
able  to  offer  a  remark — 

'  My  dear  Mr,  Fogden,'  said  I,  '  do  calm  yourself  for  a 
few  moments  1 ' 
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'The  respectability  of  a  name  which  has  never  been 
associated  with  any  circumstances — ' 

'  Yes,  yes,  my  good  friend,'  I  interposed,  '  your  name 
has  nothing  to  fear — ' 

*  Considering  the  manner  in  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  train  my  family — ' 

'Yes,  Squire,  there  are  various  methods  of  training 
families,'  said  I,  '  and  you  have  tried  yours.' 

'  What  has  been  done  for  the  best,  should  be  taken  for 
the  best,'  Mr.  Washington  remarked  in  an  oracular  tone. 

The  Squire  looked  at  him  and  said  in  a  tone  quite  as 
oracular — 

'  The  training  of  our  families  in  the  virtues  which  alone 
exposes  the  deep  and  true  condition  of  those  mingled  and 
variously  related  afiairs — ' 

'  That  is  it ! '  said  I, '  that  is  it ;  you  have  now  tapped 
the  right  vein/ 

'  Would  we,  then,'  he  continued, '  be  reduced  to  humilia- 
tions which  while  they  provoke  the  natural  resentment, 
which  if  unchecked — ' 

'  Undoubtedly,'  I  remarked,  '  there  are  natural  resent- 
ments, but  there  is  no  need  for  you  to  be  humiliated.' 

'  Not  a  bit  of  it,'  said  Christy. 

'  0  Christy,  I  am  sure  there  is,'  his  wife  mournfully 
added. 

'  Not  in  the  slightest  degree  Mr.  Fogden,  I  do  assure 
you,'  said  Mr.  Washington. 

*  Those  humihations  which  distress  the  spirit  under 
conditions  which  men  of  a  certain  extraordinary,  not  to 
say—' 

'  There,'  said  I,  '  your  position  is  impregnable,  and  I 
sympathise  with  your  feelings.' 
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'  Then  look  at  the  unique  temperament  by  which  it  has 
pleased  the  Sovereign  Disposer — ' 

'  Very  unique,'  said  Christy,  whom  I  motioned  to  be 
quiet,  as  the  circumstances  admitted  of  nothing  but 
gravity. 

*  In  a  locality  in  which  my  name  and  the  name  of  my 
respected  ancestors,  has  stood  for  generations — ' 

'  And  will  stand  for  generations  longer,'  Mr.  Washington 
interposed. 

'  And  increase  in  honour,'  said  I, '  long  after  you  have 
gone  to  your  reward  Mr.  Fogden.' 

'Consider,'  said  Mr.  Washington,  'there  are  more 
things  to  be  looked  after  than  the  protection  of  a  name.' 

'  There,' I  remarked,  'you  touch  a  wide  subject,  Mr 
Washington,  to  which  the  Squire  had  better  not  address 
himself.' 

'0  Mr.  Fogden  I  do  forgive  me,'  Mrs.  Christy  ex- 
claimed, '  do  forgive  me ;  I  don't  deserve  forgiveness,  but 
do  forgive.' 

'  Mr.  Fogden  will  forgive  you,'  I  remarked,  as  if  I  knew 
a  good  deal  about  his  inner  man. 

'  Yes  he  will,'  Mr.  Washington  added,  '  in  fact  no  man 
with  a  soul  in  him  can  hesitate.' 

'When  I  reflect  upon  the  course  or  as  I  may  say 
upon  the  development  of  those  educational  principles — ' 

'  Clearly,'  said  I,  '  you  have  a  parent's  right  to  reflect 
upon  it,  but  some  parents  don't  make  friends  of  their 
children.' 

'A  terrible  fact,'  said  Mr.  Washington,  *.and  no  good 
comes  of  such  a  course.' 

'  But  with  regard  to  education,'  said  the  Squire,  '  I 
have  always  maintained  that  under  the  paternal  rule — ' 
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*  Come,  come  fatlier,'  said  Christy, '  forgive  us  all,  and 
let  us  hear  no  more  about  it.' 

'  Christopher ! '  said  the  Squire,  '  when  I  consider  the 
mutual  relations  which  by  a  law  of  nature  subsist — ' 

'  Ah  yes,'  said  Washington  mistaking  candle  light 
for  sunrise,  *  let  us  get  to  the  law  of  nature  and  we  sliall  be 
all  right; 

*  The  law  of  nature,  sir,'  the  Squire  continued,  '  having 
been  maltreated,  not  to  say  having  been  as  it  were  stabbed 
or  brought  under — ' 

*  Either  you  like,  my  dear  sir,'  Washington  broke  in, 
'  but  "  one  drop  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin," 
come  now  bea/a^A^r.' 

'  Eegarding  myself  in  the  solemn  aspect  or  rather  legal 
relationship  and  natural  affinity  of  a  parent — ' 

'  Soy  father^  sir,  say  father,  it  is  a  tenderer  word  than 
parent,'  Washington  suggested. 

'  Better  be  a  father  than  say  he's  one,'  Christy  urged  by 
way  of  parenthesis. 

'  As  to  the  choice  of  words,'  the  Squire  gravely  replied, 
*  you  are  right  there,  sir ;  for  unless  a  word  precisely 
represents — ' 

'  Yes,'  said  I,  '  now  the  word  forgive  precisely  repre- 
sents all  that  I  wish  you  to  do.' 

'With  regard  to  forgiveness,'  the  Squire  remarked, 
'  when  it  is  considered  that  under  the  unprecedented  cir- 
cumstances— ' 

'  Undoubtedly,'  I  said  *  but  in  my  opinion  those  cir- 
cumstances had  better  not  be  considered.' 

'  Far  better  not,'  said  Washington. 

'  0  don't  consider  them ;  do  forget  them,'  Mrs.  Christo- 
pher pathetically  added,  'we  did  all  for  the  best,  I  am  sure.' 
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'  But/  said  the  Squire, '  when  men  have  been  gifted,  or 
rather  you  may  say  endowed  with  those  powers  of  reflec- 
tion which  if  trained — ' 

'  No  doubt  of  it,'  I  said, '  but  every  man  should  so  train 
his  gifts  so  as  to  be  master  of  them.' 

'  Clearly,'  said  Washington,  for  want  of  something  more 
to  the  point. 

*  Clear  as  mud,'  said  Christy,  greatly  to  his  wife's 
horror. 

'  Now  my  dear  Squire,'  said  I  in  an  earnest  tone,  wish- 
ing to  bring  the  matter  to  a  practical  termination,  '  you 
have  an  opportunity  of  showing  yourself  as  Mr.  Washing- 
ton says,  not  only  a  parent  but  a  father,  and  I  may  add 
not  only  a  father  but  a  christian,  and  that  is  the  highest 
type  of  man  ;  now  let  me,  as  your  spiritual  teacher,  have 
the  joy  of  hearing  you  call  that  girl  your  daughter, — I 
solemnly  appeal  to  you.' 

*  I  suppose,'  said  Washington  '  that  Mr.  Fogden  knows 
the  exact  circumstances  of  the  case.' 

'  Every  one  of  them,'  said  Christy, '  I  have  been  with 
him  most  of  the  morning,  and  told  him  everything,  but  I 
didn't  expect  him  to  follow  me  here.' 

'  Do  you,  then,  as  my  spiritual  adviser,  in  full  view,  and 
as  we  may  say  full  comprehension  of  the  complicated  cir- 
cumstances— ' 

'  That  is  exactly  what  I  do,  my  dear  sir,  exactly, — ^for- 
give her,  and  forget  the  circumstances.' 

'Hear,  hear,'  Mr.  Washington  earnestly  added,  and 
'  hear  hear,'  he  repeated  in  a  still  more  solemn  tone. 

'  Then  am  I  to  understand,'  the  Squire  continued, '  can 
I  forgive,  and  yet  do  honour  to  that  respectability  which 
for  generations — ' 
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*  Forgiveness  is  the  true  respectability/  said  Mr.  Wash- 
ington as  positively  as  if  an  angel  had  just  revealed  it  to 
him. 

*  It  is  easy,  sir/  said  the  Squire, '  for  those  who  view- 
ing a  subject  from  what  may  be  called  an  external 
angle — ' 

'  Bother  the  angle,'  said  Christy,  '  what  difference  can 
an  angle  make  ?  Kick  the  angle  out  of  the  road.' 

I  was  amazed  at  the  pertness  which  Christy  displayed 
throughout  the  interview,  but  not  amazed  at  the  gravity 
with  which  he  was  now  addressed — ' 

'  Christopher ! '  said  his  father,  *  consider  the  careful 
and  conscientious  manner  in  which  from  your  earliest  in- 
fancy I  have  sought — ' 

'  Yes  sir,'  I  broke  in, '  but  it  is  Mrs.  Christopher  that 
Mr.  Washington  and  I  are  anxious  about ;  say  you  forgive 
her.' 

'  But,'  the  Squire  added,  while  all  the  company  looked 
on  half  in  hope, '  ought  not  those  who  have  inflicted  the 
deep  injury — ' 

'  Certainly,'  said  I,  '  your  meaning  is  clear ;  you  mean 
they  ought  to  express  their  sorrow ; — Mrs.  Christopher, 
what  do  you  say  ?  ' 

'  0  sir,  I  hate  myself  for  having  kept  back  the  secret 
from  Mr.  Fogden,  and  I  do  hope  he  will  forgive  me.' 

*  Nothing  can  be  more  candid  and  satisfactory  than 
that,'  said  Mr.  Washington. 

'  I  don't  see  that  anything  more  is  requisite,'  said  I, 
'  and  I  don't  see  how  any  Christian  man  can  hesitate  to 
receive  it.' 

'The  claims  of  conscience  ought  always  to  be  satis- 
fied—' 
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*  A  man  should  keep  his  conscience  in  his  heart  some- 
times/ Mr.  Washington  said. 

*Well,'  said  the  Squire,  considering  what  a  strange, 
and  as  one  may  say  what  a  complicated  and  en- 
tangled— ' 

'  Quite  so,'  I  interrupted,'  quite  so ;  thank  you  Squire, 
thank  you  with  all  my  heart ;  this  sort  of  thing  is  most 
pleasant.' 

'  The  Squire  will  be  rewarded  in  his  own  heart  for 
forgiving  the  injury,'  Mr.  Washington  remarked. 

'  It  was  a  very  great  injury  indeed,'  Mrs.  Christopher 
added,  as  if  she  saw  its  dimensions  more  clearly  than 
ever. 

*  What  a  joy  the  act  of  forgiveness  must  be  to  the 
Divine  Being  himself,'  said  I. 

'  Yes,'  said  Washington,  half  reproaching  the  Squire, 
*  God  does  not  need  to  be  entreated  to  forgive,  he  waits 
to  be  gracious.' 

I  cannot  say  that  all  our  enthusiasm  surprised  the 
Squire  into  any  appropriate  emotion  ;  what  heart  he  had 
lay  much  too  far  down  to  be  reached  by  any  known 
means,  but  we  considered  the  matter  was  now  settled 
between  him  and  his  penitent  daughter-in-law,  or  at  all 
events  was  as  near  settlement  as  was  possible  with  a  man 
who  never  finished  a  sentence,  and  so  could  turn  back  at 
any  point  without  lajing  himself  open  to  the  charge  of 
inconsistency.  This  was  all  we  could  hope  to  do  in  the 
meantime.  I  knew  that  Mrs.  Fogden  would  have  to  listen 
to  many  a  dreary  discourse  upon  the  ethical  aspect  of 
the  affair,  but  since  Christopher  had  married,  she  was 
able  more  philosophically  to  meet  the  spectre  which 
haunted  her  own  house. 

Y 
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When  Mr.  Washington  and  I  had  risen  to  leave,  Mrs. 

Christopher  said — 

*  Please  don't  go  yet ;  tell  me  what  I  can  'do  to  please 
Mr.  Fogden/ 

The  question  was  a  new  one ;  even  Mrs.  Fogden  the 
elder  had  long  ago  given  up  the  solution  as  an  impossi- 
bility, but  it  showed  that  the  young  woman's  heart  was  at 
that  point  in  the  process  of  repentance  where  new  works 
became  simply  a  necessity  of  life. 

'  You  must  study  all  his  ways,'  said  Mr.  Washington, 
'  and  remember  that  the  younger  should  serve  the  elder.' 

The  doctrine  pleased  the  Squire  immensely ;  it  suited 
his  favourite  notions  of  discipUne,  and  gave  him  hope  that 
even  yet  he  would  live  to  prove  that  love  is  only  a  fiction 
except  when  regulated  by  law,  it  being  always  understood 
that  Squire  Fogden  himself  was  the  supreme  lawgiver. 

*  0  I  shall  always  do  what  he  bids  me,'  said  the 
penitent  yoimg  creature, '  won't  that  be  right  Mr.  Wash- 
ington ? ' 

'  That  wiU  be  quite  right,'  Matthew  replied,  '  and  now 
from  this  time  you  will  have  nothing  but  brightness.' 

I  never  saw  the  Squire  look  at  anyone  with  so  much 
benignity  as  he  now  looked  at  Mrs.  Christopher;  his 
principles  had  ripened  most  unexpectedly,  and  it  was  as 
if  another  child  had  been  bom  to  him  when  he  heard  her 
promise  to  olpey  him  in  all  things.  To  be  obeyed  was 
his  uppermost  ambition ;  to  see  life  developing  under  the 
strictness  of  discipline  was  to  see  as  much  of  heaven  as  he 
ever  expected  to  see  upon  earth.  I  thought  I  saw  a 
kind  of  grim  tenderness  upon  his  rigid  face,  and  certainly 
there  was  an  unusual  tone  in  his  voice  as  he  said — 

'The  rewards    of   a    lifetime    which    in    my    secret 
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reflection  I  had  almost  considered  wasted  seem  at  last  to 
be—' 

'  Yes  sir/  said  Washington,  *  it  does  not  need  a  prophet 
to  predict  a  bright  future  for  you ! ' 

I  could  see  that  Mr.  Washington  trusted  the  prophecies 
of  his  heart  rather  than  the  prophecies  of  his  head,  and  I 
felt  drawn  towards  him  as  I  remembered  the  story  of  his 
many  troubles.  To  me  it  is  the  finest  and  mellowest  of 
music  to  hear  sorrow  prophesying  joy  ;  it  is  hke  a  song 
of  morning  sounding  on  a  dark  and  stormy  night. 

'  I  am  sure  I  will  gladly  do  anything  in  my  power  to 
please  him ;  I  will  love  you  and  obey  you  Mr.  Fogden  ' 

'  Do  you  hear  what  Mrs.  Christopher  says,  my  dear  sir, 
said  I,  *  don't  you  feel  a  new  life  in  you  ? ' 

'  With  regard  to  what  my  erring  and  penitent  daughter- 
in-law  has  just  said,  of  course  the  obligations  and  require- 
ments of  the  law  of  God — ' 

*  Exactly,'  said  I,  'God's  law  is  love^  there  is  no  other — 
come  now  let  me  see  you  give  Mrs.  Christopher  your 
hand.' 

In  this  case  I  suited  the  action  to  the  word  by  helping 
the  Squire  to  raise  his  hand  ;  Mrs.  Christopher  needed  no 
help ;  she  sprang  towards  the  Squire  most  eagerly,  and 
as  soon  as  I  saw  this  unexpected  consummation  of  our 
wishes  Mr.  Washington  and  I  wished  all  the  parties  many 
days  and  many  joys  and  then  took  our  departure. 

When  I  reached  the  door  I  beckoned  Christy  and  took 
him  aside  for  a  moment. 

'  I  hardly  understand  the  manner  in  which  you  have 
been  talking  to-day,'  said  I,  '  why  did  you  speak  so  off- 
handedly ? ' 

'  Why,'  said  he,  *  I  dare  say  it  was  partly  because  I  was 

T  2 
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used  to  the  whole  story,  and  partly  because  all  my  prin- 
cipal acquaintances  know  it.' 

'  Have  you  told  them,  then  P ' 

'  Long  ago ;  at  least  I  have  told  all  the  young  fellows 
whose  good  opinion  I  care  about.' 

'  Tlien  you  don't  care  much  about  the  effect  of  the  in- 
evitable disclosure  ? ' 

'  Not  a  straw,  even  though  you  were  to  tell  it  all  from 
the  parish  pulpit  next  Sunday.' 

I  could  not  remain  longer,  though  I  had  many  ques- 
tions to  put  had  time  allowed. 

*  This  is  a  most  singular  business  altogether,'  said  I  to 
Washington  as  we  got  out  to  the  open  highroad. 

*A  very  strange  freak  of  the  devil,  indeed,'  said 
Washington,  '  but  as  usual  he  will  outwit  himself.' 

*  And  have  you  any  clear  recollections  of  Mrs.  Christo- 
pher's father  ? '  said  I. 

*  0  no ;  I  was  quite  a  boy  when  he  used  to  come  to 
our  house  and  of  course  I  took  very  little  notice  of  him  ; 
I  don't  suppose  I  should  have  remembered  the  name  but 
for  having  pulled  his  little  girl  out  of  the  river.  I  have 
no  recollection  whatever  of  Mr.  Gladdon's  appearance, 
and  as  for  Mrs.  Gladdon  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  saw 
her  until  I  was  here  last.' 

'  Then  your  connection  with  this  business  is  quite  inci- 
dental, and  in  fact  unintentional  ? ' 

'  Entirely  so,  from  beginning  to  end ;  I  had  no  more 
idea  of  the  part  I  was  playing  than  an  unborn  child.' 

'  How  mysteriously,  but  how  thoroughly  and  irresist- 
ibly providence  does  work,'  said  I  in  a  thoughtful  manner, 
as  if  I  had  suddenly  come  face  to  face  with  God.  *  Let 
us  turn  into  this  quiet  lane  and  talk  about  it.' 
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We  leaned  upon  a  gate  which  opened  into  a  wide  and 
undulating  field,  and  were  quiet  for  a  moment. 

'  Ay  sir  it  is  a  wonderful  universe  after  all/  said 
Washington,  '  and  one  sees  its  wonderfulness  quite  as 
often  in  so-called  little  things  as  in  so-called  great ;  every 
daisy  in  that  field  is  as  dependent  upon  God  as  the 
sun  is.' 

'  But  every  daisy  seems  to  be  independent  of  every  other 
daisy,  while  every  man  seems  to  be  dependent  on  every 
other  man.' 

'  We  cannot  tell  that,'  said  Washington,  *  even  daisies 
grow  under  certain  conditions.' 

'  And  not  a  stain  of  guilt  upon  one  of  them  I '  said  I. 

'  That  is  certain,'  Mr.  Washington  replied,  *  yet  I  would 
rather  be  a  guilty  man  than  the  grandest  inanimate 
object  in  creation  I ' 

'  You  have  high  ideas  of  manhood,'  said  I, '  you  have 
told  me  so  in  former  conversations.' 

'  I  think,'  said  he, '  that  man  is  the  next  highest  word 
to  God  ;  even  in  my  greatest  sorrows  I  have  felt  that  it 
was  something  to  have  capacity  enough  to  suffer  so 
much ;  for  what  is  sorrow  but  the  complement  of  joy  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  said  I,  *  but  then  there  is  the  capacity  for  sin- 
ning as  well  as  for  suffering;  look  at  the  case  now 
before  us.' 

'  True,  but  he  who  could  not  sin  could  not  worship  ; 
it  takes  a  great  angel  to  make  a  great  devil.' 

'  And  yet,'  said  I, '  little  natures  seem  able  to  do  great 
mischief ;  look  at  this  so-called  Barnabas  Gladdon.' 

*I  don't  know  about  mischief,'  Mr.  Washington  re- 
pUed,  *  I  think  we  are  apt  to  make  mistakes  about  mis- 
chief;  I  dare  say  you  have  noticed  that  sometimes  your 
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shadow  has  been  twice  the  length  of  your  body,  according 
to  the  angle  of  light,  yet  it  was  only  a  shadow  after  all ; 
and  even  with  regard  to  this  miserable  impostor  we 
cannot  say  that  it  is  all  mischief ;  look  at  that  poor  young 
creature  we  have  just  left,  depend  upon  it  she  is  a 
stronger  woman  for  the  bitter  experience  through  which 
she  has  passed,  and  for  my  own  part  I  would  not  give  up 
the  smallest  wrinkle  in  my  own  heart.' 

*  I  must  confess,  Washington,'  said  I,  '  that  you  put 
me  to  shame  ;  you  seem  to  think  yourself  the  richer  for 
your  sorrows.' 

'  So  I  am,'  said  he, '  they  help  me  to  find  joy  where 
other  people  cannot  discover  it,  and  they  give  a  new 
value  to  the  mercies  of  the  day.' 

'  I  don't  seem  to  have  had  much  sorrow  upon  the 
whole,'  said  I, '  my  lot  has  been  pretty  even,  as  the  world 
goes.' 

'  Sir,'  said  Washington,  '  I  never  truly  prayed  until  I 
knew  what  grief  was ;  sorrow  seems  to  evoke  the  highest 
aspirations,  and  to  set  the  soul  to  work  on  the  highest 
problems,  by  creating  a  distaste  for  trifles  and  turning 
the  heart  fully  upon  God.' 

'  And,'  said  I,  *  you  have  no  doubt  felt  the  value  of 
such  experience,  in  your  preaching.' 

'  That  is  true,'  said  he, '  it  was  the  greatest  sufferer 
who  spoke  as  never  man  spoke,  and  in  a  lower  sense  this 
is  true  of  his  servants.' 

The  approach  of  persons  whom  we  could  not  see 
caused  us  to  suspend  conversation.  As  the  steps  became 
more  distinct  we  turned  round,  and,  such  are  the  sudden 
transitions  of  life,  who  should  we  see  but  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Annerson ! 
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'  What  an  affair ! '  Mrs.  Annerson  exclaimed  the  moment 
she  caught  sight  of  me,  '  but  who  could  have  expected 
anything  better  ? ' 

'  A  singular  business  certainly/  said  I. 

'  Ha,  ha,  you  may  well  say  singular,'  Annerson  broke 
in,  '  didn't  I  always  say  that  the  vile  old  rogue  would 
come  to  a  bad  end.' 

I  had  no  recollection  that  Mr.  Annerson  had  pre- 
dicted such  a  lot  for  Mr.  Barnabas  Gladdon,  but  from 
the  general  tone  of  his  mind  I  had  no  doubt  that  he 
would  be  glad  to  see  the  Particular  Baptist  cutting  a  poor 
jSgure  in  life. 

'  Always  said  it,  sir,  always,'  Annerson  continued, 
*  and  I  hope  the  hangman  will  have  him  yet.' 

'  Be  merciful,'  said  Mr.  Washington,  '  send  nobody  to 
the  hangman  if  you  can  help  it.' 

'  This  old  man  was  born  to  be  hanged,'  Mrs.  Annerson 
rejoined,  '  and  the  sooner  he  does  his  duty  the  better.' 

'  The  swearing  old  wretch,'  said  Annerson,  '  squirting  ^ 
his  dirty  water  upon  everybody  as  if  he  had  been  a  fire- 
engine.' 

'But  Mrs.  Christopher,  poor  thing,'  Mrs.  Annerson 
benevolently  exclaimed,  '  whatever  will  she  do  ? ' 

'  Do  ? '  said  Washington,  '  why  she  will  do  nothing  ; 
nobody  can  say  a  word  against  her' 

'  But  of  course,'  Mrs.  Annerson  replied,  *  she  cannot 
think  of  remaining  in  this  neighbourhood.' 

'  Not  a  day,  I  should  think,'  Annerson  added. 

*  Time  will  show,'  I  said,  '  Mrs.  Christopher  is  a  re- 
markably fine  young  woman,  and  deserves  our  sympathy.' 

'  A  fine  young  woman  she  may  be,  but  look  what  a 
scandal  has  risen.' 
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*  No  doubt  of  it,  Mrs,  Annerson/  I  continued,  *  but  the 
blame  must  be  their's  who  raised  it ;  don't  blame  other 
people/ 

*  Nothing  of  the  kind  ever  occurred  in  my  fiEunily,'  she 
answered,  *  or  I  think  it  would  have  broken  my  heart' 

'  Not  a  bit  of  it,'  was  Annerson's  concisely  expressed 
opinion. 

'  Do  you  know,  Mrs.  Annerson,  how  the  family  rela- 
tions really  stand  ? '  I  enquired. 

*We  have  just  come  from  Mrs.  Gladdon's,*  she  an- 
swered, '  where  we  have  heard  a  few  things,  but  I  cannot 
make  a  clear  story  of  it  at  all.' 

*  Hang  your  clear  stories,'  said  Annerson, '  that  old  rip 
wasn't  her  husband,  only  a  lodger,  and  this  girl  wasn't 
his,  not  a  blood-drop's  relation,  that's  what  I  made  out, 
and  if  I  saw  the  old  withered  vagabond  I  would  take  the 
law  into  my  own  hands  ;  scandalous  old  wretch,  with  an 
eye  that  blinked  like  an  owl's,  look  at  the  abusive  Ian- 

» guage  he  used  to  me  more  than  once  ! ' 

My  first  impulse  was  to  direct  Annerson's  attention  to 
certain  moral  laws  which  he  was  in  danger  of  violating, 
but  remembering  that  pearls  should  not  be  thrown  before 
swine  I  did  not  draw  upon  my  moral  resources. 

'  I  trust  you  will  take  care  not  to  hurt  Mrs.  Christopher's 
feelings,'  Mr.  Washington  said  to  Mrs.  Annerson. 

'Indeed  I  shan't  hurt  her  feelings,'  was  the  answer, 
'  for  I  shall  put  myself  into  her  position  and  tell  her  what 
I  should  do.' 

'  And  pray  what  would  you  do  ? ' 

'  Why  of  course  I  should  leave  the  neighbourhood  and 
go  to  some  unknown  place  and  spend  the  remainder  of 
my  days.' 
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*  I  wish  some  folks  would  do  so/  said  Annerson  without 
descending  to  particulars. 

'  You  mean  me  I  know  well  enough,'  she  retorted, '  but 
good  characters  need  no  hiding  ;  take  that^  my  man  1 ' 

'  If  you  do  anything  to  give  that  young  woman  a 
moment's  pain,  you  are  worse  than  Gladdon,'  said  Mr. 
Washington. 

'0  sir  you  cannot  frighten  me,'  said  Mrs.  Annerson, 
'why  you  speak  as  if  you  were  the  young  woman's 
father  1' 

*  I  am  the  protector  of  every  person  young  or  old  who 
is  likely  to  fall  into  unkind  hands,'  said  Washington. 

'  Ah,  you  say  that  because  you  are  a  dissenter,  and  of 
course  it  is  natural  that  one  dissenter  should  stand  by 
another.' 

'  Dissenter  or  no  dissenter,'  said  Annerson, '  if  I  catch 
the  old  thief  he  shall  know  the  weight  of  my  hand.' 

Mr.  Washington  would  have  replied,  but  I  interposed 
and  broke  up  the  unpleasant  colloquy  in  a  manner  that 
showed  I  was  much  annoyed. 

As  Mr.  Washington  and  I  walked  towards  the  Par- 
sonage we  recurred  to  our  graver  reflections. 

'  It  is  a  wonderful  universe,'  I  remarked,  '  one  wonders 
that  God  can  sit  on  his  throne  and  tolerate  this  sin.' 

'  That  is  a  mark  of  impatience  and  not  of  strength  on 
our  part,'  Mr.  Washington  answered,  *  we  have  got  into  a 
false  way  of  measuring  time  and  calculating  forces ;  our 
wisdom  is  often  the  most  foolish  part  of  us.' 

'  That  is  true,'  said  I,  *  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  what 
good  purpose  God  can  have  in  permitting  such  things 
at  all.' 

'  Difficult  if  viewed  in  a  certain  aspect,'  said  Washington, 
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'  but  not  so  difficult  if  viewed  in  another.     Everything, 
so  at  least  it  seems  to  me,  depends  upon  the  altitude  of 
vision.     We  think  tliat  we  should  not  permit  such  and 
such  things  if  we  were  at  the  head  of  affairs,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  without  going  into  the  merits  of  the  case 
at  all,  God  does  permit  them ;  here,  then,  we  set  up  an 
antagonism  between  our  sentiment  and  God's  actual  rule. 
I  think  this  consideration  should  cause  us  to  revise  our 
impulsive  constructions  of  his  government.     What  if  God 
permit  such  and  such  things  as  an  element  in  that  pro- 
longed and   varied  education  by  which  he  is  training 
man?' 

'  No  doubt  of  it,'  said  I, '  from  the  nature  of  the  case  it 
must  be  so,  yet  I  confess  to  a  wonder  whether  the  same 
results  could  not  have  been  reached  by  less  painful  pro- 
cesses. There  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  destruction 
before  the  building  is  begun.' 

'That  wonder,'  said  he,  'is  not  confined  to  yourself; 
'  I  suppose  all  reflective  men  share  it  more  or  less ;  I  was 
a  good  deal  under  its  influence  until  the  spell  was  broken 
by  hard  discipline.  I  was  then  obhged  to  get  back  to 
first  principles  that  I  might  feel  myself  on  a  sure  footing, 
and  since  then  I  have  always  preached  to  myself  the 
gospel  of  patience.' 

'  And  had  you  a  willing  hearer  ?'  I  enquired. 

'  Sometimes  a  rather  querulous  one  I  must  admit,'  said 
he,  '  but  growingly  hopeful.  I  often  think,  though, 
whether  Christ's  sorrows  might  have  been  spared,  or 
whether  they  might  not  have  been  less ;  I  often  wonder 
why  he  should  have  been  exceeding  sorrowful  even  unto 
deaths  and  then  I  begin  to  think  that  somehow  that  great 
sorrow  of  his  will  be  the  security  of  redeemed  men  and 
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even  of  angels  in  heaven ;  there  is  the  mystery !  that 
sorrow  should  have  broken  Christ's  heart  I ' 

*  Yes,'  said  I, '  a  bible  that  would  have  told  more  would 
have  been  very  acceptable  to  us.' 

'  And  yet,'  he  continued  without  heeding  my  remark, 
'in  the  present  world  we  do  not  gather  all  the  good 
results  of  the  penal  or  suffering  side  of  life ;  I  expect 
there  will  be  large  compensations  to  receive  when  we 
commence  the  better  era.' 

'  That  may  be,'  said  I,  *  but  I  think  your  reflections 
are  a  little  off  the  line  which  I  started.  Now  take  this 
case  of  Gladdon's  :  here  we  have  a  wretch  of  the  most 
repulsive  type ;  a  hypocrite,  a  liar,  and  a  person  alto- 
gether detestable;  this  man  professedly  holds  a  secret 
which  would  bring  misery  if  not  ruin  upon  a  whole 
family,  and  this  secret  he  turns  to  the  most  selfish  ad- 
vantage, and  then  completes  a  most  miserable  career  to 
the  disgust  of  all  good  men ;  would  it  not  produce  a  good 
effect  upon  society  if  God  were  to  strike  such  men  dead 
in  the  very  beginning  of  their  wicked  ways  ? ' 

'  Then  what  would  become  of  you  and  me  under  such 
a  penal  system  ? '  Mr.  Washington  enquired. 

'  Well  but,'  I  rephed, '  we  have  not  been  guilty  of  such 
atrocious  outrages.' 

'  Then,'  said  he,  *  I  think  you  are  taking  hold  of  the 
argument  by  the  wrong  end.' 

*  How  do  you  make  that  out  ? '  I  enquired. 

^You  are  apparently  proceeding  upon  the  principle 
that  God  should  punish  certain /or m^  of  sin ;  now  that, 
I  take  it,  is  a  deadly  sophism  which  is  operating  most 
disastrously  in  religious  thought ;  it  is  not  the  form  but 
the  fact  that  is  hateful  to  God,  so  that  if  he  were  to  com- 
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mence  the  kind  of  retribution  you  speak  of  what  would 
be  our  fiite  ? ' 

'  Your  doctrine  is  sound,  I  must  confess/ 

'  Don't  mistake  me  as  an  apologist  for  Gladden,  but  it 
does  strike  me  that  the  difference  between  one  sinner  and 
another  will  be  found  to  be  more  in  form  than  in  reality, 
when  God  lets  his  light  shine  upon  it.' 

*  Then,  too,'  said  I,  '  there's  a  good  deal  in  detection ; 
you  see  Gladdon's  sin  is  known  and  ours  is  not/ 

^  A  most  important  point,'  said  Washington,  *  remind- 
ing me  of  an  incident  in  the  Great  life  which  always 
touches  my  heart ;  you  remember  that  when  Christ  told 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  that  the  man  who  was  without 
sin  might  cast  the  first  stone  at  the  poor  sinfiil  woman, 
and  you  remember  how  they  left  the  woman  alone  with 
Christ?' 

'  A  glorious  story ! '  said  I. 

*  And  not  the  less  glorious,'  Mr.  Washington  continued, 
'  because  so  full  of  practical  suggestion,  and  now,  it  strikes 
me,  that  if  we  look  at  it  we  may  get  something  for  oiu: 
own  guidance  in  this  case  of  Gladdon's.' 

'  Indeed ! '  said  I, '  take  time,  and  tell  me  how  the  thing 
strikes  you.' 

'  Why  the  first  thing  that  strikes  me,'  said  he,  *  is  the 
possibility  of  taking  an  interest  in  crime  merely  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  religious  partisanship.  What  did  the 
plaintiffs  care  for  the  spirituality  and  sanctity  of  the  law  ? 
They  took  an  interest  in  the  case  merely  to  test  the  spirit 
of  the  Eevolutionist ;  they  wanted  to  know  what  He 
would  do  ;  and  is  there  not  a  possibiUty  of  your  taking 
an  interest  in  Gladdon's  case  merely  to  show  how  bad  the 
dissenters  are  ? ' 
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^  Mr.  Washington ! '  I  exclaimed,  *  you  are  really  too 
hard  upon  me.' 

'  Not  at  all,'  said  he, '  I  merely  wish  to  point  out  the 
difference  between  real  philanthropy  and  that  ethical 
sportsmanship  which  dehghts  in  nailing  certain  skins  to 
the  barndoor  in  proof  of  the  sportsman's  skill  and  success.' 

*  So  you  think  I  have  got  a  good  skin  to  nail  to  the 
front  door  of  the  parish  church,  eh  ? ' 

'  You  might  be  tempted  to  nail  it  there,  I  confess,  but 
take  care  not  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  your  prize.' 

*  No  fear,  Washington,'  said  I,  '  no  fear ;  men  of  all 
persuasions  and  denominations  may  be  good  or  may  be 
bad,  and  I  dare  say  that,  if  I  were  to  challenge  you,  you 
could  produce  a  bad  clergyman  for  every  bad  dissenting 
preacher  that  I  might  be  able  to  name;  in  fact  I  see 
more  and  more,  thanks  to  your  manliness  and  candour, 
that  this  stone-throwing  business  is  one  that  can  be  done 
effectually  only  by  clean  hands.' 
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cnAPTER  xxn. 

'  Welcome  preen  headland,  firm  beneath  his  feet. 
Welcome  the  friendly  bank's  refreshing  seat.' 

Blookpislb. 

MR.  WASHINGTON  remained  overnight  as  a  guest 
at  the  Parsonage,  notwithstanding  his  still  being  an 
obstinate  schismatic.  The  fact  is  that  schismatics  require 
food  and  lodging  quite  as  much  as  men  whose  traditions 
and  aspirations  are  of  the  soundest  order,  and  as  a  general 
rule  their  opinion  of  such  conveniences  is  tolerably  just 
Matthew  Washington  ate  his  food  and  attended  to  his 
toUet  as  if  his  churchmanship  had  never  been  challenged, 
as  if,  in  fact,  his  head  had  never  entertained  an  erroneous 
notion.  Nor  did  the  domestic  appointments  appear  to 
make  the  slightest  impression  upon  his  obstinate  mind. 
It  would  be  most  uncandid  on  my  part  to  conceal  that  I 
had  secretly  hoped  that  the  said  comfortable  appointments 
might  have  had  a  penitential  effect  upon  the  resolute  rene- 
gade, but  the  generous  hope  was  ignominiously  quenched. 
The  night  which  is  now  more  particularly  in  question 
was  one  on  which  Sleep  utterly  rejected  my  most  impor- 
tunate entreaties ;  in  many  a  posture  I  prayed  her  to 
calm  me ;  with  many  a  sigh  I  besought  her  most  clement 
consideration.  Faihng  in  this,  I  ventured  upon  a  stroke 
of  impious  coquetry  by  openly  hinting,  with  a  strong 
mental  reservation,  that  a  night  spent  in  meditation  was 
by  no  means  wasted,  and  that  consequently  I  should  not 
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again  pray  the  nocturnal  goddess  to  seal  my  eyelids  with 
her  slumbrous  spell.  This  independent  poUcy  served  me 
no  good  stead ;  Sleep  was  equally  inexorable,  whether  I 
prayed  for  her  presence  or  declined  her  services ; — so  I 
gave  myself  up  to  the  vexations  of  memory  and  the  tor- 
tures of  speculation,  while  other  people  slept  and  dreamed 
and  forgat  the  cares  of  daily  life.  It  must  be  owned  that 
envy  will  occasionally  assail  the  purest  heart  when  a  bed- 
fellow is  enjoying  repose  or  smiling  under  the  spell  of  a 
happy  dream.  Think  of  it  I  You  toss,  he  rests ;  your 
eyes  are  wide  open,  his  see  nothing  ;  your  head  aches  or 
burns,  his  carries  neither  burden  nor  fire  ;  you  are  in  the 
world  when  the  world  has  a  right  to  expect  to  be  relieved 
of  your  presence,  he  is  in  upper  climes  drinking  at  foun- 
tains which  never  intoxicate  the  brain  or  looking  at 
beauties  which  never  tire  the  eye.  You  feel  yourself 
almost  a  thief  as  you  look  into  the  darkness  and  listen  for 
the  creakings  and  flappings  which  may  be  heard  in  the 
stillest  room  at  midnight ;  you  had  no  right  to  be  looking 
and  listening  ;  it  was  mean  of  you  ;  you  were  taking  ad- 
vantage of  your  bedfellow's  unconsciousness,  and  however 
valuable  the  thoughts  which  the  fevered  brain  conceived, 
you  know  that  they  are  unholy  spoil  and  there  is  no  bless- 
ing in  such  ill-gotten  wealth.  I  felt  all  this,  and  much 
more,  on  the  sleepless  night  now  in  question.  The  night 
doubled  its  length  by  some  spiteful  necromancy.  It 
would  never  end.  The  clock,  too,  was  in  the  conspiracy ; 
if  it  was  not  standing  through  positive  obstinacy,  it  was 
staggering  and  dallying  as  if  Time  had  contemptuously 
disowned  it.  The  Morning  would  not  come ;  it  had 
missed  its  way,  or  forgotten  to  return.  I  looked  for  it, 
but  no  star  shed  a  sign  of  hope  upon  my  troubled  eyes. 
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Down  again,  and  again  up,  another  look  brought  another 
disappointment,  further  waiting  made  the  brain  sorer  and 
the  heart  heavier.     At  last, — but  so  long  was  that  last 
in  coming ! — there  was  a  glimmer  along  the  eastern  hori- 
zon, a  poor  dull  glimmer  which  appeared  to  liav6  no 
particular  meaning.     Down  again  and  again  up,  and  now 
the  ghmmer  has  brightened  much  ;  so  much  I     I  resolved 
to  watch  how  Morning  introduces  herself  to  our  hemi- 
sphere ;  how  the  Glimmer  becomes  a  Day  I     A  dear, 
sweet,  full  note  from  a  near  bush  told  me  that  praise 
could  not  come  too  soon  after  light.     Another  note,  and 
still  another,  from  this  bush,  from  that  shrub,  from  yonder 
hedge,  nothing  but  music.     It  was  like  a  new  rendering 
of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis, — ^Let  there  be  light,  tten 
every  living  creature  that  moveth,  then   'man  in  our 
image  after  our  Kkeness.'     Why  should  not  the  birds  lead 
the  music  of  the  world  ?    They  not  only  claim  a  conunon 
origin,  but  an  elder  lineage  than  man's.    While  Adam 
was  yet  in  the  dust,  the  fowl  was  flying  '  in  the  open  fir- 
mament of  heaven ; '  before  man  had  printed  his  little 
gamut,  the  birds  had  sung  their  song ;  why  depose  them 
from  their  divine  precedence  ?     Sing  on,  little  minstrels, 
keep  the  right  of  your  ancient  charter  I     They  did  sing 
on  the  morning  of  my  sleepless  night ;  sang  as  sweetly, 
sang  as  clearly,  as  if  I  had  awakened  from  a  long  un- 
troubled dream.     I  did  not,  could  not,  chide  them ;  as 
they  piped  and  triUed,  as  they  chirped  and  warbled,  I 
watched  the  sky  with  keen  and  thrilling  interest.     There 
was  no  noise  along  the  pathway  of  the  morning  ;  no  sign 
of  haste,  or  surge  of  tumult,  yet  a  great  Victory  was  being 
won  before  my  eyes!     No  herald  blew  a  trumpet,  no 
soldier  waved  a  banner,  yet  Night  was  being  slain  and  a 
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new  throne  was  being  set  up.  Wonderful  victory !  The 
ruins  of  darkness  were  made  beautiful  by  the  transfigiu*ing 
light,  and  the  hill-tops  brightened  as  if  a  smile  had  fallen 
on  them.  The  hill-tops,  I  say,  for  the  Morning,  as  if  in 
a  capricious  modd,  appeared  to  have  come  with  a  partial 
benediction.  The  valleys  were  still  in  shadow.  Does 
God  care  for  the  lowly  ?  The  answer  came  soon,  came 
in  great  broad  sweeps  of  sunshine,  filling  the  valley  with 
mellow  beauty,  making  all  the .  hill-sides  gleamingly 
bright,  and  silvering  the  very  stones  in  its  affluent  and 
lavish  generosity.  And  all  so  quietly !  The  eye  saw 
much  ;  the  ear  heard  nothing.  At  no  moment  was  even 
so  much  as  a  footfall  heard ;  not  a  flutter  of  wings,  not 
the  throb  of  a  pulse,  could  I  hear  or  feel,  though  I  sat 
alone,  quieted  by  a  solemn  wonder,  yet  quickened  by  a 
devout  and  glad  amazement.  As  the  morning  wore  on, 
a  kind  of  discontent  partially  animated  me.  I  had  been 
carried  up  to  a  point  which  I  considered  prematurely 
climacteric.  When  I  first  looked,  very  early  in  the 
morning,  the  sky  was  quite  dark  save  where  the  stars 
shivered  and  glittered  in  cold  brightness,  then  came  a 
grey  glimmering,  then  a  brighter  view ;  the  warm  light 
came  till  the  very  last  star  was  paled,  till  every  cloudlet 
glowed  with  many  colours,  till  the  great  dome  was  almost 
translucent ;  this  was  satisfactory ;  this  comforted  the 
covetous  heart,  and  yet  by  its  very  comforting  made  the 
heart  more  covetous,  for  why  did  the  light  stop  where  it 
did  ?  By  one  more  effort  it  could  have  showed  me  what 
lay  beyond  the  dome,  and  that  was  what  I  desired  to  see. 
So  very  little  more  would  have  done  it,-^only  another 
smile  and  heaven  itself  would  have  lightened  upon  me ! 
Yet  that  other  smile  did  not  come,  so  the  heart  drooped 
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in  disappointment.     I  did  not  reason  upon  the  all  thai 
had  come,  but  about  the  gleam  that  had  not  come.     Il 
was  like  an  abnipt  pause  in  a  revelation  which  was  satisfy- 
ing and  gladdening  the  heart,  like  breaking  off  at  a  comma 
when  lialf  a  line  more  would  have  brought  me  to  the 
iuU  stop.     There  I  sat,  a  man  that  had  no  power  over 
the  Morning, — greater  than  the  sun,  yet  unable  to  direct 
a  beam.     The  morning  took  no  heed  of  my  entreaty ;  in 
fipite  of  its  genial  warmth,  its  gleaming  smile,  its  glowing 
hopcfuhiess,  it  would  have  shone  as  brightly  upon  my 
grave  as  upon  my  bounding  and  thankful  heart.     True ; 
evciy  whit  as  brightly ;  caring  nothing  for  human  histories 
with  all  their  rapid  mutations,  their  momentary  joy,  their 
transient  sadness.     Thus  with  partial  yet  self-chiding  dis- 
contentment I  mused  as  the  morning  came  after  a  sleep- 
less night.    It  was  not  long  before  my  mood  changed.    A 
great  hope  swallowed  up  in  victory  the  temporary  dis- 
content.    It  told  me  that  what  I  had  seen  was  typical  of 
something  better ;  it  told  me  that  a  hght  above  the  bright- 
ness of  the  sun  would  yet  rise  upon  the  night  of  human 
affairs,  and  that  the  present  morning  in  which  I  sunned 
and  soothed  myself  was  a  dim  symbol  of  a  purer  glory. 
I  was  thankful  for  this  great  hope.     It  bade  me  look  at 
the  chiu-chyard  and   see  how  the  hght  brightened  the 
grave-stones,  and  then  told  me  that  a  fuller  hght  would 
yet  strike  down  to  the  great  deeps  of  Death  and  shed 
Morning  without  Night  on  the  eyehds  of  the  dead;  it 
bade  me  look  on  the  dusty  high  road  where  the  hght  lay 
unshadowed,  and  told  me  that  the  hght  which  shone  on 
the  traveller's  feet  was  dull  to  the  hght  which  shall  yet 
shine  in  the  pilgrim's  heart ;  it  bade  me  look  at  the  sea 
as  it  rippled  and  spangled  in  the  morning's  smile,  and  told 
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me  that  its  dazzling  dancing  sheen  was  darkness  thrice 
darkened  when  compared  with  the  city  *  whose  hght  is 
like  unto  a  stone  most  precious,  even  hke  a  jasper  stone, 
clear  as  crystal.' 

When  Mr.  Washington  made  his  appearance  I  gave 
him  to  feel  that  the  sunrise  which  I  had  seen  had  been 
transferred  to  my  own  spirit',  so  that  instead  of  talking  to 
his  interlocutor  of  yesterday  he  spoke  to  a  man  on  whom 
a  mild  and  hopeful  dawn  was  shining.  Yesterday  was 
buried  in  Morning,  and  the  bereavement  made  me  richer 
and  happier. 

'  I  was  present  at  the  birth  of  this  Morning,  Mr.  Wash- 
ington,' said  I,  '  and  what  I  have  seen  convinces  me,  if  I 
needed  such  conviction,  that  the  Source  of  power,  call  it 
what  you  please,  is  not  on  earth  but  in  heaven.' 

*I  call  it  "Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,"'  he  re- 
plied, '  and  he  maketh  the  outgoings  of  the  morning  and 
the  evening  to  rejoice.' 

'  Yes,'  said  I,  *  and  there  is  another  kind  of  morning 
yet  to  come.' 

'  What  is  that  ?  ' 

'  The  morning  of  explanation  which  shall  clear  up 
all  perplexing  questions  and  all  misunderstood  repu- 
tations.' 

'  True.  A  stimulating  thought,  that.  But  the  morning 
you  allude  to  will  do  even  more  than  you  have  said.' 

'  What  more,  Mr.  Washington,  will  it  do  ? ' 

'  It  will  show  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good.  You  ob- 
serve that  this  morning  light  shows  which  are  the  nettles 
as  well  as  which  are  the  roses  ;  and,  unless  we  shut  our 
eyes,  it  compels  us  to  see  the  difference  between  a  rotten 
tree  and  a  sound  one.' 

z2 
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'Good.  Your  judgment  is  more  critical  than  mine; 
I  had  thought  only  of  the  bright  side  of  the  question/ 

'  The  most  pleasant  thing  to  do,  no  doubt,*  said  Mr. 
Washington,  '  at  the  same  time  we  may  often  derive  ad- 
vantage from  the  recollection  that  life  has  two  sides.' 

'  I  grant  that ;  it  seems  a  pity,  though,  to  connect  any 
hideous  revelations  with  such  a  bright  and  happy  thing 
as  a  summer  morning.' 

'  A  greater  pity  still  to  go  through  the  world  with  a 
bandage  over  one  eye.' 

'  But  the  sun  makes  even  ungainly  things  look  beauti- 
ful.' 

'  Tlie  sun  never  made  a  thorn  blunter,  or  a  nettle 
better  tempered.  For  my  own  part  I  like  to  dwell  upon 
the  severe  and  noble  impartiality  of  the  sun  ;  by  the  way 
if  you  attended  my  ministry  you  would  often  hear  me 
allude  to  that  subject ;  I  get  round  upon  it  from  many 
points,  and  it  is  always  new.' 

'  Tell  me  how  ?  I  shall  be  none  the  worse  for  a  hint 
of  your  preaching.' 

'  I  do  it  principally  to  encourage  the  poor  folks — * 

'  There,  pardon  me,  you  overlook  your  rule  by  forget- 
ting that  all  people  are  not  poor.' 

'  All  my  congregation  are  poor,  though,  and  I  have 
observed  how  poor  people  like  to  have  their  attention 
drawn  to  God's  impartiality,  and  I  don't  know  of  any 
better  natural  illustration  of  that  than  is  supplied  by  the 
sun.  I  tell  them  to  look  how  the  sun  shines  as  pleasantly 
upon  the  poor  man's  cot  as  upon  the  rich  man's  hall ; 
how  it  ripens  the  poor  man's  fruit  as  well  as  the  rich 
man's ;  how  it  hangs  the  rainbow  high  enough  for  the 
saddest  eyes  to  see  it  and  read  its  lesson ;  and  in  this 
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simple  way  I  get  them  to  feel  that  they  are  not  forgotten 
in  God's  arrangements,  and  however  mean  their  social  lot 
they  may  at  any  rate  warm  themselves  at  their  Father's 
fire.' 

'  I  see  it ;  that  goes  into  the  very  next  sermon  I  make.' 

*  It  has  gladdened  some  of  the  poor  people  in  my  con- 
gregation many  a  time.' 

'  No  doubt  of  it,'  said  I, '  for  no  man  hkes  his  particular 
individuahty  to  be  overlooked ;  every  man  hkes  to  feel 
that  he  counts  one  in  the  universe.' 

*  True,  and  yet  it  seems  as  if  God  had  turned  his  back 
upon  some  people,  and  left  them  in  the  darkness  of  his 
own  shadow.  I  have  known  something  of  this  in  my  own 
experience.  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  say  that  when  I 
have  been  preaching  comfort  to  others  I  have  felt  the 
bitterness  of  my  own  lot  to  be  almost  intolerable,  and  the 
words  have  nearly  frozen  on  my  hps.' 

'  Don't  you  think,'  said  I,  '  that  it  is  a  pity  for  you  to 
tie  yourself  to  yourself  so  much  as  you  do  ?  Is  it  not 
possible  for  a  man  to  be  too  much  in  his  own  company, 
and  to  exaggerate  his  consequence  by  morbid  meditation  ? ' 

'  Undoubtedly.  Your  theory  is  probably  scientifically 
accurate,  but  will  you  show  me  how  it  can  be  reduced  to 
practice  ?     How  can  a  man  get  away  from  himself  ? ' 

'  Take  your  own  case,'  I  repUed, '  you  have  told  me  your 
history  which  is  mournful  enough  I  allow,  but  in  my 
opinion  you  only  make  it  more  mournfid  by  dwelling  upon 
it ;  now  I  would  candidly  ask  you  why  you  don't  seek  an- 
other union  in  hfe  and  start  afresh  altogether ;  I  look  upon 
you  as  quite  in  the  prime  of  Ufe.' 

'  Nay,  my  dear  sir,  a  man  can  start  only  once.  The 
day  cannot  dawn  twice.     I  live  upon  my  memories.    If 
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I  were  to  attempt  another  beginning  I  should  feel  as  if  I 
Avere  wantonly  throwing  away  all  the  elements  which 
have  made  my  character  what  it  is.  A  man  should  think 
very  gravely  before  he  discards  his  past.  What  he  gains 
in  impulse  he  may  lose  in  veneration.* 

'  But,  my  dear  fellow,  may  he  not  exhaust  the  past, 
and  drop  from  veneration  into  superstition?* 

'  All  depends  upon  tlie  temperature  of  his   love.     I 
don't  need  anyone  now  to  teach  me  that  love  has  not 
only  a  conservative  but  a  multiplying  power,  and  also  such 
a  subtle  power  of  setting  the  past  in  unexpected  and 
startUng  relations  to  the  present,  as  to  give  a  new  charm 
and  meaning  to  the  current  day.     I  feel  it  to  be  so  cer- 
tainly.    Yesterday  always  gives  me  at  least  the  lines  upon 
wliich  to  write  to-day's  events.     Don't  frighten  yourself 
with  my  supposed  morbidity,  or  imagine  that  I  take  less 
interest  in  this  bright  morning  than  you  do.     Because  a 
man  is  rich  in  graves  it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  poor  in 
hopes ;  on  the  contrary  I  find  a  hope  in  every  grave,  and 
in  the  churchyard  I  often  get  my  strongest  stimulus  to 
service  and  my  truest  solace  in  anxiety.' 

'  You  are  quite  a  puzzle  to  me,  Washington.' 

'  Not  more  than  I  am  to  myself.' 

'  And  when  do  you  expect  to  publish  a  solution  ? ' 

'  That  is  a  point  beyond  me.' 

*  I  wish  men  woidd  hve  plain  straightforward  hves  that 
don't  require  explanation.  Why  should  people  make 
puzzles  of  themselves  ? ' 

'  Now  to  me,'  said  Washington, '  what  you  call  a  plain 
straightforward  life  is  the  greatest  of  all  puzzles ;  how  any 
man  can  hve  in  such  a  world  as  this  without  getting 
himself  scarred  and  crumpled,  and  written  all  over  vnih. 
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uncouth  and  untranslateable  hieroglyphics,  is  more  than 
I  can  understand.  I  own  that  some  men  are  as  plump 
and  downy  at  seventy  as  they  were  in  their  teens ;  ede^ 
hibe^  lude^  has  been  their  creed,  and  they  have  melted 
out  of  the  world  as  easily  as  snow  has  melted  on  a  river. 
These  plain  straightforward  lives,  as  you  call  them,  are 
beyond  my  comprehension,  so  much  may  simplicity  re- 
semble mystery.' 

*  They  are  comfortable  men  to  deal  with  though.' 

'  But  poor  creatures  to  rely  upon.'  • 

*  There's  a  point  there,  certainly,'  said  I, '  a  man  some- 
times wants  something  harder  than  a  bag  of  down,  and 
something  sterner  than  a  smirk.' 

*  Yes,  then  let  him  try  what  he  can  get  from  the  plain, 
straightforward  side  of  human  hfe.' 

'  I  do  confess,  Washington,'  said  I  with  tardy  but  hearty 
candour,  *  that  you  often  make  me  feel  how  poor  I  am 
when  I  hear  you  talk.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  nothing  behind 
me ;  no  landmarks ;  no  places  where  memory  wUlingly 
lingers ;  I  get  over  my  yesterdays  very  swiftly  because 
one  day  has  been  pretty  nearly  a  duplicate  of  the  other 
all  the  way  through.  I  have  had  peace  at  home,  and 
comfort  in  the  parish,  so  things  have  glided  on  very 
smoothly.  Now  it  does  not  seem  to  be  so  with  you. 
You  dwell  on  the  past  as  a  lover  of  nature  might  expatiate 
upon  briery  lanes,  and  scented  woods,  or  autumnal  land- 
scapes. I  always  seem  to  be  beginning,  yet  I  get  no 
store.' 

'  Some  men,  though,'  he  generously  answered, '  get  by 
intuition  what  others  get  by  painful  experience.  I  don't 
reckon  you  among  the  downy  men — ' 

'  Thank  you  I '  said  I — 
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*I  iini.st  repeat,  liowever,  that  I  would  not  willingly 
}):irt  with  one  of  the  iimny  iminful  visitations  which  God 
lias  sent  me.  I  often  thnik  of  the  disciples  fearing  as  they 
entered  into  tlie  cloud,  and  yet  in  that  very  cloud,  far 
away  on  the  high  liill  tc»p,  they  received  fVom  God's  own 
lips  tlie  subhniest  revelation  which  was  ever  made  to 
men.' 

'  You  mean  in  tlie  case  of  the  Transfiguration  ?  ' 

'  Yes.' 

'  But  there  is  one  circumstance  in  connection  with  that 
event  which  some  of  you  moody  men  are  apt  to  forget, 
which  you  in  particuhir  would  appear  not  to  have  read,' 

'  Name  it.' 

'  There  was  a  man  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  who 
had  a  lunatic  son  to  be  healed.  Peter  wanted  to  stay  on 
the  top,  but  his  Master  knew  that  there  was  work  to  be 
done  at  the  bottom.' 

'Well?' 

Before  I  could  return  an  answer  about  work  being  the 
counterpart  of  contemplation  a  visitor  was  announced. 
Mrs.  Gladdon,  too,  had  spent  a  sleepless  night,  and  had 
impatiently  waited  until  she  could  with  conventional  pro- 
priety pay  a  morning  call.  The  most  superficial  observa- 
tion was  enough  to  show  traces  of  deep  and  painful  care 
upon  her  gentle  countenance.  All  the  lines  which  long 
and  eager  wistfulness  carves  upon  the  human  face  had 
been  deepened,  while  a  red  rim  around  the  eyes  told  too 
plainly  that  the  old  and  cankering  sorrow  had  been  con- 
vulsing her  with  recent  anguish.  To  be  widowed !  is  not 
that  grief  enough  ?  Yet  what  we  should  consider  the  con- 
summation of  sorrow  is  in  some  cases  but  the  beginning 
of  suffering,  the  little  hand-broad  cloud  which  widens  and 
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blackens  into  rivers  and  storms  of  rain.  God  seems  to 
begin  where  we  think  he  should  leave  off ;  even  when  he 
divides  a  sea  for  us  it  is  that  he  may  lead  us  into  a  wilder- 
ness! What  wonder  if  we  complain?  As  if  we  were 
more  compassionate  than  God — as  if  a  dewdrop  could 
know  the  tumult  and  trouble  of  a  sea !  We  can  only 
work,  however,  according  to  the  compass  and  quality  of 
our  nature.  So  Matthew  Washington  and  I  pitied  the 
poor  widow  whose  own  simplicity  and  unreasoning 
affection  had  probably  cost  her  more  sorrow  than  the 
known  or  supposed  delinquencies  of  her  husband.  We 
welcomed  her  with  a  cordiality  which  was  exaggerated 
by  our  sympathy,  but  whose  -demonstrativeness  could 
hardly  exceed  our  sincerity.  I  speak  soberly  in  saying 
that  our  excitement  arose  less  from  the  romantic  element 
than  from  deep  human  interest  in  the  affairs  of  a  suffering 
and  innocent  woman. 
'  I  have  found  this  bundle  in  one  of  his  drawers,'  she 
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quietly  said  as  she  laid  a  parcel  of  papers  on  the  corner 
of  the  table  at  which  I  was  sitting.  She  did  not  mention 
any  name  but  we  knew  at  once  to  whom  she  referred. 

*  Do  you  wish  us  to  look  at  them  ?  '  said  I. 

'  I  have  brought  them  on  purpose  sir ;  I  have  not  read 
them  for  I  have  felt  too  nervous,  and  I  thought  I  should 
like  you  to  see  them  first  and  give  me  your  opinion.' 

'  But  don't  you  think  you  had  better  show  them  to 
Christy  and  your  daughter  in  the  first  instance,  and  if 
anything  turns  up  which  requires  our  advice  you  shall 
have  it  with  pleasure  ?  ' 

'Well,  sir,  I  should  like  you  to  read  them  first,  for 
Christy  is  but  young  and  he  might  not  be  prudent  enough 
to  know  what  was  best  to  be  dope.' 
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*  Wliat  do  you  think  Mr.  Washington?'  said  I. 

'  I  think  tlii»ru  is  force  in  what  Mrs.  Gladdon  says  about 
the  youth  of  lier  son-in-law/ 

'  There  Ciinnot  be  any  breach  of  honour  in  breakuig 
open  the  parcel  ? ' 

'  I  made  the  [)arcel,  sir,  tliey  are  all  loose  papers  but  I 
tied  them  together.' 

'  Besides,'  said  Wasliington,  '  rogues  and  honour  should 
never  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath.  You  will  probably 
find  a  clue  to  the  whole  case  if  you  examine  the  papers 
carefully.' 

'  'J'hen    you   will   share  the    responsibility   of  open- 
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'  Certainly  not,'  said  he,  '  I  never  like  divided  responsi- 
bility, so  I  shall  tiike  the  whole  thing  on  my  own  shoulders,' 
and  he  snapped  the  string  and  scattered  the  papers  over 
the  table. 

'  Old  and  yellow,  some  of  them,'  said  I. 

Mr.  Washington  commenced  to  arrange  the  papers  ac- 
cording to  their  dates,  so  that  they  might  be  read  consecu- 
tively in  chronological  order.  One  paper  was  from  a 
creditor  who  demanded  payment  in  very  peremptory 
terms,  and  a  note  was  added  in  pencil : — '  I  flew  in  fear 
from  the  cuckoo,  and  I  have  lighted  into  the  talons  of 
the  hawk,  but  I  shall  escape  yet  from  the  shrieking  of 
mandrakes  and  night  ravens.'  Another  paper  contained 
an  offer  to  lend  money  provided  that  good  security  was 
forthcoming,  on  which  was  written  in  pencil : — '  Some  of 
these  grovelling  usurers  shall  yet  groan  like  turtles,  and 
if  they  lose  their  souls  in  a  muck  heap  they  nmst  scrape 
for  them.'  Another  paper  conveyed  an  invitation  to 
preach,  and  suggested  that  Barnabas  should  take  for  a 
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text — '  My  beloved  is  unto  me  as  a  cluster  of  camphire 
in  the  vineyards  of  Engedi,'  after  which  there  was  written 
in  pencil — '  Not  one  of  the  clusters  shall  they  touch,  since 
they  recompensed  me  not  for  my  last  sweet  sermon  ;  they 
left  me  to  run  like  a  hind  on  the  barren  mountains,  but. I 
shall  give  them  some  sharp  pills,  and  if  need  be,  I  shall 
prick  them  to  let  their  pleurisy  blood.'  Another  paper 
had  the  appearance  of  having  been  torn  out  of  a  regular 
diary.  Some  of  the  extracts  are  in  the  old  man's  most 
rigid  style — '  The  people  at  Eehoboth  have  fallen  into  a 
mortiferous  sleep,  so  that  they  care  not  how  they  slubber 
up  the  Lord's  service,  but  if  I  go  amongst  them  again  I 
shall  not  ring  Aaron's  bells  but  I  shall  give  them  to  feel 
the  stitches  and  girds  and  gripes  of  a  wicked  conscience, 
and  they  shall  know  that  if  they  have  dainty  cheer,  they 
shall  have  a  saucy  reckoning.'  Another  entry  under  a 
later  date,  was  of  similar  import — '  The  covenant  saints 
at  Higher  Zion  are  rotting  their  own  bones  by  envying 
the  people  who  hear  the  word  from  my  lips.  They  will 
feel  that  Judas  carries  his  own  executioner  within  him. 
They  have  got  an  itch  which  must  be  scratched  by  the 
law,  for  though  their  heads  are  at  Zion  their  hearts  are  at 
Horeb.  They  have  been  so  much  gorged  with  the  sweets 
of  mercy,  that  they  have  become  like  the  hen  in  the  fable 
— too  fat  to  lay.'  From  another  entry  we  inferred  that 
Barnabas  had  been  once  more  pursued  by  his  creditors — 
'I  fear  not  their  wooden  daggers;  these  hot-headed 
scriveners  write  too  vehemently,  not  knowing  that  even 
if  they  shut  up  their  plastered  shops  I  can  still  fat  my 
soul  upon  holy  grub.  There  have  always  been  frogs 
enough  to  throat  out  false  complaints  against  God's  dear 
elect.'     In  the  course  of  our  reading  we  came  to  a  note 
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wliicli  read  as  follows  : — '  I  am  not  forgetfiil  of  your  kind 
iiess  in  assisting  me  to  my  own  door  on  the  occasion  o 
yt)ur  finding  me  temporarily  incapacitated  by  an  ex 
I'cptional  excess  of  wine.  I  am  glad  to  recognise  youi 
lio!K)urableness  in  having  kept  the  circumstance  strictlj 
serret,  {ls  a  knowledge  of  it  would  undoubtedly  have  in 
jiired  my  clerical  standing  in  the  parish.  I  must,  how- 
ever, complain  of  t'le  persistence  with  which  you  continue 
to  demand  money  at  my  hands.  Your  appUcations  indi- 
cate a  nn)st  extortionate  spirit,  and  they  certainly  provoke 
me  to  resistance.  I  have  now  to  state  most  distinctly  that 
you  nmst  consider  the  enclosed  remittance  as  the  last  which 
you  will  receive  from  me.'  The  note  was  signed  '  Caleb 
Gladdon,'  and  on  the  back  of  it  was  written  in  pencil — 
'  It  booteth  not  to  fight  with  the  unicorns  of  Assyria,  and 
in  this  case  I  have  a  man  who  is  like  a  candle  with  a  great 
w^ick  but  no  tallow.  I  must  hold  this  weak  child  of  the 
law  firmly  in  the  pincers  and  w^hat  I  cannot  get  by  Hcking 
I  must  have  by  Inting.  It  is  well  to  have  a  sting  in  your 
box  for  the  parson,  it  keeps  him  quiet'  As  Washington 
read  this  he  literally  shuddered  with  horror ; '  that,'  said 
he,  '  is  the  creed  of  a  murderer  ;  it  is  the  creed  of  a  devil  I ' 
He  looked  at  the  words  again,  and  flung  away  the  paper 
as  if  it  had  been  a  viper. 

'  Is  there  any  date  to  that  letter  ? '  enquired  Mrs.  Glad- 
don with  confused  timidity. 

'  Yes,  it  is  dated  July  15th.' 

'  Then  my  poor  husband  died  just  fourteen  days  after  he 
WTote  it' 

'  So  soon  ?  ' 

'  Yes  sir,  it  was  quite  a  sudden  death  ;  the  doctors  as- 
cribed it  to  heart  disease.' 
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'  And  did  this  incarnate  demon  see  him  in  the  mean- 
time ? '  Washington  enquired. 

'  0  no  sir  ;  I  never  saw  him  near  the  house  ;  it  must  all 
have  been  done  in  writing/ 

'  And  were  you  kept  in  ignorance  ? ' 

'  Quite  so  ;  no  doubt  my  poor  husband  thought  it  would 
trouble  me,  and  he  was  always  most  considerate  of  my 
feelings.  I  am  sure  he  has  kept  many  things  from  me 
that  I  might  not  be  pained/ 

*  Was  he  of  a  reserved  turn  of  mind  ?  '  I  enquired. 

'  Well,  sir,  latterly  he  became  very  much  so ;  else  for 
many  years  I  believe  there  was  not  so  much  as  a  thought 
that  he  kept  from  me.     We  told  each  other  everything.' 

*Then  pardon  me,'  I  continued,  preserving  to  the 
utmost  a  softened  consolatory  tone,  '  was  your  late  hus- 
band given  to  occasional  intemperance  ?  I  apologise  for 
the  enquiry,  but  I  am  sure  you  will  excuse  it,  as  it  is  not 
made  in  an  inquisitive  spirit.' 

'  Well,  sir,  I  don't  deny  that  now  and  then  when  he  had 
been  working  too  hard,  or  when  he  got  rather  nervous 
and  low-spirited  he  might  take  a  httle  extra  wine,  and 
when  he  was  in  that  weak  state  of  body,  of  course  a  very 
little  went  to  his  head  and  made  him  giddy.' 

'  Then  you  have  not  seen  him  overcome  by  excess  of 
wine  ? ' 

*  I  don't  know  what  you  exactly  mean  by  excess  ;  very 
little  overcame  him  when  he  was  low.' 

'  I  see.' 

'  Was  this  occasional  excess  known  in  the  parish  ? ' 
Mr.  Washington  enquired. 

'  Well,  sir,  you  could  hardly  caU  it  excess,  and  the 
few  friends  who  did  know  of  it  acted  in  a  very  christian 
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spirit,  for  th(»y  kept  the  secret  as  if  it  had  been  theii 
own.' 

'I  sui)p<)sc,  Mrs.  Gladdon,'  said  I,  'that  your  lab 
liushand  never  brought  himself  under  oflScial  admoni 
tion  ? '  * 

*  0  no  sir  ;  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  forget  the  kindness 
of  tlie  bishop  for  ho  spoke  and  acted  like  a  father.  If  he 
liad  been  speaking  to  his  own  son  he  could  not  have 
l)een  kinder.' 

'  The  bishop  was  a  friend,  tlien,  was  he  ?  * 

'  lie  was  indeed,  sir ;  I  have  heard  him  pray  most 
sweetly  and  earnestly  in  our  parlour  many  a  time,  and  he 
has  talked  to  me  and  my  daughter  in  a  way  that  would 
have  healed  a  l)roken  heart' 

'  Then  so  far  as  publicity  is  concerned,  Mrs.  Gladdon, 
we  may  consider  this  an  exceptional  case  ;  that  is  to  say 
there  is  no  odium  publicly  attached  to  your  husband's 
name  ? ' 

'  The  letter  shows  that,'  said  Mr.  Washington,  '  if  in- 
temperance or  excess  of  any  kind  had  been  habitual, 
he  would  have  set  this  villanous  old  demon  at  defiance.' 

'  Yes  you  are  right.  I  never  knew  my  husband  over- 
come in  public,  it  was  only  in  his  own  house  that  he 
allowed  himself  a  little  extra  wine  or  spirits.  I  am  sure 
no  one  could  be  more  respected  in  any  parish  than  my 
husband  was,  by  both  rich  and  poor  ;  I  believe  the  poor 
almost  worshipped  him,  for  whenever  they  were  ill  or 
unhappy  in  any  way  they  had  only  to  send  for  Mr. 
Gladdon  and  he  would  be  with  them  as  fast  as  his  feet 
would  carry  him  ;  and  I  am  sure  the  respect  which  they 
paid  to  his  memory  on  the  day  of  his  interment  would 
have  moved  the  heart  of  a  stone.' 
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While  Mrs.  Gladdon  said  this  she  was  agitated  by  very 
tender  emotion. 

'  But  you  spoke  of  his  being  in  low  spirits/  said  I, 
'  was  there  any  known  cause  for  the  depression  ?  * 

*  No,  sir ;  not  that  I  am  at  all  aware  of.  He  gradually 
became  very  melancholy  and  his  views  of  the  future  were 
very  dark.  He  used  to  wonder  what  would  become  of 
me  and  the  little  girl  if  anything  should  happen  to  him, 
and  I  am  sure  if  he  could  have  foreseen  .  .  .' 

'  Never  mind/  said  Mr.  Washington,  '  I  am  glad  you 
can  weep  .  .  .  Now  cheer  yourself;  you  know  that  it 
was  for  his  sake  you  did  it  all  .  .  .  Yes,  yes  ...  try  to 
be  cheerful.' 

'  I  have  seen  tears  in  his  eyes  again  and  again  when  he 
spoke  of  the  little  girl.  0  how  fond  of  her  he  was. 
She  was  never  to  be  out  of  his  sight.  She  used  to  sit 
in  the  study,  and  to  walk  with  him,  and  to  ask  him 
endless  questions.  The  happiest  moments  she  ever  spent 
were  when  she  was  sitting  on  his  knee  and  reading  her 
lesson  to  him  with  her  arm  twined  round  his  neck.  .  .  .' 

We  remained  silent  for  a  few  moments  that  nature 
might  enjoy  the  bitter  luxury  of  tears. 

'  The  case  is  pretty  plain  to  me,'  said  Washington,  '  so 
let  me  cheer  you  Mrs.  Gladdon.  Your  husband  was 
evidently  a  fine  natured  man — -' 

'  He  was  sir.' 

'  I  am  sure  he  was,  or  my  father  would  not  have  been 
so  fond  of  him.  We  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  that 
he  was  occasionally  imprudent  in  his  use  of  wine — ' 

'  It  was  really  very  occasionally,  sir,  not  worth  men- 
tioning— ' 

'  Still,  let  us  candidly  own  it  and  deplore  it ;  at  the 
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same  time  it  is  quite  clear  that  we  cannot  judge  thi 
whole  case  ;  we  don't  know  all  the  particulars,  nor  cai 
we  analyse  the  mental  and  moral  constitution  of  any  mai 
exhaustively,  there  will  always  be  something  behin( 
which  we  cannot  understand.  Your  husband's  spirit 
became  a  good  deal  clouded,  and  he  went  to  the  wronj 
quarter  for  relief.  Tliat  is  a  broad  outline  of  the  case 
serious  enougli  no  doubt,  yet  not  such  as  to  throw  yoi 
into  despair.  The  old  tormentor  has  been  living  on  youi 
wifuly  veneration.  From  beginning  to  end  he  has  shown 
himself  a  low,  vicious,  selfish  hypocrite,  and  I  thank  QoA 
that  you  are  now  clear  of  him  .  .  .  Come  now,  don't  be 
altogether  dejected  ;  there  are  better  days  in  the  future; 
the  spell  is  broken,  and  the  ground  is  firm  under  your 
feet.' 

'  0  sir  you  do  comfort  me,'  Mrs.  Gladdon  exclaimed 
almost  hysterically. 

'  And  yet  I  reprove  you,'  said  Washington,  *  for  I  think 
you  have  acted  a  most  foolish  part.' 

•  I  know  it,  I  know  it  quite  well,  and  I  can  only  make 
the  old  answer.' 

'  Well,  well,  that  is  enough,'  said  Washington,  '  let  us 
try  to  be  wise  for  the  future.' 

'  What  a  depraved  old  wretch  that  Particular  Baptist 
was  ! '  I  sharply  ejaculated. 

'  A  hard-hearted  and  most  selfish  man,  sir,'  Mrs.  Gladdon 
immediately  added,  '  no  one  can  ever  know  one  half  of 
the  wretchedness  which  we  have  endured.' 

'  Selfish  enough  ;  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  as  to  that 
at  any  rate.' 

'  No  indeed  sir,  and  if  you  had  seen  what  we  had  seen 
you  w^ould  be  enraged  with   disgust  and  shame.     We 
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never  could  get  him  enough  to  eat,  and  he  ordered  us 
about  as  if  we  were  his  slaves.  I  am  sure  that  the  way 
in  which  he  has  spoken  to  us  many  a  tune  was  enough  to 
break  one's  heart,  and  we  felt  it  so  deeply  because  we 
were  endeavouring  to  protect  the  reputation  of  one  who 
was  everything  in  the  world  to  us.' 

*  Was  his  manner  passionate  ?  ' 

'0  no  sir,  or  I  could  have  excused  him  more;  he 
hardly  ever  spoke  above  his  breath,  but  he  talked  from 
morning  till  night,  and  tlie  manner  in  which  he  grimaced 
was  awful.' 

'  Fiend  ! '  said  Washington. 

'  And  did  he  always  talk  in  the  same  quaint  and 
affected  style  ? '  I  enquired. 

'  Yes  sir ;  it  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  second  nature  to 
him.  He  read  those  books  of  his  so  much  that  he  had 
them  almost  by  heart.' 

'  And  he  insisted  upon  your  going  to  his  little  hole  of 
a  chapel,  did  he  not  ? ' 

'  He  did,  sir ;  if  we  ever  mentioned  the  Church  we 
brought  upon  ourselves  a  long  reproof;  as  for  the  Clergy 
his  remarks  upon  them  were  most  scurrilous  and  abomi- 
nable, he  was  always  hinting  what  he  could  tell  if  he  were 
not  so  mercifully  disposed  towards  us  ...  I  don't  know 
how  I  have  borne  it  all.' 

On  resuming  conversation  after  a  somewhat  painful 
and  embarrassing  silence  I  said — 

'  I  wonder  that  Mr.  Gladdon's  relation?  or  your  own 
did  not  interfere  on  your  behalf.' 

'  They  did  interfere,  sir,  and  I  have  only  myself  to 
blame  that  they  did  not  interfere  effectually.  I  must  say 
that  Mr.  Gladdon's  relations  acted  in  the  most  handsome 
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iiiaiiiur.  (  hw  {>(  ilunii  cuinc  over  expressly  and  declard 
that  liu  would  not  leave  the  house  until  he  had  vindicate 
the  reputation  of  my  poor  husband — ' 

*  And  what  ilid  the  old  wretch  say?  ' 

'  He  >ai(l  he  had  papers  in  my  Iiusband  s  handwriting 
whirh  would  "  make  our  hearts  sink  like  a  stone  as  did 
the  heait  of  Xabal,"  and  a  good  deal  more  of  the  same 
kind; 

'  Well  ? ' 

'I  begjred  my  relative,  for  pity's  sake,  to  drop  the 
enquiry.  I  told  him  that  the  man  was  only  a  lodger 
and  that  we  had  nothing  to  complain  of  in  his  personal 
habits,  and  that  we  were  prepared  to  suffer  any  little 
inconvenience,  (I  said  little  just  to  keep  him  quiet)  so  that 
he  had  better  let  it  alone — ' 

^  And  what  did  he  say  ? ' 

'  I  thought  he  would  have  lost  his  senses ;  I  never  saw 
a  man  so  much  put  about.' 

'  0  Mrs.  Gladdon  !  what  an  incredibly  foolish  part  you 
acted,'  said  Washington,  '  you  must  have  been  mad,  or 
under  the  strongest  temptation  of  the  devil.' 

*  Pity  my  womanly  weakness,  sir  ! ' 

'  Don't  call  it  womanly  weakness,  Mrs.  Gladdon,' 
Washington  continued,  '  it  pains  me  to  think  that  any 
woman  could  have  been  so  weak ;  I  have  a  very  high 
opinion  of  women  ;  from  my  own  wife  I  learned  to  vene- 
rate women — ' 

'  I  know  how  weak  I  have  been,  sir,  but  think  of  the 
cunning  selfish  man — ' 

'  Yes,  yes,'  said  Washington,  '  undoubtedly  that  ought 
to  be  considered  ;  it  makes  me  feel  wickedly  angry  when 
I  think  of  that  diabolic  hypocrite.' 
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'  And  what  did  the  old  fiend  say  when  he  saw  how 
the  case  ended  ? '  I  enquired. 

'  He  said  something  to  me  about  "  contenting  myself  in 
the  field  of  Boaz,"  and  that  in  future  he  would  "  keep  the 
hedge  so  high  that  no  Nimrod  hunter  could  get  through 
it  to  carry  on  his  unholy  sport ;  "  I  cannot  give  you  his 
exact  words  but  you  know  how  he  talks.' 

'  Abominable  wretch  I '  said  Washington. 

'  You  would  be  glad  when  your  daughter  married/ 
said  I,  after  a  brief  pause. 

'  For  her  sake  I  was  sir,  but  the  manner  in  which  he 
behaved  about  that  was  most  shameful.  He  used  to  tell 
how  he  would  turn  Squire  Fogden's  wealth  to  advantage, 
and  how  he  would  show  the  Squire  that  the  elect  could 
"  drink  cordials  even  out  of  fusty  vessels,"  and  how  he 
would  use  information  which  he  possessed  "  as  a  stirrup 
to  get  up  by,"  and  all  such  shameful  talk, — it  troubles 
my  heart  as  I  repeat  it.' 

'  Mrs.  Gladdon,'  said  T,  very  gravely  and  very  sorrow- 
fully,' '  the  part  you  have  acted  is  certainly  most  foolish, 
yet  I  would  willingly  look  at  its  redeeming  features,  and 
point  you  to  the  happy  possibiUties — ' 

*  Yes,  sir,'  she  interrupted,  '  I  feel  the  justice  of  your 
reproach.  I  loved  my  generous  husband,  and  would 
have  given  my  life  to  save  his  name  from  public  scandal. 
What  did  I  know  what  this  man  might  have  among  his 
papers  ?  I  knew  that  my  husband  had  been  very  low- 
spirited  for  some  time,  and  I  knew  that  he  had  very 
occasionally  given  way  to  wine,  and  when  I  put  these 
two  things  together,  and  allowed  my  imagination  to  work 
upon  them,  I  seemed  to  lose  all  self-control.  What 
with  love  on  the  one  hand  and  fear  on  the  other,  what 
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was  T  as  a  poor  wiilow  to  do?  I  can  see  evcrj'thir 
only  too  ilrarly  now,  but  the  time  for  right  action  hi 
jioiic.  Tlic  tliiiij-T  cjiiiu?  u[)oii  me  little  by  little  ;  I  had  i 
(leal  with  tlic  case  in  fia<inients,  not  as  a  whole ;  the  ma 
asked  to  hxlge  willi  us,  tlicii  he  brouj:lit  us  to  this  out-o 
tliL*-way  phicc,  tlien  lie  asked  to  be  allowed  to  use  oi 
name,  an<l  tluougliout  all  he  worked  constantly  upon  oi 
fears  ;  and  now  the  deed  cannot  be  undone  !  * 

This  was  true,     ^:^ome  inks  cannot  be  rubbed  out,  an 
;Mrs.  Gladdon  had  used  one  of  the  intensest  of  them  i 
writing  this  i)art  of  her  chequered  story.     As  is  usua 
in  cases  of  this  kind  the  listeners  were  more  fertile  ii 
resources    than   the   si)eaker ;    we   knew   what    shoult 
have  been  done ;  we  knew  what  should  be  done  7iow ; 
we  knew  exactly,  too,  how  it  should  be  done  ;  we  could 
look  at  the  whole  case  in  a  diy  light ;  whereas  the  atmo- 
spheric medium  of  the  widow  was  troubled  by  many  a 
stormy  mist  which  w^cakened  and  deceived  the  vision. 
It  is  surprising,  too,  how  critical  we  became  ;  how  sharp 
at  definition,  how  penetrating  in  sagacity !     Such  is  the 
difiercnce  between  living  a  life  and  criticising  it.     One 
feels  sometimes  that  it  would  have  been  prudent  to  have 
permitted  men  a  kind  of  rehearsal  of  hfe, — a  kind  of 
experimental  run  over  the  main  lines,  before  they  began 
in   earnest  the  solemn  business  of  living, — a  trial  trip 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  grave,  and  then  returning  to 
make  a  fair  and  final  start  from  a  point  in  early  boyhood. 
Yet  we  have  to  do  our  living  without  practice,  and  to 
build  our  character  as  if  we  were  skilled  workmen, — we 
have  to  do  it  right  olF  and  be  done  with  it,  and  to  find 
our  Eternity  toned  and  regulated  by  our  Time.     One 
dawn, — one  sunset — such  is  human  life  ! 
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When  Mr.  Washington  and  I  were  left  alone  I  said,  *  I 
tliought  you  were  very  charitable  about  Mr.  Gladdon's 
intemperance  ? ' 

'  Did  you  ?  was  I  latitudinarian  ?  ' 

'  No  ;  I  don't  know  that  you  were  latitudinarian  ;  but 
I  thought  that  from  a  dissenthig  point  of  view  the  case 
would  have  looked  blacker.  You  know  you  are  supposed 
to  be  stricter  than  we  are.' 

'  I  know  the  old  saying  is  '^  he  has  given  up  rehgion 
and  gone  to  Church,"  but  I  don't  believe  that  because  a 
man  has  gone  to  Church  he  has  given  up  religion.  My 
own  father  who  was  a  most  rigid  churchman,  and  consi- 
sidered  it  part  of  his  daily  duty  to  invoke  maledictions 
upon  all  kinds  of  schism,  was  as  morally  strict  as  any 
dissentef  in  the  world.  He  never  allowed  one  jot  or 
tittle  of  the  law  to  be  trifled  with.' 

'  Certainly  not,  and  therefore  it  surprises  me  that  a 
man  who  adds  to  such  a  parentage  the  exact  discipline 
of  tlie  Purists  should  have  any  pity  upo  nclerical  weak- 
nesses.' 

'  My  good  sir,'  said  he,  '  they  are  not  clerical  weak- 
nesses, they  are  human  weaknesses.  Somebody  has 
said  that  the  best  of  men  are  but  men  at  the  best,  and 
for  my  own  part  I  don't  care  to  get  a  reputation  for 
virtue  by  railing  at  other  people's  vices.  The  voice  of 
Judgment  would  not  have  done  the  poor  woman  any 
good.' 

'  Don't  misunderstand  me,  my  dear  Washington,'  said 
I,  '  instead  of  being  shocked  at  your  broad  interpretations 
of  poor  Gladdon's  case  I  was  genuinely  delighted  with 
your  generous  and  manly  sentiments.' 

*  Thank  you,'  he  replied, '  you  quite  over-estimate  the 
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inattiT.    1  ^liall  have  lo  liavc  a  long  and  serious  wninglin| 
witli  (laiiK*  Cliaritv  some  day.' 

*Aii?   How  Si)?' 

'I  havt*  nt>t  tiiiio  to  toll  a  long  talc  at  present.' 
'  13iit  give  me  a  hint  of  yotir  meaning, — ^you  speak  ii 
riddles.' 

'  I  was  only  thinking  alond,  and  I  am  sorry  you  over 
lieard  me.  I  was  snddenly  reminded  by  your  remarl 
tliat  Cliaritv  has  once  or  twice  played  strange  tricks  witl 
my  Judgment.  As  one  of  the  old  writers  says,  the 
(candle  of  my  spc?ech  has  not  ahvays  been  lighted  at  the 
iire  of  my  understanding.  I  am  too  easily  deceived  bj 
appearances  ;  I  can  assure  you  that  your  compliment  to 
my  critical  faculty  was  entirely  unmerited,  for  again  and 
again  I  have  misplaced  my  confidence.' 
'  And  you  have  suffered  in  consequence  ? ' 
'  Bitterly.  I  have  been  denounced  and  avoided  by 
good  men.' 

*  But  mistaken  men  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  otherwise  my  punishment  would  have  been  just. 
I  have,  however,  lived  long  enough  to  see  that  no  man 
who  has  acted  sincerely  has  anything  to  fear ;  he  may 
suffer  temporarily  but  in  the  long  run  his  name  will  be 
cleared  of  all  imputation  and  all  stigma.' 

'  I  question,'  said  I,  '  whether  any  man  can  altogether 
shake  off  the  effects  even  of  the  most  unfounded  accusa- 
tion ;  something  is  always  supposed  to  cling  to  him,  and 
all  evil-minded  men  can  make  damaging  allusions  to  him.' 

*  You  have  struck  the  nail  on  the  head,'  said  Washing- 
ton, '  and  exactly  indicated  the  main  count  in  my  indict- 
ment against  Charity.  Without  any  wish  to  exaggerate 
my  own  importance  I  must  say  that  I  have  suffered  very 
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cniel  treatment  at  the  hands  of  men  whose  parts  or 
position  did  not  entitle  them  to  play  the  judge  over  me.' 

'  Cheer  up,  friend ! '  said  I,  '  your  generosity  cannot  go 
unrewarded,  you  have  at  least  had  sunshine  in  your  own 
soul.' 

'Yes,  but  no  thanks  to  men  who  would  have  shut 
me  up  in  darkness.' 

'  Leave  them  to  the  divine  Sword,'  said  I,  '  it  is  keen- 
edged.' 

'  Nay,'  said  Washington,  '  1  leave  them  to  the  divine 
Sceptre,  and  my  worst  wish  for  them  is  that  they  may 
find  a  place  of  repentance,  and  pursue  a  course  of  mag- 
nanimity and  gentleness  towards  other  men.' 
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*  I  Ijavi'  11' il  fr«n!i  your  eyes  that  gt^ntlencsSy 
A  Mil  >li-tw  t)flovi*  ns  I  wn.-*  wont  to  have.' — Cassius. 


MK.  WA^IlINf  rr(  )X  and  Mrs.  Ghuldou  had,  though  ii 
tutiiUy  diUlTciit  ways,  strikingly  ilUistrated  the  in 
ihuMKT  of  sorrcnv  ui)on  tIuM)[)erati()nsof  tlie  human  mind 
Tlii'V  liad  bolli  bciMi  cliiwn  by  si ngidarly  entangled  and  try 
inLTcircunisiancos  to  the  study  of  what  for  want  of  a  bettei 
t'jrni  may  ])e  called  i)i-aclic'al  metaphysics,  and  as  theii 
processes  of  reasoning  had  interested  me  veiy  deeply,  ] 
discussed  them  freely  for  sake  of  the  pleasant  intellectual 
excitement  which  ihey  occasioned.  Our  own  griefs,  in 
contradistinctiim  to  the  griefs  of  other  people,  throw  us 
back  upon  ourselves  and  i)ierce  the  soul  with  many  ques- 
tions which  stret(.'h  far  away  into  the  darkness  which 
limits  our  little  individuality.  In  a  very  remarkable 
manner  the  heart,  either  while*  brooding  over  spent  grief 
or  suffering  from  immediate  spasms  of  sorrow,  solicits  the 
counsels  of  the  head,  if  haply  in  the  light  of  intelligence 
it  may  catch  some  glimpse  of  the  meaning  of  its  trouble. 
*How  is  this? '  the  heart  asks,  and  when  it  is  answered 
with  silence  it  easily  doubles  its  affliction  by  construing 
the  silence  into  mockeiy.  Metaphysical  studies  are  the 
amusement  of  the  priest  and  the  Levite,  but  the  wounded 
man  is  often  driven  to  them  by  very  stern  realities,  and 
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ill  his  anguish  and  weakness  he  Hes  under  a  Sliadow  which 
may  veil  a  demon  or  conceal  an  infinitely  wise  and  ever 
watchful  Father.  Whatever  may  be  the  principles  which 
such  a  man  had  elected  in  time  of  light  and  gladness,  his 
creed  is  subjected  to  rough  analysis  and  heavy  strain  when 
he  is  shut  up  to  a  battle  for  his  life  with  very  little  chance 
in  the  fray.  My  two  clients,  if  such  I  may  call  them, 
taught  me  much,  directly  and  indirectly,  of  the  educational 
and  disciplinary  purpose  of  sorrow,  and  the  lessons  so 
gained,  costly  to  the  givers  though  most  inexpensive 
to  the  receiver,  I  was  anxious  to  publish  for  the  benefit 
of  others.  A  consideration  of  the  most  desirable  and 
eflcctual  means  of  relieving  this  anxiety  resulted  in  the 
decision  to  deliver  a  discourse  in  the  parish  church  upon 
the  moral  bearings  of  events  which  had  recently  occurred 
in  our  parish.  While  it  is  true  that  some  tales  point  their 
own  moral,  it  is  also  true  that  a  moral  may  be  expounded 
with  all  the  more  force  and  interest  when  there  is  a  story 
of  human  trial  underlying  it.  An  unusually  large  and 
deeply  attentive  congregation  responded  to  the  announce- 
ment of  a  discourse  upon  special  events.  Had  I  announced 
a  lecture  upon  the  Noachian  Deluge  probably  not  more 
persons  than  were  saved  in  the  Ark  would  have  given 
themselves  the  slightest  concern  about  it,  but  as  the 
subject  related  to  living  persons  and  afforded  some  ground 
of  hope  that  a  long  tale  of  scandal  would  be  told,  and 
that  many  mysteries  great  and  small  which  had  greatly 
puzzled  the  rustic  mind  would  be  cleared  up,  a  very 
immerous  and  most  eager  audience  assembled  in  the 
church.  I  was  afterwards  informed  that  people  had 
come  from  distant  villages,  and  that  one  or  two  earnest 
families  had   actually  come  from  the   adjacent   market 
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tt»\vii.      (.)iio  yoiiiig  iiijiii,  iiKlced,  evidently   intent  upon 
liaviii^'  ji  lilcrally  arciinito  account  of  the  whole  affair,  laid 
a  iiutc-book   \\\nm  the  pew-top  and    set    himself  in  the 
attilu(l(»  i)f  a  iv|H)rtor.      As  I  looked  round  the  church  I 
was   struck   with  tlic  eager  expectancy   which  marked 
everv  ('(nuiteiiatice,  and  dcllGhted  with  the  interest  which 
so  many  p(M)p]e  were  i)repared  to  take    in   a   christian 
service.     I  liad  often  thouglit  my  parishioners  extremely 
languid  and  indiflerent  wliile  in  church,   but   now  they 
n^buked  my  Iiard  tlioughts  and  redeemed  tliemselves  from 
tlie  suspicion  of  carelessness.     Almost  every  parishioner 
was  j)rescnt.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Annei*son  were  not  the  least 
interested  of  my  hearcra ;    Squire  and  Mrs.  Fogden  sat 
together  as  if  one  ill  word  had  never  passed  between 
tliem  ;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ledraan  looked  towards  the  pulpit 
as  if  anxious  for  i)ious  instruction  :  the  Eowlands,  the 
Hodsons,  the  Macdougals,  w^ith  their  respective  house- 
holds were  all  present ;  even  tlie  sexton's  son  who  after 
assisting  at  bell-ringing  usually  spends  his  Sundays  some- 
where on  the  off-side  of  the  churcli  door  refreshed  us  with 
his  appearance,  leaning  against  the  said  door  and  lookinj? 
towards  me  as  one  would  look  who  felt  a  keen  hunger  at 
his  heart. 

'  My  dear  ])arishioners,'  said  T,  *  you  gratify  me  ex- 
ceedingly by  your  attendance  upon  this  extraordinary- 
occasion.  You  will  bear  me  witness  how  seldom  it  is 
that  I  advert  to  any  events  or  circumstances  which  are 
not  related  in  the  bible,  but  the  time  lias  come  when 
ordinary  usages  must  be  subordinated  to  unusual  con- 
ditions, and  therefore  I  ask  your  solemn  attention  to  a  few 
exceptional  but  I  tmst  useful  remarks.' 
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I  paused,  and  the  people  exchanged  friendly  and  con- 
gratulatory glances. 

'  I  am  afraid,  however,'  I  continued,  '  and  I  trust  that 
the  fear  does  not  arise  from  any  unworthy  suspicions  of 
tlie  common  motives  of  human  nature,  that  some  of  you 
will  be  disappointed  with  the  course  which  I  shall  feel  it 
to  be  my  duty  to  adopt.  Those  who  have  come  to  listen 
to  the  disgusting  details  of  scandal,  or  to  see  what  light 
can  be  thrown  upon  mysteries  which  baffle  all  your 
powers  of  penetration,  will  be  mortified,  lior  shall  I  regret 
their  mortification  for  they  are  persons  of  evil  mind  whose 
inclinations  are  a  disgrace  to  our  common  humanity ;  on 
the  other  hand  those  who  have  come  with  a  sincere 
desire  for  instruction  as  to  the  right  spirit  and  conduct 
of  life  will,  I  trust,  be  gratified  with  the  counsels  and 
suggestions  which  are  now  about  to  be  offered.' 

I  paused  again,  to  mark  the  effect  of  my  words.  A 
few  of  the  hearers  lay  back  in  their  seats  evidently  fore- 
boding a  dull  time ;  others  turned  enquiringly  upon  their 
neighbours ;  the  earnest  looking  scribe  shut  up  his  note- 
book ;  the  sexton's  son  got  to  the  other  side  of  the  door 
in  the  quietest  possible  manner  ;  and  a  few  others  nodded 
their  approbation  of  my  proposed  course. 

'  Think,'  said  I,  addressing  those  who  were  apparently 
disappointed,  'if  the  case  were  your  own  how  would 
you  like  to  have  your  name  and  circumstances  pubhcly 
remarked  upon  in  the  parish  church  ?  You  were  baptised 
at  yonder  font,  some  of  you  were  married  at  this  altar, 
how  would  you  like  this  pulpit  to  be  turned  into  a 
scaffold  for  your  execution?  Would  you  like  your  pri- 
vate affairs  to  be  published,  your  hearts  to  be  exposed 
to   general  inspection,  and  your  trials   to  be  bandied 
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{\\v.mi  oil  till?  vilhiLTo  m'ccii,  or  discussed  in  the   villas 
taviTii  ?  ' 

Some  of  tin*  iin»rc  obtuse  rustics  did  not  apparent 
so(»  the  |)oiiit  of  this  apiiojil;  I  myself  was  conscious  tb 
its  loiric  wjis  nitluT  rirkcty,  the  eaniest  and  mafynanimo 
families  from  tlu*  adjacent  town  evidently  set  me  do\ 
as  a  poor  tool  who  would  make  a  mess  of  a  city  paris] 
while  till'  di.sciimiiiathig  few  who  save  our  ecclesiastic 
(Somorrahs  from  immediate  conflagration  were  content 
accept  the  morality  at  the  expense  of  the  reasoning. 

'Xow/  said  I,  'my  attention  has  been  particular 
arrested  by  two  points  in  connection  with  these  circun 
stances  with  whose  general  outline  you  are  all  acquainte( 
The  first  of  these  points  is  Hypocrisy  \  You  all  kno^ 
what  a  hypoc!ritc  is,  do  you  not  ?  lie  is  au  actor,  a  ma 
w^ho  is  one  thing  in  reality  and  another  in  pretence 
a  man  who  speaks  soft  words  and  yet  means  to  d< 
hard  deeds,  a  man  wdio  bends  his  knee  but  not  his  hear 
in  prayer,  a  man  who  steals  the  liver}^  of  the  court  o 
heaven  to  serve  the  devil  in.  You  understand?  Then 
is  not  a  man  here  who  would  stand  up  in  defence  o 
hypocrisy,  it  is  an  offence  in  your  nostrils  ;  you  shuddei 
at  its  presence  as  you  would  shudder  at  a  plague ;  you 
avoid  the  hypocrite  as  you  would  flee  from  a  serpent. 
But  are  you  not  hypocrites  after  all?  Does  the  smile 
upon  the  face  always  come  directly  from  the  heart  ?  Is  your 
religion  of  as  good  a  quality  as  your  Sunday  clothes, 
as  carefully  selected,  as  well  preserved,  as  seldom  worn  ? 
Do  you  mean  all  that  you  say,  or  are  your  words  chosen 
for  pleasant  effect  ?  ' 

[I  was  rushing  forward  at  this  rate,  si)eaking  very 
rapidly  and  vehemently  as  I  always  do  when  I  am  un- 
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prepared,  wlien  a  gloom  suddenly  fell  upon  the  congrega- 
tion, and  on  every  face  seemed  to  be  written  the  words — 
'  we  did  not  come  here  to  be  abused,'  so  I  ceased  to  revile 
the  people  by  implication,  for  really  we  do  say  things 
to  people  in  public  for  which  we  should  be  knocked 
down  if  we  said  them  in  private ;  what,  for  example 
would  anyone  of  my  parishioners  say  to  me  if  I  asked 
him  in  private,  Are  you  a  hypocrite  ?  If  he  did  not 
knock  me  down  upon  the  spot  would  he  not  prove  that 
he  was  one  ?  Yet  if  we  urge  this  question  in  the  plural 
form  from  the  pulpit  we  are  warmly  lauded  as  zealous 
and  faithful  preachers  I  My  parishioners  become  in  some 
sort  only  abstract  men  the  moment  they  enter  the  church, 
and  when  they  return  home  they  settle  down  into  living 
concrete,  actual  men.     I  shall  think  about  this.] 

'  The  next  point '  I  continued,  '  which  has  struck  me  is 
Detection !  We  are  never  really  alone,  the  air  is  full 
of  spirit  watchers ;  these  is  an  eye  to  which  the  darkness 
and  the  light  are  both  alike  and  there  is  a  hand  which 
will  tear  off  every  mask,  no  fencing  can  parry  its  blow, 
no  force  can  resist  its  overwhelming  strength  I  We  may 
delude  ourselves  with  momentary  success,  but  in  the  time 
of  our  proudest  triumph  we  shall  be  exposed  to  the 
mockery  of  devils  and  the  horror  of  good  angels.  A  full 
confession  will  be  extorted  from  our  reluctant  lips,  every 
recess  of  the  heart  will  be  searched  by  the  candle  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  great  deep  of  the  Past  must  give  up  its 
dead  I  Let  us  think  of  that,  and  beware.  Every  fold 
of  the  character  will  be  pressed  out,  all  hidden  corners 
will  be  penetrated,  all  double  meanings  will  be  explained  ; 
and  the  innermost  motive  will  be  examined  in  the  light 
of  the  sun.    We  cannot  hide  ourselves,  nor  can  wq  run 
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to  luiv  riviT  ami  lo:ive  our  leprosy  in  its  waters,  th 
inoimiiiin  ami  th**  nwk  will  be  deaf  to  our  crying  prayei 
ami  round  about  us  will  burn,  as  no  furnace  of  huma 
kindling  ever  burned — the  tcrath  of  the  Lamb  \  * 

Tills  paragraph  was  well  received.  I  had  chosen  th 
right  word  in  saying  ica  instead  of  you ;  when  th 
preaduT  identifies  himself  with  his  hearers  he  disans 
many  a  captious  critic  and  can'ies  with  him  the  cor 
liding  regards  of  the  best  men,  but  when  he  isolate 
himself  and  assumes  a  chilling  supremacy  he  is  expose 
not  only  to  hard  constructicjns  but  often  to  unamiabl 
reprisals. 

The  two  points,  Hypocrisy  and  Detection,  I  expandec 
into  a  lengthy  address  which  was  struck  in  the  high  kej 
which  alone  is  adapted  to  a  rural  congregation ;  sucli 
a  congregation  requires  breadth,  emphasis,  and  high 
colour,  seldom  reposing  any  belief  in  a  speaker  who  does 
not  to  other  qualifications  add  the  crowning  attraction 
of  tremendous  noise.  My  congregation  was  not  wanting 
in  men  who  believed  that  a  thundering  peroration  ig 
essential  to  a  good  sermon,  and  that  several  sound  slaps 
upon  the  pulpit  bible  heighten  the  pertinence  and  value  of 
any  theological  argument.  On  the  occasion  in  question 
in  dealing  with  some  of  the  points  of  secondary  importance 
I  have  a  distinct  recollection  which  reddens  my  face 
with  shame  as  I  revive  it,  of  giving  the  parish  pulpit  two 
blows  either  of  which  would  have  knocked  down  the 
stoutest  churchwarden  in  the  diocese,  and  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  these  blows  did  not  a  little  to  stimulate 
and  edify  the  bucolic  mind. 

An  event  no  less  important  than  a  special  sermon  in 
the  parish  church  naturally  produced  in  my  mind  con- 
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flicting  apprehensions  as  to  the  result.  I  would  not  conde- 
scend to  ask  opinions  though  to  speak  candidly,  I  should 
have  been  glad  to  have  received  them.  This  was  my  state 
after  the  delivery  of  the  sermon,  and  at  the  very  moment 
that  I  thought  myself  most  successful  in  concealing  my 
excitement  my  wife  pounced  upon  me  with  a  consolatory 
and  soothing  address.  I  shall  not  report  our  confidential 
conversation,  but  proceed  at  once  to  show  that  during  the 
following  day  I  had  opportunity  enough  of  learning  the 
nature  of  the  impression  which  the  special  sermon  had 
produced.  It  was  evidently  due  to  Squire  Fogden  to 
make  an  early  call  upon  him,  as  not  his  reputation  only 
but  his  natural  feeling  was  deeply  involved. 

'  I  trust  that  nothing  was  said  in  the  sermon  yesterday 
to  hurt  your  feelings,'  said  I. 

'  With  regard  to  feelings,  sir/  the  Squire  replied,  '  I 
am  not  sure  that  you  have  chosen  the  proper  word,  for  in 
the  discipline  of  life,  at  least  when  it  is  conducted  with 
that  conscientious  regard  to  first  principles — ' 

'  Yes,  sir,'  I  interrupted,  '  but  where  did  you  ever  find 
such  discipline  ? ' 

'  The  question  with  me,'  the  Squire  answered,  '  is  not 
where  I  find  such  discipline,  but  looking  at  discipline 
abstractly,  and  with  a  view  to  ascertain  how  far,  consis- 
tently with  the  moral  development — ' 

'  There's  the  difficulty  ? '  said  I,  and  concluding  from 
his  philosophical  mood  that  his  '  feelings  '  had  not  been 
deeply  wounded  I  did  not  loiter  long  in  Squire  Fogden's 
instructive  society. 

'  It  was  a  beautiful  sermon,  but  I  must  say  I  was  a 
good  deal  disappointed  with  it,  '  was  Mrs.  Annerson's  first 
sentence  after  '  good  morning.' 
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'And  \\\\y  wt'iv  yoii  (lisappoiiited  with  it,  Mrs.  Ami 
jfoii  ?  '  I  I'luiiiiriMl. 

'  I  was  {lisaj)iK)iiitcMl  that  you  did  not  go  into  the  Cf 
luoiv ;  getting  all  these  people  together  and  then  or 
delivering  a  sermon  to  them  was  too  bad  ;  if  tliere  h 
been  a  collection  I  should  have  said  it  was  getting  mon 
under  fals(»  pretences.' 

'  l>ut  then  you  see,  Mi's.  Annerson,  there  was  not  a  c< 
lection,  so  your  remark  has  no  point.' 

'  Point  or  no  point,'  she  said  with  a  strong  clash  of  ac 
in  her  tone, 'that  is  neither  here  nor  there;  of  cour 
we  can  hear  a  sermon  any  Sunday ;  and  we  expectc 
sonietliing  else  yesterday, — special  sermon  too  !  * 

'  Why,  now,  Mrs.  Annerson,  what  did  you  really  expe( 
to  hear  from  me  yesterday  ? ' 

'  Of  course  we  expected  you  to  lay  bare  the  old  man' 
life  from  his  veiy  infancy ;  as  I  said  to  Mr.  Annersoi 
when  we  were  coming  home,  says  I  what  better  are  wi 
for  hearing  all  that  ?  Says  I,  what  do  we  know  now  tha 
we  did  not  know  before  ?  Why,  says  I,  we  might  as  wel 
have  been  at  home.' 

'  You  forget,  Mrs.  Annerson,'  I  replied,  '  that  the  pulpi 
is  not  a  place  for  gossip.' 

'  Well,  be  that  as  it  may,  as  I  said  to  Mr.  Annerson,  ii 
was  well  that  /  had  not  to  expose  the  old  man.' 

'  I  know  you  had  not  a  friendly  feeling  towards  him 
and  it  is  well  you  had  not,'  said  I. 

'  Well  or  not  well,'  she  replied, '  I  am  not  siu:e  that  he 
is  the  worst  person  that  was  ever  in  the  parish.' 

'  Indeed  !  Most  certainly,'  said  I,  '  it  will  be  difficult  tc 
match  him.' 

'  Ah  don't  tell  me,'  Mrs.  Annerson  bitterly  rejoined, 
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'  til  ere  never  was  a  Jacky  but  there  was  a  Jenny,  as  the 
old  saying  is;  a  man  may  believe  you,  but  a  woman 
won't,  that  Mrs.  Gladdon  was  an  innocent  victim.' 

I  felt  deeply  annoyed  at  this  mean  insinuation,  or  rather 
malignant  charge. 

'  I  have  reason  to  believe,  madam,'  said  I,  '  that  Mrs. 
Gladdon  is  as  respectable  a  lady  as  any  in  this  diocese.' 

'  Ho,  ho,  now  there  you  mean  to  be  pleasant,  and  of 
course  a  clergyman  is  bound  to  be  charitable.' 

'  It  is  not  charity ;  it  is  bare  justice  ;  and  I  know  per- 
fectly well  what  I  am  talking  about.' 

'  Yes,  yes,  I  don't  dispute  that,  at  the  same  time  why 
did  Mrs.  Gladdon  allow  such  a  wretch  to  cross  her  door- 
step ? ' 

'  We  cannot  explain  our  reasons  for  everything  we  do,' 
said  I,  '  but  I  have  no  more  doubt  than  I  have  of  my  own 
existence  of  Mrs.  Gladdon's  perfect  honour  in  the  whole 
of  the  unpleasant  transaction.' 

'  I  hke  your  charity  better  than  your  judgment,  sir,  I 
must  say,  and  I  am  glad  that  you  are  so  charitable,  as  I 
have  no  doubt  the  bishop  is,  for  I  have  often  said  his  face 
looks  as  kind  and  peaceful  as  a  harvest  moon — poor  old 
man.' 

'  Be  that  as  it  may,'  said  I  with  increasing  firmness,  '  I* 
cannot  allow  you  to  escape  on  that  plea ;  let  me  have 
no  more  of  your  compliments  about  my  charity ;  Mrs. 
Gladdon  had  reasons  which  were  perfectly  satisfactory  to 
herself.' 

Satisfactory  fiddlestick ! '  Mrs.  Annerson  exclaimed, 
*  and  her  having  that  young  daughter,  too, — it  was  per- 
fectly scandalous  I ' 

'  No  more  insinuations,  if  you  please,'  said  I,  '  Miss 
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fila(l<lnii  as  well  as  Mrs.  Gladdoo  was  thoroughly  respect- 
able; 

*  ^^^•II,  it  may  l)c,'  Mrs.  Anncrson  replied  in  a  decidedly 
sceptical  tone,  '  s«jnie  people  have  strange  notions  about 
r(»specta!)ility,  I  am  sure  none  of  my  family  would  have 
acted  so.  These  youiifx  Fogdens  go  about  the  parish  as 
l>raz(.»n-faced  as  possible,  and  hold  up  their  heads  as  if 
other  peo])le  were  door-mats,  /never  saw  anything  like 
it, — nrvcvV 

*Xow  j\rrs.  Anncrson,'  said  I,  'you  have  worked 
youi'self  np  into  a  great  delusion ;  you  have  magnified 
mole-hills  into  mountiiins,  and  tunied  shadows  into  sub- 
stances— ' 

'  Other  people  may  have  done  so,  but  /  haven't,'  she 
tartly  retorted. 

'  But  you  have^  I  tell  you,'  I  continued, '  I  know  the 
whole  case  better  than  you  can  possibly  understand  it — ' 

'  You  ought  to  understand  it,  whether  you  do  or  not  is 
another  matter,  considering  the  fearful  amount  of  time 
you  have  spent  over  it.' 

'  Time?'  said  I  with  surprise,  'what  do  you  mean  by 
my  liaving  spent  so  much  time?' 

'  I  mean  that  you  must  have  taken  a  strange  fancy  to 
these  people,  or  you  would  not  have  been  so  much  with 
them.' 

'  And  pray,'  said  I,  *  have  I  to  consult  the  chiu-ch- 
wardens  or  their  wives  before  taking  a  fancy  to  any- 
body?' 

'  That's  no  business  of  mine,'  she  replied  as  if  she  had 
got  the  whiphand  over  me,  *  but  I  must  say  that  a  clergy- 
man ought  to  be  careful  how  he  makes  favourites  in  the 
parish.' 
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'  Favourites  in  the  parish,  do  you  say  ? ' 

'  I  do  say  favourites  in  the  parish  ;  I  don't  think  tlie 
clergyman  should  make  fish  of  one  and  flesh  of  another.' 

'  And  who  has  been  attempting  to  do  anything  so  ex- 
traordinary?' I  enquired. 

'You  must  ask  yourself  that  question,  sir,'  Mrs. 
Annerson  answered,  '  for  there's  been  a  good  deal  of  talk 
about  you  lately.' 

'Talk  about  me^'l  replied  with  open  indignation, 
'  I  defy  you  and  the  whole  parish  to  say  a  word  against 
me ! ' 

'  I  dare  say  the  parish  will  do  as  it  pleases,  for  no 
clergyman  can  tie  its  tongue,'  was  the  provoking  answer. 

'  Then  let  the  parish  do  as  it  pleases,'  I  warmly  replied, 
'  I  will  never  sell  my  liberty  to  any  parish  in  the  world.' 

'  Nobody  wants  your  liberty,  and  for  my  part  I  have 
done  all  in  my  power  to  defend  your  character.' 

'  Come,  come,  madam,'  I  said  with  the  stiffest  pride, 
'  your  words  are  becoming  intolerable ;  you  may  think 
you  are  pleasing  me  by  this  kind  of  talk,  but  I  am 
happy  to  state  that  my  character  needs  no  defence.' 

'  Some  people  think  it  does,  sir,  and  it  always  pains  me 
to  hear  my  clergyman  spoken  against.' 

'  Let  it  pain  you  no  more,'  said  I,  '  a  man's  character  is 
not  worth  much  if  it  cannot  take  care  of  itself.' 

'  0,  sir,  that  would  never  do,  so  you  may  always 
depend  upon  me  taking  your  part ;  I  will  do  it.' 

'Mrs.  Annerson,'  said  I,  'your  words  are  infinitely 
offensive ;  surely  you  cannot  know  that,  or  you  would 
not  utter  them.  You  ought  to  know  that  an  honourable 
man  is  often  more  annoyed  by  defence  than  by  defama- 
tion.' 
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*T  iiovcT  licanl  that  before,'  she  answered  with  a  look 
of  jniijizcinrnt,  '  (ir  I  r^liould  not  have  spent' so  much  of  ray 
tinu?  ill  (lufeiidiiifr  you  wlion  people  said  yoji  were  far  too 
inucli  tnkeii  up  witli  the  Oluddonsand  Fogdens.  I  have 
quarrelled  with  a  good  many  people  on  your  account,  and 
this  is  what  I  uet  for  my  pains ! ' 

*  ^rrs.  Anuerson,'  said  I,  'if  you  were  a  gentleman  I 
should  know  what  aiiswer  to  give  you ;  I  must  plainly  say 
however,  onee  for  all,  that  as  the  clergyman  of  tliis  parish 
I  am  (juite  independent  of  all  opinions ;  I  do  my  work 
eonseimtiously,  not  as  a  pleaser  of  men  but  as  a  steward 
ofOod,  and  if  people  are  wicked  enough  to  traduce  a 
character  which  is  above  suspicion  the  shame  is  their's 
n<»t  mine.     I  wish  you  good  morning.' 

I  left  the  house  instantly,  feeling  that  for  once  I  did 
wx'll  to  be  angr}^  Think  of  having  the  patronage  of  such 
a  woman  as  Mrs.  Annerson  !  As  my  general  principle 
has  Ixjen  never  to  cut  a  knot  so  long  as  there  was  any 
I)ossibility  of  untying  it,  I  resolved  not  to  give  Mrs.  An- 
nc^rson  up,  but  to  reduce  her  to  that  merited  humiliation 
which  such  w^omen  feel  to  be  the  severest  punishment, 
though  it  would  have  gratified  a  momentary  passion  to  have 
delivered  her  over  at  once  to  Satan,  yet  I  resolved  at 
least  to  defer  the  deliveiy.  As  I  walked  towards  Mr. 
Ledman's  house,  which  I  had  not  entered  for  a  very  long 
time,  I  began  to  feel  that  after  all  there  might  be  some 
truth  in  the  reproach  that  too  much  of  my  time  had 
been  given  to  the  Gladdon  case,  but  before  I  had  com- 
pleted the  reflection  1  met  Mr.  Annerson  himself,  who 
saluted  me  with  his  hollow  and  mocking  laugh,  which 
did  not  greatly  soothe  the  irritation  which  his  wife  had 
caused. 
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'  There's  a  great  upset  in  the  parish  now/  said  he, 
'people  are  all  saying  that  you  screened  those  vaga- 
bonds far  too  much,  and  that  you  should  have  pitched 
into  'em  a  deal  more ;  that's  the  tune  now  all  over  the 
parish.' 

'And  what  is  your  opinion,  Mr.  Annerson?'  said  I, 
not  knowing  exactly  how  to  tackle  my  unscrupulous  in- 
terlocutor. 

'  I  have  no  opinion  about  it,'  said  he,  '  for  I  always 
leave  parsons  to  manage  their  own  business — that's  my 
plan.' 

'  But  you  don't  think  that  I  spared  the  rod,  at  the  expense 
of  truth  ? '  said  I. 

'  I  think,'  he  replied,  'that  you  should  have  been  a»bit 
plainer  in  your  talk,  and  not  have  pitched  into  us  so 
much.' 

'  How  do  you  mean  into  you  ?  I  did  not  say  so  much 
as  a  word  about  you ! ' 

'  Yes  but  you  did  though ;  at  least  my  wife  said  as  we 
were  going  home  that  you  spoke  as  if  we  were  all  Gladdons 
together.' 

'  Quite  a  mistake  on  Mrs.  Annerson's  part,'  said  I, 
'  certainly  I  should  pay  more  respect  to  my  own  parish- 
ioners.' 

'  Well,  that's  what  she  said  ;  she  said  that  you  should 
not  tar  us  all  with  the  same  brush.' 

'  No  more  I  did  !  I  tried  to  hold  the  balance  with  a 
steady  hand,  and  my  opinion  is  that  I  succeeded.' 

Mr.  Annerson  concluded  as  he  began  with  his  ghostly 
and  shivering  laugh.  After  parting  with  him  I  resumed 
my  reflections,  and  recalled  some  of  my  one-sided  speeches 
to  poor   Washington.     I  had  boasted  to  him   that  as 
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i\v.V)i\\\\v\\  nf  tlu*  Cliun-li  of  England  we  Avere  not  exposed 
tn  llu?  <'viii<al  an«l  vulirar  criticisms   of  greengrocers  and 
tjilln\vrl»:iuilK'r.s,  1)11 1  I  luul  HOW  bcon  given  to  understand 
tlial  tluTr  was  a  mttrn  s[)ot  in  the   heart   of  my  boast. 
V\)  U)  this  time  I  ha<l  pursued  the  track  which  criticism 
hatl  rxliaustrd  and  which  has  been  beaten  into  orthodox 
hardness  l»y  several  {fenerations;  but  now  that  I  ventured 
iipini  the  exporimeiit  of  a  special  discourse  I  found  all  the 
(•iiti<al  wh(  Ips  yelpint:  and  barking  at  my  heels.     Every- 
thiuLX  that  I  had  done  in  theGladdon  case  had  been  done 
in  tlu'  iiMM'llish  and  judicial  spirit  of  a  mediator,  yet  no 
man  in  the  whole  parish  had  favoured  me  with  his  good 
word  :  tiuK*  an<l  even  money  had  been  spent  in  the  case 
and  my  reward  was  suspicion,  coldness,  jealoasy !     This 
is  tlie  lot  of  a  ])ub]ic  man!     When  he  succeeds  he  is  de- 
famed,  wlien    luj   fails   he   is   kicked.      Poor    Matthew 
Washington  could  not  have  fared  w^orse  at  the  hands  of 
liis  greengrocers  and  tallowchandlcrs, — this  train  of  re- 
ilcetion,  however,  had  better  be  dropped  here  lest  it  should 
lead  me  too  much  into  Washingtonian  conclusions. 

I  walked  forward  to  Mr.  Ledman's.  I  always  liked  the 
a])|)oarance  of  his  house.  It  stands  pleasantly  on  the  hill- 
side, w^ith  a  neat  little  garden  at  one  end  and  a  large 
pasture  around  the  three  sides.  It  is  the  veiy  emblem  of 
peace  when  the  sinnmer  sun  is  beating  on  its  clean  front, 
and  bringing  out  into  distinct  outline  eveiy  leaf  of  the 
woodbine  which  clings  around  the  southern  comer.  In- 
side, it  is  clean  almost  to  a  fault ;  or  rather  the  keeping 
of  it  so  clean  occasions  many  a  little  scene  between  the 
inmates  and  Mrs.  Ledman,  w^hose  dislike  of  dust  is  a  perfect 
passion. 

Tlie  whito washed  waU,  tlie  nicely-flanded  floor ; 
The  varnished  clock  that  clicked  behind  the  door; 
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The  chest  contrived  a  double  debt  to  pay, 
A  bed  by  night,  a  chest  of  drawers  by  day  j 
The  pictures  placed  for  ornament  and  use ; 
The  Twelve  Good  Rules,  the  royal  game  of  goose ; 
The  hearth,  except  when  winter  chilled  the  day. 
With  aspen  boughs,  and  flowers,  and  fennel  gay ) 
While  broken  tea-cups,  wisely  kept  for  show, 
Ilangod  o'er  the  chimney,  glistened  in  a  row. 

Such  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Ledman's  pleasant  and  commodi- 
ous farm-house.  I  like  the  gate,  too ;  it  has  quite  a  hospitable 
appearance,  apparently  bearing  a  printed  notice  that  all 
tired  travellers  and  all  kindly  neighbours  are  cordially 
invited  to  enter.  And  they  did  enter  in  the  prosperous 
times  already  spoken  of,  and  most  of  them  were  indisposed 
to  withdraw  from  the  pleasures  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Led- 
man  provided  for  their  enjoyment.     It  was  the  house 

Wliore  village  statesmen  talked  with  looks  profound 
And  news  much  older  than  their  ale  went  round. 

Ikit  now,  as  already  stated,  the  times  of  prosperity  had 
been  succeeded  by  a  season  of  unprofitable  toil.  I  stood 
at  the  gate  a  moment  or  two  chiding  myself  for  having 
so  long  neglected  to  take  much  interest  in  a  family  some- 
what peculiar,  indeed,  but  marked  by  many  old-fashioned 
and  most  sterling  virtues  ;  then  plucking  up  my  spirits 
with  a  great  efibrt  I  proceeded  to  the  door  with  a  bold 
yet  self-fidsifying  cheerfulness. 

'  Well  Mrs.  Ledman,'  said  I,  '  I  am  surprised  and 
pleased  to  see  you  looking  so  well.' 

'  You  might  have  seen  me  before  now,  sir,  if  you  had. 
been  wishful  about  it,*  she  answered  in  a  murmurous 
tone. 

'  That's  no  reason  why  I  should  not  be  glad  now,'  I 
replied  with  feigned  buoyancy. 
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'  Perhaps  not,'  she  added,  *  still  we  have  wondered,  at 
least  I  have  for  1  don't  think  Mr.  Ledman  troubles  him- 
self to  wonder  at  anytliing,  that  you  have  been  so  little  to 
see  us ;  you  used  to  know  us  once,  but  I  suppose  you 
have  now  met  with  finer  friends.' 

'  0  Mrs.  Ledman,'  I  exclaimed, '  how  unkind  of  you  to 
suppose  anything  of  the  sort ! ' 

'  I  don't  know  that,  sir,'  she  steadily  rejoined,  '  if  all 
one  hears  be  true,  I  may  not  be  so  very  far  wrong.* 

'  Hears  ?     Why  whoever  has  been  talking  about  me  ?  ' 

'  You  had  better  ask,  sir,  who  has  not  been  talking 
about  you,'  Mrs.  Ledman  gravely  suggested. 

*  I  am  quite  amazed  at  all  this,  Mrs.  Ledman ;  come 
now,  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  let  me  know  all  you 
mean.' 

'  It  is  not  much  that  /  mean,'  she  replied, '  though  it 
has  been  said  that  you  spend  too  much  of  your  time  at 
young  Fogden's.' 

'0,  indeed,  that's  the  popular  game  is  it?'  said  I, 
'  well  now  have  I  not  a  right  to  spend  my  time  where  I 
like  ? ' 

'  Well,  sir,  if  you  ask  me  a  question  I  may  make  bold 
enough  to  answer,  and  I  should  say  you  have  no  such 
right.' 

This  blow  stunned  me  for  a  moment.  When  one's 
premises  are  flatly  denied  syllogistic  reasoning  becomes 
an  awkward  undertaking. 

'  But  on  what  principle  of  common  fair  play  do  you 
support  that  monstrous  theory? '  I  demanded. 

*  Well,  sir,'  she  answered  with  imperturbable  gravity, 
'  I  should  say  that  if  you  are  a  shepherd  you  have  no  right 
to  forsake  the  sheep  ;  and  what  is  more,  I  should  say 
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you  have  no  right  to  be  fonder  of  some  sheep  than 
others.' 

'  Ho !  excuse  me,  Mrs.  Ledman,  have  you  seen  Mrs. 
Annerson  lately  ?  '  I  enquired. 

'  No,  indeed,  I  don't  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  such 
high  and  mighty  people.' 

'  Because,'  I  said,  '  only  this  very  morning  she  '  has 
been  talking  to  me  in  exactly  the  same  strain.' 

*  The  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  her  doing  a  sensible 
thing,'  Mrs.  Ledman  said  with  a  strong  sarcasm. 

'  I  thought,'  I  continued,  '  that  you  good  ladies  might 
have  been  getting  up  a  nice  little  conspiracy  against  me.' 

'  That  may  be  in  Mrs.  Annerson'f3  way,  but  it  is  not  in 
mine,  sir ;  what  I  have  to  say  I  say  right  out.' 

'  Well,'  said  I,  '  to  do  Mrs.  Annerson  justice  I  must  say 
that  she  does  not  indulge  in  much  circumlocution.' 

'  Mrs.  Annerson  mav  mind  her  own  business  and  I'll 
mind  mine  ;  and  I  do  think  you  have  quite  forsaken  us.' 

'  Don't  say  so,  I  beg,  Mrs.  Ledman,  and  don't  suffer 
yourself  to  think  anything  so  unkind.  I  did  not  expect 
this  lecture  from  you' 

*  Perhaps  not,  sir ;  you  know  that  even  the  trampled 
worm  will  turn.  When  you  first  came  to  the  parish  you 
were  here  a  good  deal,  and  you  professed  to  be  a  good 
deal  interested  in  my  son  Ibberson,  and  young  Fogden 
and  he  used  to  be  great  comrades,  and  now  the  poor  lad 
has  been  working  away  for  years,  and  you  have  hardly 
either  seen  him  or  spoken  to  him.' 

I  felt  that  this  dart  was  not  undeserved  so  I  silently 
allowed  it  to  rankle  in  my  heart.  Ibberson  certainly  had 
excited  my  interest,  partly  friendly  partly  comical,  yet 
still  sincere  if  not  profound.     I  might  have  traced  a  good 
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(leal  <>r  the  voiT  tliintr  that  Mrs.  Lcdman  had  complained 
of  to  ih<»  mischievous  relationship  which  Ibberson  himself 
had  cultivated  towards  the  Particular  Baptist  but  I  re- 
IVainiHl,  and  regaided  the  abstinence  as  part  of  a  just 
l)enalty.  I  knew  nothing  of  Gladdon,  until  young  Led- 
nian  and  young  Fogden  drew  my  atteution  to  his  pecu- 
liarities, and  if  the  case  afterwards  occupied  more  than  a 
])ro[)cr  share  of  my  attention  I  might  have  pleaded 
extenuating  circumstances  of  which  Mrs.  Licdman  was 
little  awaie.  Instead  of  entering  a  plea  of  paUiation  I 
took  other  ground — 

'  When  any  of  my  paiishioners,'  said  I,  '  are  sick,  or  in 
any  difficulty,  they  should  send  for  me.' 

'And  where  are  they  to  send  to?     It  may  be  as  well 
to  know  that,'  Mrs.  Lcdman  replied. 

'  ^^cnd  to  the  Parsonage,  of  course,'  said  I. 

'  They  may  send  to  the  Parsonage,  but  it  is  pretty  well 
known  that  it  is  vcuy  little  use  doing  so.' 

'  Indeed,'  said  I,  '  has  anybody  gone  to  the  Parsonage 
and  been  disappointed  .^  ' 

'  ]More  than  one,  or  two  either,  sir,  to  my  own  know- 
ledge. Even  Ibberson  who  once  could  have  almost  wor- 
shi[)ped  your  shadow,  w^hen  he  removed  his  school  from 
the  big  front  bedroom  to  the  loft  above  the  granary  and 
had  it  all  so  nicely  papered  out  and  done  up  was  so 
anxious  that  you  should  see  it,  that  nothing  w^ould  keep 
him  back  from  going  all  the  way  to  the  Parsonage  one 
wet  stormy  night,  and  when  he  got  there  he  was  told  you 
were  not  in  ;  and  then  again  when  he  got  tlie  new  maps 
all  hung  up,  he  went  to  seek  you,  and  you  were  not  at 
home — ' 

'  Eeally,'  said  I,  interrupting  her,  with  sincere    self- 
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reproach,  ^  this  grieves  me  very  much ;  I  regret  it  most 
deeply.' 

'  Even  Mr.  Ledman,'  she  continued,  '  who  is  not  easily 
disturbed,  said  that  it  was  too  bad.' 

'  It  was  too  bad,'  said  I,  '  and  if  you  will  allow  me  I 
will  go  into  the  school  now  and  apologise  to  Ibberson 
himself,' 

'  Nay,  however,'  she  said,  '  he  would  not  like  you  to 
see  it  now,  for  the  scholars  have  picked  the  paper  off  in 
a  good  many  places,  and  the  rain  has  come  in  through  a 
leaky  spout  and  made  it  all  wet  and  mouldy  along  the 
top,  and  if  Mr.  Ledman  had  any  energy  about  him  he 
would  get  the  thing  set. to  rights  again.' 

'  Then  you  think  he  would  not  like  me  to  go  in  now  ? 
You  shall  guide  me.' 

'  I  am  siu:e  he  would  not,  sir,  for  though  Ibberson  is 
lame  he  has  got  a  good  deal  of  spirit  and  even  pride.' 

'  Well,'  I  said,  '  if  you  think  it  better  for  me  not  to  go 
in,  I  shall  not  trouble  Ibberson  to-day,  but  I  specially 
wish  you  to  apologise  to  him  in  my  name  and  to  entreat 
for  me  his  forgiveness ;  and  with  regard  to  yourself  and 
Mr.  Ledman  I  am  deeply  sorry  to  have  given  you  one 
moment's  pain  ;  now  tell  me  that  you  forgive  me  from 
your  heart.' 

'  Nay,'  said  she  with  a  gentle  tremor  in  her  tone,  '  you 
must  not  think  of  apologising  to  us.' 

'  But  I  do  apologise,  Mrs.  Ledman,  for  I  am  really  very 
sorry  that  you  have  been  grieved.' 

'  Well,  well,  sir,'  she  replied, '  but  I'm  never  the  woman 
to  have  any  ill-feeling  to  my  clergyman,  for  as  I  often  say 
the  clergyman  spends  his  life  in  trying  to  do  us  good,  and 
he  deserves  our  love.' 
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'  Then  you  forgive  nie,  Mrs.  Ledman,  do  you  ?  '   I  e 

iif:>lly  enquired. 

'  Don't  siy  "fi)rgive,"  sir,  it  troubles  me  to  hear  tib 
word,  I  am  sure  you  have  done  nothing  to  need  forgi^ 
iiess  ;  of  coui'se  we  felt  it  much  when  you  did  not  seem 
care  fi  )r  us,  but  let  bygones  be  bygones/ 

*  Tliaiik  you,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Ledman,'  I  said  with  gre 
warmth, '  now  I  am  more  sorry  than  ever  that  I  evi 
st't*mril  to  slight  you :  if  you  had  spoken  sharply  I  shou! 
lia\e  retaliated,  but  your  kindness  quite  breaks  me  dowi 

'  I  am  sure  no  one  ever  heard  me  speak  disrespectful] 
of  my  clergyman,  and  if  anybody  has  even  so  much  £ 
hinted  that  you  were  too  proud  to  speak  to  poor  people 
have  always  told  them  to  mind  their  own  business.' 

'  A  capiud  answer,'  said  I,  '  and  worthy  of  your  goo< 
spirit.    How  is  Mr  Ledman?* 

'  Mr.  Ledman,  sir,  is  the  same  all  the  year  round ;  wha 
he  wants  is  more  energy,  and  that  I  have  told  him  manj 
a  time — ' 

'  I  know  you  have,'  said  I  with  revived  spirit. 

'  A  kinder  husband  or  a  better  father,'  she  continued 
'  never  lived,  but  it  is  very  trying  to  see  how  coolly  h( 
takes  everything,  and  really  I  do  feel  provoked  when  I  se( 
him  sit  hour  after  hour  reading  the  newspaper.' 

'Still,  you  know,  Mrs.  Ledman,'  I  interposed,  'h( 
might  be  reading  something  worse.* 

'  Yes,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  might  not  be  doing 
something  better.' 

'  There,'  said  I,  '  your  view  is  sound ;  at  the  same  time 
I  advise  you  to  let  a  sleeping  lion  alone,  some  of  these 
very  quiet  men  are  dangerous  characters  when  they  are 
provoked.' 
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Mrs.  Ledman  here  went  to  a  drawer,  and  witli  mo- 
therly pride  took  out  a  map  which  Ibberson  had  drawn. 
It  was  certainly  a  very  striking  production,  affording 
a  broad  and  substantial  basis  for  a  judgment  as  to  the 
draughtsman's  taste.  It  was  a  map  of  the  Netherlands 
and  Belgium.  The  Belgian  provinces  were  coloured 
with  the  very  brightest  vermilion,  and  the  Dutch  provinces 
with  a  profusion  of  green  which  gave  them  quite  an 
agricultural  appearance.  The  Zuyder  Zee  had  been  lite- 
rally drenched  with  indigo,  while  indian  ink  had  been  laid 
on  with  no  sparing  hand  in  tracing  the  course  of '  the  lazy 
Schelde '  and  other  rivers  of  less  renown.  I  should  have ' 
had  to  dismiss  my  conscience  altogether,  as  the  preliminary 
condition  of  even  hinting  at  anything  like  a  compliment, 
yet  I  knew  that  her  motherly  heart  was  covetous  of  praise, 
and  that  its  absorbent  power  would  have  taken  every  drop 
of  sentiment  out  of  my  spirit. 

'  I  tell  you  what,'  said  I,  holding  the  map  off  at  a  little 
distance  and  gazing  at  it  with  unfeigned  wonder,  'if 
Ibberson  is  teaching  his  scholars  to  do  this  kind  of  thing, 
I  should  like  very  much  to  examine  the  school.' 

'  Would  you  really,  though?'  the  kindhearted  woman 
eagerly  inquired. 

'  I  would  indeed ;  now  tell  Ibberson  that  I  said  so  and 
we  shall  fix  a  day  for  the  purpose.' 

Mrs.  Ledman  accompanied  me  to  the  doer,  and  there 
we  found  a  poor  woman  with  a  sickly  looking  child  in 
her  arms,  begging  in  a  piteous  manner.  '  Now  we  have 
nothing  for  you  we  don't  help  beggars  at  the  door,'  said 
Mrs.  Ledman.  'And  sure  you  do  ma'am,'  the  woman 
answered  and  curtsied  low  as  she  did  so,  '  or  you  would 
not  have   such   a  good  name  among  poor   travellers.' 
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*  Well  we  have  nothing  to-day  at  any  rate/  Mrs.  Ledman 
persisted, '  we  really  cannot  afford  it.'  And  won't  you  give 
the  little  one  something  ma'am?'  the  woman  enquired. 
'  Really  there  are  so  many  little  ones,  we  must  refuse  to-day.' 
'  And  won't  you  just  look  at  the  little  one  ma'am,  and  see 
its  pale  face?'  Mrs.  Ledman  looked,  and  I  predicted  the 
consequence.  Turning  towards  the  kitchen  she  said, 
'  Sarah,  bring  a  pot  of  new  milk  here,  and  some  soft  white 
bread.' 

'  Just  like  her ! '  I  said  to  myself  as  I  walked  down  the 
garden  path ;  and  then  I  caught  an  unusually  clear  glimpse 
of  the  meaning  of  the  words — '  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done 
it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren  ye  have  done 
it  unto  me.'  A  poor  world  but  for  httle  children, — and 
poorer  still  but  for  Him  who  took  them  up  in  his  arms 
and  blessed  them ! 
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'  The  village  all  declared  how  much  he  knew, 
Twas  certain  he  could  write,  and  cipher  too ; 

Lands  he  could  measure,  terms  and  tides  presage  ; 

And  e'en  the  story  ran— that  he  could  guage  : 

In  arguing,  too,  the  parson  own'd  his  skill. 

For,  e'en  though  vanquished,  he  could  argue  still ; 

While  words  of  learned  length  and  thundering  sound 

Amazed  the  gazing  rustics  ranged  around ; 

And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew 

That  one  small  head  could. carry  all  he  knew.' 

Goldsmith. 

I  HAD  been  so  deeply  touched  by  the  representations 
which  the  bilious  but  fine  spirited  Mrs.  Ledman  made 
respecting  my  unshepherdly  conduct  that  I  determined 
to  lose  no  time  in  attempting  to  repair  my  mistakes  and 
re-establish  myself  not  only  by  verbal  profession  but  by 
solid  deeds  of  friendship  in  her  firmest  confidence.  This 
I  resolved  upon  not  only  because  in  my  clerical  course 
I  have  learned  to  know  that  even  the  weakest  are  strong 
enough  to  do  mischief,  but  because  I  have  learned  the 
deeper  and  better  lesson  that  human  feeling  should  never 
be  wantonly  wounded,  or  kept  so  long  on  the  stretch 
as  to  attenuate  its  fibre  or  paralyse  its  sensibility.  Accord- 
ing to  my  own  proposition  I  went  on  an  early  day, 
in  company  with  Mr.  Christopher  Fogden,  to  examine 
the  scholars  under  Mr.  Ibberson  Ledman's  care.  The 
education  of  our  agricultural  children  is  a  subject  to 
which  I  have  devoted  anxious  attention,  being  convinced 
that  intelligence  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  perma- 
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uent   j)r()jrress   in  the  right  direction,  and  that  peasant 
children  who   are  reared  witliin  the  lulling  sounds  of 
cawing  rooks  and  tinkUng  sheep-bells,  need  to  have  the 
mind  protected  from  a  sluggish  sensualism,  as  much  as 
city  children  require  to  have  it  guarded  against  the  fiery 
excitement  of  an  impetuous  and  unscrupidous  artificialism. 
Yielding  my  mind  to  the  bent  of  this,  wholesome  convic- 
tion I  was  glad  that  in  my  village  there  was  at  least  one 
man  who  made  it  the  business  of  his  life  to  teach  the 
families  of  the  peasantry,  though  I  was  sorry  that  more 
absorbing  engagements  had  too  long  kept  me  from  his 
side  as  an  ally  and  a  friend.     The  prospect  of  examining 
his  school  was  quite  a  pleasure  to  me,  it  was  not  only 
an  agreeable  variation  of  recent  pursuits,  but  a  gratifica- 
tion of  a  long  cherished  desire.     The  curriculum  traversed 
in  '  the  loft  above   the   granary '   did  not  include  any 
very  abstruse   subjects,  otherwise,  to   save  myself  from 
disrepute,  I  should  have  rubbed  up  my  somewhat  faded 
attainments  in  classics  and  mathematics.     Ibberson  Led- 
man  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  village  schoolmaster 
according  to  the  meaning  of  that  word  in  '  the  olden 
time.'     He  was  sufficiently  grounded  in  scholarship  to 
set  great  store  by  what  have  since  become  known  as  the- 
three  E's,  to  wit,  Eeading,  'Eiting,  'Eithmetic ;  and  to 
his  credit  be  it   spoken   he  made  particular  efforts  to 
encourage  the  learning  of  the  catechism  of  the  English 
Church,  a  circumstance  which  of  itself  alone  would  have 
inclined  me  very  charitably  towards  his  deficiencies  and 
short-comings  in  other  branches  of  education.     Ibberson 
was  undoubtedly  a  good  reader,  so  far  as  loudness  and 
distinctness  were  concerned,  though  as  to  the  conception 
of  an  author's  meaning,  which  is  essential  to  the  right 
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distribution  of  emphasis,  I  content  myself  by  saying  in 
general  terms  that  it  admitted  of  improvement.  His 
penmanship  was  really  capital,  and  his  arithmetical  attain- 
ments up  to  the  multiplication  table  were  not  less  exact 
than  profound.  In  the  multiplication  table  itself  he 
was  nearly  perfect,  and  if  he  did  exhibit  a  partiality  for 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  lines  he  was  only  following  in 
the  wake  of  other  scholars  who  were  as  uncertain  as 
himself  whether  eight  sevens  are  fifty  six  or  sixty  three. 
Mr.  Ibberson  Ledman's  crutch  did  certainly  expose  him 
to  unmannerly  remarks  upon  the  part  of  his  elder  scholars 
yet  there  were  occasions  when  its  thud  upon  the  loft  floor 
shook  the  urchins  like  unexpected  thunder,  and  distinctly 
marked  the  difference  between  the  teacher  and  the  taught. 
The  disadvantage  attendant  upon  the  use  of  the  crutch,  was 
principally  felt  in  going  up  and  down  stairs  ;  this  I  could 
easily  understand,  for  on  the  very  day  of  the  examination 
the  unfortunate  pedagogue,  probably  too  much  elated 
by  the  success  of  the  event,  fell  down  the  loft  stairs  the 
whole  length  of  one  landing  and  had  to  be  assisted  to 
his  feet  by  myself  and  the  top  boy  in  the  grammar  class 
who  during  the  examination  thoughtlessly  answered  that 
the  plural  of  monk  was  monkey.  It  was  wonderful  and 
most  pleasant  to  see  the  easy  grace  with  which  Ibberson 
rearranged  himself  after  the  fall,  most  of  us  would  have 
been  disconcerted,  but  he  spoke  as  cheerfully  about 
the  mishap  as  did  the  boy  who  to  the  question  '  Who's 
that  falling  down  stairs  ? '  replied  '  I  sir  rolling  rapidly.' 

It  was  well  that  I  had  presence  of  mind  to  take  Christy 
Fogden  with  me,  for  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing 
a  most  cordial  renewal  of  early  acquaintanceship,  though 
at  the  beginning  I  feared  from  the  manner  in  which 

c  c 
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Ibberson  settled  himself  upon  his  crutch  that  he  intended 
to  stand  upon  his  dignity.  This  happily  was  a  groundless 
misapprehension  upon  my  part.  The  suspected  action 
was  the  result  of  nervousness  as  was  afterwards  proved 
when  Ibberson  timidly  but  kindly  looked  Christy  in  the 
fece. 

'  Well  old  boy,'  said  the  latter,  '  you  see  when  a  fellow 
gets  married  he  has  no  time  to  run  after  his  neighbours/ 

'  No  he  hasn't,'  said  Ibberson,  '  how  can  he  ?  '  and  the 
lame  teacher  laughed  as  he  said  so. 

'  I  tell  you  though,'  Christy  continued  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  a  generous  idea, '  if  the  examination  be  satisfactory 
to-day  I  shall  bring  my  wife  up  to  see  your  school,  and  we 
shall  probably  send  you  our  two  lads  as  scholars.' 

Ibberson  laughed  again,  and  made  many  of  those  turns 
and  noises  which  accompany  sudden  and  unexpected 
pleasure. 

'  Do  you  still  fill  up  the  schedules  for  the  farmers,  old 
boy  ?  '  Christy  enquired  in  the  tone  in  which  we  allude  to 
another's  importance. 

*  I  should  think  I  do,'  said  Ibberson, '  for  the  farmers  are 
no  scholars,  I  warn  you.' 

'No  doubt  it's  a  paying  concern  for  you,'  Christy 
suggested. 

'  You  couldn't  feed  a  rat  on  what  I  get  for  the  job ;  you 
don't  catch  the  farmers  giving  much  corn  away.* 

'  Then  its  a  downright  shame,'  said  Christy  as  if  with 
one  bold  protestation  in  the  interests  of  common  justice 
he  would  erase  every  reminiscence  of  his  neglect  of  an  old 
playmate. 

'  Gentlemen,'  said  I, '  time  flies,  we  must  get  on  with  the 
business  of  the  day, — now  for  the  examination.' 
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The  scholars  about  twenty  three  in  number,  and  com- 
prising girls  as  well  as  boys,  were  duly  arranged  to  my 
satisfaction.  Christy  and  I  stood  at  the  top  of  the  room ; 
and  Ibberson,  with  that  sense  of  honour  which  led  him, 
to  use  an  old  expression  of  his  own,  to  love  only  those 
things  which  are  '  bono  lido,'  stood  behind  us,  surveying 
the  field  of  competition  from  a  point  which  did  credit  not 
to  his  honour  only  but  also  to  his  modesty.  I  politely 
invited  him  to  the  front,  and  even  asked  him  to  suggest 
the  line  of  examination,  but  with  a  firmness  at  once 
delicate  and  immovable  he  declined  both  propositions. 

'  Well  then,  Mr.  Ledman,'  said  I,  thus  styling  hina  in 
order  to  subdue  his  scholars  into  a  respectful  spirit,  '  with 
your  permission  we  shall  commence  our  work  by  exam- 
ining your  pupils  in  their  knowledge  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament.' 

The  scholars  having  promptly  supplied  themselves  with 
New  Testaments  which  they  procured  in  an  almost  magical 
manner  from  sundry  dark  recesses  under  the  forms  on 
which  they  sat,  I  said — 

'  Now  my  young  friends,  turn  to  the  sixth  chapter  of 
Mark,  and  let  the  boy  immediately  opposite  me  read  the 
first  verse.' 

Boy  read :  '  And  he  went  out  from  thence,  and  came 
into  his  own  countrj^  and  his  disciples  follow  him.' 

*  You  read  very  clearly  my  boy,'  said  I, '  you  do  well 
to  speak  out  so  boldly.  Now  tell  me,  where  did  he  come 
into?' 

'  Please,  I  don't  know,  thank  you  sir,'  the  boy  promptly 
answered  with  overwhelming  politeness. 
" '  Don't  know  ?  Now  read  the  verse  quietly  to  yourself, 
and  see  if  you  can't  find  out.' 

c  c  2 
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The  boy  read  accordingly,  but  as  no  answer  was  forth- 
coming, I  said — 

*  Can  any  of  you  tell  me? ' 

A  little  girl  held  out  her  hand. 

*  Well,  now  tell  me,  and  speak  up  so  that  all  may  hear 
you.' 

She  smiled  and  held  down  her  head  as  if  afraid  to  speak 
in  the  hearing  of  so  many. 

'  Come  my  little  girl  speak  up,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  hear 
you — where  did  he  come  into?  ' 

'  Please,  sir,  he  came  into  a  waggon.' 

'  Waggon !  Nonsense,'  said  I,  '  come  now,  some  of  you 
really  miLst  give  the  right  answer.' 

'  Please,  sir,  he  came   into  the  country,'  a  little   boy 
answered. 

'  Quite  right,  my  boy!  You  should  have  spoken  before. 
Now  tell  me  what  is  a  country?  ' 

'  Fields  and  lanes,  and  things,'  a  sweet-looking  little  girl 
replied. 

'  Well,  let  us  pass  on,'  said  I, '  read  the  verse  again,  and 
tell  me  who  followed  him? ' 

'Please  sir,  the  disciples.' 

'  Thank  you  my  boy,  that  is  the  right  answer.     Now 
what  do  you  know  about  the  disciples — who  were  they? 

A  long  pause. 

'  Don't  be  afraid ;  take  time  and  you  will  find  it  out.' 

A  general  stare. 

'Now  who  were  the  disciples?' 

'  Please  sir,  I  know,'  a  little  fat-faced  fellow,  eight  years 
old,  answered. 

'  Of  course  you  do,'  said  I, '  now  tell  me.' 

'  Please  sir,'  he  replied, '  they  were  bhnd  beggars.' 
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Christy  wheeled  suddenly  round  and  looked  at  one  of 
the  maps.  I  turned  to  the  book  and  called  out  loudly  for 
the  next  verse. 

'  And  when  the  sabbath  day  was  come,  he  began  to 
teach  in  the  synagogue,  and  many  hearing  him  were 
astonished — '    • 

'  Stop  there,'  said  I  and  let  us  see  if  we  understand  it  so 
far.     Now  tell  me  which  day  was  come? ' 

All  heads  were  bent  upon  the  lesson,  and  after  a  pause 
a  bright  little  fellow  answered, 

'  Please  sir,  the  sabba  day.' 

'  Sabba  day,  my  boy,'  said  I, '  is  that  the  way  to  pro- 
nounce the  word  ?  Who  told  you  to  say  it  so  ? ' 

'  My  father,  thank  you  sir.' 

'  Well  now,  think  a  moment  and  then  tell  me  what  we 
do  on  the  sabbath  day  ? ' 

^11  the  scholars  exchanged  looks  of  siurprise,  but  not 
one  of  them  hazarded  an  answer. 

Descending  from  generals  to  particulars  I  fixed  upon 
one  boy,  and  said — 

'  Tell  me  what  your  father  does  on  the  sabbath  day? ' 

'  Please  sir,'  was  the  ready  answer, '  he  puts  his  top  coat 
on,  thank  you  sir.' 

*  And  does  he  only  put  it  on  once  a  week? '  I  con- 
tinued, forgetting  that  it  was  an  examination  on  the 
Scriptures. 

'  Yes,  thank  you  sir,  because  he's  frightened  of  getting 
it  wet,  and  mother  says  he  mustn't.' 

Christy  examined  the  maps  again,  and  I  called  out 
vehemently, 

'What  do  you  mean  by  people  being  astonished? — ^you 
read  that  the  people  who  heard  him  were  astonished.' 
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'  Please  sir,  when  they  are  frightened  at  a  boggle/  a  boy 
answered. 

'  No,  sir,  when  they  are  hungry,'  another  suggested. 

*  Please,  sir,  when  they  are  sleepy,'  a  third  confidently 
explained. 

'  All  wrong,'  said  I, '  I  shall  ask  you  no  more  about  that 
at  present,  but  I  shoijld  hke  you  to  read  the  first  six  verses 
of  this  chapter  when  you  go  home,  and  to  think  about 
them,  and  some  other  day  perhaps  I  shall  come  again  and 
ask  you  a  few  questions.  Xow  let  us  go  to  the  Catechism 
and  see  what  can  be  done  with  tliat.  All  of  you  get  your 
slates  out,  because  I  wish  you  not  to  speak  but  to  write 
j'our  answers.  Now  put  down  on  your  slates  your  answer 
to  tlie  question — "  What  is  thy  duty  towards  God,  and 
thy  duty  towards  thy  neighbour  ?  " ' 

Of  course  the  writing  took  some  time,  and  in  order  to 
give  the  scholars  a  fair  chance  of  collecting  their  thoughts* 
we  remained  at  the  top  of  the  room  in  perfect  stillness. 
When  slate  after  slate  was  laid  down  upon  the  table  ac- 
cording to  arrangement,  and  all  had  finished  with  the 
exception  of  two  heroic  little  feUows  who  were  laboriously 
rubbing  out  nearly  as  fast  as  they  put  down,  I  took  up  the 
first  slate  which  contained  almost  a  duplicate  of  the  answer 
made  to  the  same  question  in  another  parish — 

'  My  dewty  tordes  Gode  iz  to  bleed  in  him,  to  fering  and 
to  loaf  with  old  yewer  hards,  withold  my  mined,  withold 
my  sold,  and  with  my  sernth,  to  whirchp  and  give  thangs 
and  to  putt  my  old  trewst  in  him,  to  caU  pon  him,  to  onner 
his  old  name  and  his  world,  and  to  save  him  truly  all  the 
days  of  my  lives  end — 

'  My  dooty  tordes  my  naybors  to  love  him  as  thyself  and 
to  do  to  all  men  as  thou  wed  they  shall  do  and  to  me,  to 
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luv  onner  and  suke  my  farther  and  morther  to  onner  and 
to  bay  the  Queen,  and  all  that  are  pet  under  a  forty  under 
her,  to  smit  myself  to  aU  my  goones,  teeges,  sportial 
pastares  and  marsters,  to  oughten  myself  lordly  and  every 
to  all  my  betters,  to  hut  nobody  by  woode  nor  deede,  to 
be  true  in  jest  in  aU  my  deelins,  to  beer  no  malis  nor  ated 
in  your  arts,  to  keep  my  ans  from  packin  and  steel,  my 
toong  from  eeval  speckin,  lawing,  and  slanders,  not  to  civet 
nor  deesyr  othermans  good,  but  to  lern  layber  trewly 
to  git  my  own  leeving,  and  to  doo  my  doty  in  that  stay  of 
life  and  to  each  it  please  God  to  call  mens.' 

Smothering  my  feehngs  pretty  successfully,  I  managed 
to  resume  the  viva  voce  examination. 

'  Now  tell  me,  What  is  the  first  duty  of  man  ? ' 

'  Please  sir,  to  go  to  funerals.' 

'  However  do  you  make  that  out,  my  little  girl  ? '  said  I. 

'  I  don't  know,  thank  you  sir.' 

'  Then  why  do  you  make  the  answer  ? ' 

'  Please  sir  because  mother  says  I  was  never  to  stand 
with  my  fingers  in  my  mouth  as  if  I  didn't  know  nothing.' 

'  0  indeed,'  said  I.  .  .  .'  Well  let  us  turn  to  the  maps 
and  see  what  you  know  about  geography.  What  shape 
is  a  globe  ? ' 

'  Eoundabout  sir.' 

'  Not  bad  my  boy  ;  you  have  an  idea  of  it ;  now  what  is 
the  capital  of  England?' 

'  London ! '  shouted  all  voices  in  a  chorus. 

'  Good  again !  Now  you  are  doing  credit  to  your  teacher. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  Edinburgh  ? ' 

One  boy  thought  he  had. 

*  And  where  is  Edinburgh  my  boy  ? ' 

'Please  sir,  Edinburgh  is  the  capital  of  Glasgow.' 
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*  Now  are  you  quite  sure  of  that  my  boy  ?  Think  a 
moment  and  tell  me.' 

'  No  sir/  he  said  after  a  pause,  ^  Edinburgh  is  in  China.' 

*  Indeed !  and  where  is  China  ? ' 
'  Across  the  sea,  sir.' 

'  And  what  is  the  sea  ?  Come  little  girls  it  is  your  turn 
now  ;  tell  me.' 

'  Palty  water,  thank  you  sir,'  a  chubby  faced  maiden 
answered,  and  then  made  a  curtsy. 

'  Tell  her  what  a  sea  is,'  said  I,  challenging  the  whole 
school. 

A  little  fellow  picked  up  his  slate  and  in  a  nu)ment 
wrote  the  letter  C. 

'  You  are  too  literal  my  little  fellow,'  said  I,  a  verdict 
which  he  apparently  regarded  as  a  compUment. 

'  Well  now,  Mr.  Fogden,'  I  added,  *  you  have  heard 
these  boys,  is  there  any  question  you  would  like  to  ask 
them?' 

*  No  sir,'  he  replied,  '  but  there  is  one  question  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  master.' 

All  eyes  were  fixed  upon  that  great  authority  in 
a  moment,  and  Ibberson  stepped  to  the  front  like  a 
man. 

'  Pray  what  is  the  question  which  you  wish  to  ask  ?'  I 
enquired. 

'  It  is,  sir,'  said  Christy, '  whether  Mr.  Ledman  himself 
is  satisfied  with  the  examination  ? ' 

'  No  I  am  not  satisfied  with  it,'  said  Ibberson. 

'  Don't  you  think  I  have  conducted  it  fairly  Mr.  Led- 
man ?  '  I  enquired  with  some  anxiety. 

'  Sir,'  he  answered,  '  you  have  not  encouraged  my 
scholars,  and  that's  a  thing  I  always  do  myself. 
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'  I  don't  understand  you/  said  I, '  did  I  not  encourage 
them  when  they  answered  correctly?' 

'  That  is  not  what  I  mean,  sir,'  said  Ibberson, '  if  you 
had  encouraged  them  they  would  have  answered  every 
question.' 

'  Will  you  show  us  what  you  mean  by  encouraging 
them,  for  really  you  puzzle  me.' 

Mr.  Ledman  at  once  ordered  the  boys  and  girls  to  get 
out  their  Testaments. 

'  Turn  to  the  seventh  chapter  of  Mark,'  said  he, '  and 
read  the  first  verse.'  'Then  came  together  unto  him 
the  Pharisees,  and  certain  of  the  scribes  which  came 
from  Jerusalem.'  '  Who  came  unto  him,'  he  continued, 
'  the  Phari-Phari-Phari  — '  '  Pharisees,'  said  all  voices ; 
'  and  who  else  ?  the  scri-scri-scri — ' '  scribes,'  (all  voices) ; 
'and  where  did  they  come  from?  Jeru-Jeru-Jeru — ' 
'  Jerusalem '  (loud  chorus)  '  Now  you  have  answered  all 
right ;  go  to  geography  ;  what  is  the  capital  of  France  ? 
Par-Par-Par — '  'Paris'  (all  voices);  'and  what  is  the 
name  of  the  great  waters,  Osh-Osh-Osh — '  '  Ocean '  (all 
voices) ; '  And  where  is  Dublin  ?  Ire-Ire-Ire — '  '  Ireland ' 
(a  great  shout) ;  '  And  where  is  Edinburgh  ?  Scot-Scot- 
Scot — now  lohere? '  '  Scotland,'  roared  the  whole  school ; 
'  all  right,  now  go  to  grammar ;  what  is  a  noun  ?  The  name 
of  any  per-per-per — '  'person,'  all  cried;  'pla-pla-pla — ' 
'  place'  (all  voices),' or  th-th-th — ' '  or  thing '  all  exclaimed. 
'  Quite  right,  now  go  to  arithmetic  ;  three  three's  are  ni- 
ni-ni — ''  nine '  (all  voices) ;  '  three  fives  are  fif-fif-fif — ' '  fif- 
teen '  (all  voices) ;  '  six  eggs  at  twopence  come  to  what  ?  a 
shil-shil-shil — '  'shilling '(all  voices  very  loudly).  'Now'  said 
Ibberson,  '  thafs  what  I  call  encouraging  them,  and  where 
is  there  a  school  in  England  could  have  answered  better?' 
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Conscious  pride  coloured  his  cheek  as  he  asked  the  defiant 
(juestion. 

*  Well  done ! '  said  Christy, '  now  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  master  another  question  ? ' 

*And  what  is  that?'  said  Ibberson  in  a  tone  which 
denoted  a  high  professional  and  moral  temperature. 

'  It  is  that  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  ^ve  your 
scholai-s  half  a  day's  play  ? ' 

The  most  tumultuous  applause,  which  efiectually  re- 
deemed the  scholars  from  the  suspicion  of  being  unable 
to  understand  enlightened  conversation,  followed  this 
generous  suggestion.  Ibberson  addressed  his  scholars  in 
an  oratorical  strain,  and  concluded  by  stating  that  it  was 
with  very  much  pride  that  he  granted  any  favour  which 
his  noble  friend  Mr.  Fogden  was  pleased  to  ask  at  his 
hands. 
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*  Thus  have  I  shunned  the  fire  for  fear  of  burning ; 
And  drenched  me  in  the  sea  where  I  am  drowned.' 

Proteus. 

September  IQlh, 

I  HAVE  often  complained  of  the  smallness  of  my  parish, 
but  shall  complain  no  more.  I  have  received 
an  offer  of  preferment.  The  parish  to  which  I  may 
be  promoted  is  more  than  a  hundred  miles  distant; 
it  is  large,  salubrious,  and  influential.  Why,  then,  do  I 
hesitate  to  decide  my  course  ?  Mr.  Nunston,  who  has 
placed  the  living  at  my  disposal,  is  most  anxious  that  I 
should  accept  his  offer — an  offer  which  is  decidedly  hand- 
some and  all  but  irresistibly  tempting.  I  know  that  in 
walking  to  my  duties  on  a  Sunday  morning  I  shall  hear 
more  church  bells  than  my  own,  yet  I  have  no  fear  of  the 
competition  which  will  put  an  end  to  my  monopoly,  for  I 
shall  get  my  deserts  be  they  high  or  low.  Why,  then, 
liesitate?  I  have  often  wished  myself  clear  of  the 
Fogdens,  the  Annersons,  the  Ledmans,  and  the  Gladdons, 
and  now  I  feel  as  though  I  belonged  to  them  and  had  no 
right  to  go  away.  I  should  like  to  see  how  our  little 
drama  works  itself  out;  to  know  what  has  become  of 
Barnabas  Gladdon ;  and  to  see  how  things  will  end  with 
the  Fogdens.  If  I  put  a  hundred  miles  between  them  and 
me,  I  shall  not  know  anything  about  their  course,  or  about 
the  ending  of  their  natural  lives. 

Sept  2Zrd, — I  am   strongly  inclined  to   accept  Mr. 
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Niiiiston's  offer,  though  my  heart  yearns  over  my  little 
ptirish.  It  lias  been  very  pleasant  to  me  after  all.  Good- 
bye i.s  a  ringing  little  word,  yet  I  cannot  say  it  without 
feehng  a  considerable  lump  in  my  throat.  To-morrow  I 
shall  make  a  few  calls  and  consult  some  of  my  parishioners. 
Two  heads  are  said  to  be  better  than  one. 

Sept.  2bth. — Did  as  I  said.  Spent  most  of  yjesterday  in 
visiting.  Called  first  at  Ledman's;  stated  the  case, 
wliereupon  Mrs.  Ledman  turned  towards  Mr.  Ledman 
and  in  her  most  impressive  tone  said  '  some  people  have 
no  spirit  in  them  or  they  would  get  on  better  in  the  world,' 
and  then  turning  to  me  she  added,  '  it  is  weary  work,  sir, 
is  farming  poor  land.'  '  That  is  the  reason,  Mrs.  Ledman, 
I  rei)lied, '  why  I  feel  inclined  to  move  to  another  parish.' 
Called  next  at  Squire  Fogden's.  Found  the  Squire  deeply 
engaged  in  writing  his  opinion  of  the  Gladdon  casa  He 
kindly  showed  me  his  manuscript  but  I  had  no  time  to  get 
beyond  the  first  sentence  which  opened  thus,  and  extended 
over  a  page  and  a  half : — '  Whatever  may  be  the  relations 
which  speculative  philosophy  affirms  to  prevail  in  what 
has  been  termed  with  more  or  less  of  accuracy  the  cir- 
cumambient invisible,  it  is  quite  clear,  at  least  it  ought  to 
be  quite  clear,  and  would  undoubtedly  be  quite  clear  if  the 
discipline  of  the  mind  could  be  carried  forward,  or  to 
speak  more  correctly,  could  be  promoted  or  developed  to 
that  extent  which  while  leaving  untouched  the  supremacy 
of  conscience  would  secure  that  intellectual  refinement 
which  if  properly  guarded  would  show  that  those  social 
relations — ' ;  *  Yes,'  said  I,  ^  you  are  going  into  the  case 
from  the  very  foundations.'  *  As  to  the  foundations  sir,* 
the  Squire  replied,  '  can  we  with  any  accuracy,  having  due 
regard  to  the  exact  relation  of  circumstances,  conscien- 
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tiously  say  that  the  case  has  any  foundations  ? '  '  There,' 
said  I,  *  you  force  me  to  be  candid,  so  I  admit  at  once  tliat 
the  foundations  of  this  ca^e  are  laid  in  the  bottomless  pit.' 
'Then,'  the  Squire  continued,  'according  to  your  own 
statement  where  are  we,  or  rather  where  is  the  case,  though 
I  must  say  that  I  object  to  that  word  case,  because  it  is.  so 
ambiguously  employed,  that  is  to  say  it  has  by  false  appro- 
priation come  to  have  so  many  meanings  or  rather — ,' 
'  Quite  so,  Squire,  so  let  us  for  once  be  wise,  and  drop  it.' 
I  then  stated  the  object  of  my  visit,  and  asked  the  Squire 
to  give  me  his  opinion.  '  I  think,'  said  he,  '  that  a  w^ide 
and  clear  view  of  human  life  as  seen  from  the  moral 
eminence  to  which.no  doubt  you  as  a  spiritual  adviser  have 
attained  will  show,  or  rather  will  disclose,  to  the  observant 
and  reflecting  mind  whose  processes  are  conducted  upon  a 
soundly  conscientious  principle  that  all  little  parishes, 
though  I  ought  to  recall  that  word  "  little,"  for  after  all  it 
is  a  relative  term,  or  rather  not  a  term  but  an  epithet — ' 
'I  see,  sir,  then  your  opinion  is  that  I  ought  to  go?' 
'  The  word  "  ought "  is  of  course  a  most  serious  one,  and 
in  my  judgment,  endeavouring  as  I  do  to  measure  things 
by  a  moral  standard,  or  apply  to  them  a  moral  compass, 
according  as  they  may  be  marked  by  height  or  breadth — .' 
I  interrupted  the  Squire,  and  thanked  him  for  his  advice. 
I  was  of  course  muchrefreshed  by  the  same. — Called  next 
at  Annerson's.  Mr.  Annerson  not  in, — ^Mrs.  Annerson  in 
excellent  spirits ;  she  felt  that  she  should  sufier  great  loss 
in  being  deprived  of  my  '  beautiful  sermons,'  but  was  of 
opinion  that  people  should  '  push  themselves,'  and  again 
instanced  her  handsome  brothers  as  having  failed  entirely 
through  excessive  modesty.  I  fancy  Mrs.  Annerson  will 
be  glad  to  sec  me  well  out  of  the  parish,  beautiful  sermons 
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and  all. — C*alled  upon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christopher  Fogden; 
delightful  reception ;  found  Mrs.  Gladden  comfortably 
domiciled  with  them ;  talked  over  old  affairs  and  then 
agreed  to  bury  them  for  ever.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christy  were 
most  cordially  aflectionate ;  we  exchanged  offers  of  hospi- 
tality, and  made  fervent  declarations  of  mutual  regret  at 
the  very  thought  of  parting.  I  am  really  sorry  to  leave 
them  ;  Christy  is  genuinely  kind,  and  Mrs.  Christy  is  a  per- 
fect model  of  a  wife,  a  mother,  and  a  housekeeper. — Made 
other  calls  of  less  importance. — The  general  opinion  is,  I 
think,  favourable  to  my  removal,  though  it  was  expressed 
with  eveiy  gratifying  sensibility.  My  present  plan  is  to 
enter  ui)ou  the  preferment  which  Mr.  Nunston  offers  me, 
early  in  the  sj)ring. 

November  14f/i. — Moving  on  very  quietly  in  parochial 
engagements.  Everything  like  romance  seems  to  have 
died  out.  Never  heard  so  much  as  a  whisper  about 
Barnabas  Gladdon  since  he  eluded  the  oflScer.  There  are 
a  good  many  half  finished  stories  in  real  hfe.  What  one 
would  give  to  see  how  many  of  them  end !  I  shall  leave 
some  work  to  be  done  by  my  successor,  I  ani  afraid.  I 
don't  know  how  far  it  is  wrong  to  doubt  anything  which 
may  be  printed  in  the  form  of  a  religious  tract,  but  for  my 
own  part  I  am  very  sceptical  about  extraordinary  state- 
ments even  when  made  under  that  grave  authority,  but  an 
instance  has  come  under  my  personal  observation  which 
has  done  much  to  shake  my  scepticism.  Speaking  to  a 
poor  woman  the  other  day,  I  found  to  my  surprise  that  she 
had  never  heard  of  Jesus  Christ  unless,  she  said,  she  had 
sometimes  seen  his  name  in  an  almanac.  She  asked  me 
who  he  was,  and  I  told  her;  Nshen  I  adverted  to  his 
sufferings  she  pathetically  exclaimed  'poor  thing!'     She 
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asked  where  he  lived,  and  I  told  her ;  she  asked  how  long 
it  was  since  all  this  happened,  and  I  informed  her.  After 
momentary  reflection  the  said — '  well,  well,  as  it  was  such 
a  long  way  off  and  such  a  long  time  since,  let  us  hope 
it  isn't  true!'     And  this  woman  was  a  parishioner! 

Nov.  30^A. — My  friend  Washington  still  writes  to  me. 
His  letters  are  full  of  wisdom ;  always  bright  with  intelli- 
gence, often  bright,  too,  with  the  tears  of  his  cherished 
and  holy  sorrow.  Would  that  he  were  in  the  true  Fold  ! 
He  is  still  an  obstinate  schismatic, — just  as  foohsh  as  ever 
in  his  notions  about  the  Church,  always  thinking  that  the 
Church  is  either  robbing  him  or  spiting  him ;  as  if  that 
Alma  Mater  could  stoop  to  such  vile  indignities !  I  have 
tried  hard  to  win  the  noble  Washington  to  better  eccle- 
siastical manners  and  have  failed ;  henceforth  I  shall  con- 
sider the  reclamation  of  dissenters  a  most  hopeless  task. 


March   17th ^Have  entered  on  my  new  parish.     I 

could  not  leave  the  old  place  without  a  wrench,  for  the 
heart  has  roots  which  entwine  themselves  very  strongly 
about  favourite  haunts  as  well  as  favourite  persons.  There 
was  a  busy  scene  at  the  coach  on  the  occasion  of  my  de- 
parture,— much  handshaking,  &c. 

Mr.  Nunston  is  a  gentleman,  not  in  property  only  but 
in  spirit,  in  mind,  in  character.  The  name  of  Nunston  is 
a  household  word  in  the  parish,  and  everywhere  it  is 
pronounced  with  most  genial  kindness.^  Eich  men  asso  • 
ciate  with  the  name  of  Nunston  all  that  is  honourable  and 
dignified,  and  poor  men  bless  it  with  hearty  thankfulness. 
Mr.  Nunston  gladdens  every  sphere  into  which  he  enters, 
beaming  and  smiling  like  a  summer  holiday  and  speaking 
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with  sweet  and  conUigious  cheerfulness  to  high  and  low, 
old  and  young.  Conspicuous  among  his  virtues  is  a  most 
gentle  and  deferential  modesty;  he  never  claims  fifty 
v<)i(*es  for  his  fifty  pounds;  he  never  tells  the  poor  to 
watch  his  diamond  ring  as  the  signal  of  right  voting ;  he 
listens  like  a  judge  and  answers  like  a  gentleman,  and  all 
his  words  are  seasoned  with  a  most  sound  and  virtuous 
judgment.  In  no  man  did  I  ever  see  what  may  be  termed 
the  spirit  of  stevvardship  more  conscientiously  and  humbly 
cultivated.  lie  considers  himself  only  a  secondary  pro- 
l)rietor  ;  distributing  his  property  and  laying  by  his  docu- 
ments as  if  every  transaction  had  to  be  overhauled  by  his 
Lord  at  a  set  time.  Not  that  he  has  told  me  this,  but  I 
have  felt  it.  In  my  parochial  visitation  I  have  come  again 
and  again  upon  circumstances  which  have  proved  it ; 
this  poor  man  receives  twelve  shillings  a  week  regularly 
from  Mr.  Nunston ;  that  aged  widow  is  dependent  for 
rent,  fire,  and  clothing  upon  Mr.  Nunston ;  yonder  cripple 
would  not  have  a  home  but  for  Mr.  Nunston  ;  all  those 
little  orphan  girls  in  Percy  Street  find  a  father  in  Mr. 
Nunston ;  half  a  dozen  needy  curates  receive  handsome 
New  Year's  gifts  fi:om  Mr.  Nunston  ;  and  so  the  fist  goes, 
goes  like  a  sweet  song  with  Mr.  Nunston  as  a  refrain.  As 
for  Mrs.  Nunston  who  can  describe  her  ?  I  can  say  that 
she  is  beautiful,  but  that  conveys  no  idea  of  the  mellow, 
matronly  richness  of  her  finely  featured  and  intensely 
benevolent  face,  nor  does  it  say  anything  of  the  clear  light, 
the  gentle  grace,  and  quickening  hope,  which  shine  and 
melt,  which  swim  and  sparkle  in  her  eyes  so  brightly  blue 
and  so  mildly  lustrous.  Mrs.  Nunston  is  the  pattern  of 
women.  Her  children  revere  her  with  fondest  afiection, 
often  surprising  her  with  tokens  of  a  love  which  is  always 
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plotting  how  to  please  her,  and  constantly  showing  how 
ready  they  are  to  sink  their  will  in  her's.     Her  manner 
of  speech  about  everybody  is  most  careful,  hopeful,  and 
generous  ;  he  would  have  a  poor  living  who  claimed  gold 
and  diamonds  for  every  slanderous  or  even  unkind  word 
which  she  utters ;  *  she  openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom, 
and  in  her  tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness ;  her  children 
arise  up  and  call  her  blessed,  her  husband  also  and  he 
praiseth  her ;  many  daughters  have  done  virtuously  but 
she  excels  them  all.'     Mrs.  Nunston  zealously  co-operates 
with  her  husband  in  all  deeds  of  charity  and  godliness ; 
never  interposing  one  cooling  word,  or  throwing  so  much 
as  a  shadow  upon  the  whitest  heat  of  his  generosity ;  *  do 
it,  my  dear,  do  it,  and  may  God  bless  it,'  she  says  when 
any  noble  scheme  engages  Mr.  Nunston's  attention ;  not 
only  so,  if  she  can  attach  an  appendix  or  widen  the  borders 
of  any  of  his  plans  she  does  so  with  hearty  good  will. 
What  is  the  result  ?     Contraction,  enfeeblement,  poverty  ? 
Why  the  very  windows  of  heaven  are  opened  and  God 
sends  them  blessing  upon  blessing,  one  continual  rain  of 
mercy,  until  there  is  not  room  enough  to  receive  it  I     No 
doubt  the  Nunstons  are  often  imposed  upon,  but  for  my 
part  I  should  rather  be  wanting  in  omniscience  than  in 
generosity ;  I  have  a  poor  opinion  of  men  whose  empty 
boast  is  that  they  know  a  hypocrite  when  they  see  one, 
and  that  they  cannot  be  deceived  by  fair  speeches  and  in- 
sinuating manners.    They  are  apt  to  be  shallow,  keen,  piti- 
less men,  who  have  an  empty  place  where  the  heart  should 
be,  and  a  perceptiveness  which  has  dried  up  all  emotion. 
The  heart  instinctively  shrinks  from  men  who  boast  that 
they  have  never  been  deceived ;  it  will  not  trust  them 
with  the  deeper  utterances  of  its  fear  and  sorrow,  because 
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it  will  not,  except  under  compulsion,  suffer  the  agony  of 
having  its  every  word  stretched  on  the  rack  of  a  sceptical 
criticism.  The  men  who  have  never  been  deceived  have, 
in  fact,  never  been  trusted  ;  they  have  seen  only  the  outer 
life,  they  have  been  excluded  from  the  chambers  in  which 
the  heart  has  laid  up  its  chief  treasures.  Into  those  well- 
guarded  chambers  the  Nunstons  had  free  access,  for  they 
entered  with  reverent  mien  and  accosted  Sorrow  with  the 
finest  accent  of  sympathy  and  hope.  People  seemed  not 
to  have  any  right  to  be  sad  when  the  Nunstons  were  pre- 
sent ;  their  sadness  was  as  snow  in  summer,  and  their 
sighing  as  an  untimely  storm.  Yet  the  Nunstons  did  not 
seek  to  annihilate  sorrow  by  repression  ;  on  the  contrary 
they  encouraged  suffering  men  to  talk  freely,  that  the 
lighter  elements  of  their  grief  might  evaporate  and  the 
graver  he  brought  under  the  most  powerful  solar  action. 
The  heahng  of  the  soul  is  the  subtlest  of  the  arts,  and  the 
Nunstons  had  mastered  it  thoroughly. 

The  young  Nunstons  were  eight  in  number,  seven  boys 
and  one  girl.  About  that  one  girl  I  could  say  much ; 
she  had  stolen  the  most  delicate  lines  of  her  mother's 
beauty,  and  possessed  herself  of  the  very  noblest  of  her 
father's  virtues.  If  she  differed  from  her  parents  in 
anything  it  was  in  having  a  vein  of  firmness  which  they 
appeared  to  lack.  Nelly  did  not  budge  easily.  Even 
when  she  smiled  as  if  she  had  half  a  mind  to  give 
way  there  was  something  about  her  smile  which  showed 
that  her  amiability  was  the  servant  of  her  understanding. 
She  was  behind  neither  of  her  parents  in  kindness,  at  the 
same  time  she  would  not  have  hesitated  to  say  that  the 
devil  was  black,  a  duty  from  which  Mrs.  Nunston  would 
have   timidly   and  gracefully  shrunk.      The  seven  ladii 
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were  worthy  of  their  parentage ;  they  were  intelligent, 
generous,  manly  young  fellows,  with  a  strong  dash  of 
Eupertism  which  turned  their  handsomeness  to  decided 
advantage.  In  all  athletic  exercises  they  stood  almost 
alone  for  skill,  strength,  and  pluck.  They  could  run, 
leap,  box,  row,  and  fence  with  the  best  of  their  neighbours, 
and  he  was  a  strong  and  clever  man  who  could  put  any 
of  them  in  the  second  place.  The  lads  and  I  took  to 
each  other  right  warmly,  forgetting  the  disparity  of  age  in 
the  greenness  of  our  partialities  and  general  tastes,  '  and 
mony  a  canty  day  we  had  wi'  ane  anither.'  The 
athletic  part  of  their  happy  lives  had  not  always  been 
conducted  without  danger  and  even  mishap.  Soon  after 
I  settled  in  the  parish  I  found  that  the  youngest  of  them 
had  seriously  injured  his  ancle  in  attempting  a  pole  leap 
which  his  eldest  brother  had  successfully  made  to  the 
admiring  surprise  of  many  rivals.  The  accident  had 
occurred  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  before  I  accepted 
the  preferment,  and  at  the  time  of  my  reading  myself 
in  the  young  man  was  still  suffering. 

'  What  means  have  you  tried  in  your  son's  case,  Mrs. 
Nunston  ? '  said  I. 

'  I  think,  sir,  we  have  tried  nearly  everything,  both  old 
systems  and  new,  haven't  we  Tom  ? ' 

'Yes  Mai'   then  turning  to  me  he  added, 'the  last 
thing  I  tried  was  Hydropathy.' 

'  Indeed  I'  said  I,  '  where  did  you  go  to  ?  I  am  rather 
interested  in  hydropathic  experiences.' 

'  I  went  to  Quenchem's  place ;  I  was  strongly  recom- 
mended to  try  it.' 

'  And  what  did  you  think  of  it  ?' 

'  I  thought  it  was  a  piece  of  quackery  from  beginning 
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to  end,  though  they  did  read  the  "  Oly  Scripter  '*  and  sing 
"  Oly  ims  "  every  day  in  the  week.' 

'  0  my  dear  boy  don't  say  so,'  Mrs.  Nunston  gently 
interposed,  '  I  have  heard  that  Mr.  Quenchem  is  an 
excellent  man.' 

*  An  excellent  cheat,  Ma,'  if  that  is  what  you  mean,  he 
is  a  stunning  old  quack.' 

'Dear  boy,  how  unkindly  you  talk  I' 

'  Your  son  is  quite  right,  madam,'  said  I,  *  this  Quenchem 
has  been  a  sharp  scholar  in  a  bad  school.' 

'  You  know  something  of  him,  then  ? '  said  Tom. 

'  Too  much  I  assure  you ;  I  was  three  weeks  in  his  den, 
studying  his  nice  tactics  and  deep  stratagems.' 

'So?' 

'  I  was  indeed,  and  a  more  deceitfiil  impostor,  pardon 
me  Mrs.  Nunston,  never  breathed.' 

*  And  so  very  rehgious  too,'  said  Tom  bitterly. 

'  Still  you  know,  my  dear,  it  was  not  because  he  was 
religious  that  you  formed  an  unfavourable  opinion.' 

'  No,  but  because  he  was  not  rehgious  and  made  so 
much  canting  pretence  about  it.' 

'  I  dare  say  he  would  not  make  any  diflSiculty  about 
your  ancle  did  he  ? ' 

'  Not  the  sHghtest ;  he  said  that  in  a  week  he  would  have 
me  running  about  like  a  wild  thing.' 

'  Well?  And  what  did  he  say  at  the  end  of  the  week  ?' 

'  He  said  that  a  few  more  baths,  with  faith  and  prayer, 
would  set  me  upon  my  feet  for  hfe.' 

'  Did  he  actually  say,  "  with  faith  and  prayer  "  ? ' 

'  He  did  so,  and  when  he  said  it  he  winked  with  one 
eye  and  nodded  as  if  he  was  speaking  in  confidence.' 

'  0  my  dear  Tom  ! ' 
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*  Yes  Ma,  it  is  quite  true  ;  even  your  big  brush  could 
never  whitewash  Master  Quenchem.' 

'Torn!' 

'  Fact,  Ma,  the  spots  of  yon  leopard  are  not  to  be 
changed  in  any  dye  vat  I  ever  heard  of.' 

*  And  did  he  pronounce  you  incurable  at  last  ? ' 

'  0  no,  he  said  he  must  bring  on  "  crisis  "  and  lay  me 
up  for  a  few  weeks.' 

'Just  like  him  I'  I  exclaimed,  'Madam,  do  you  know 
what  he  meant  by  crisis  V 

'Tom  has  told  me  that  it  is  a  severe  thing,  but  I 
suppose  it  is  necessary  in  some  cases  ? ' 

'  Hanging  may  be  necessary  in  some  cases,  but  I  don't 
choose  to  be  hung,'  said  Tom  with  manly  firmness. 

'  That  horrible  crisis,'  said  I,  '  is  nothing  short  of  a 
butcher's  invention,  Quenchem  so  applies  water  to  the 
part  of  the  body  which  is  supposed  to  be  affected  as  to 
make  it  almost  raw,  and  of  course  the  patient  cannot  be 
removed  for  a  considerable  period  during  which  Quenchem 
feeds  him  with  cheap  victuals  at  the  rate  of  so  many 
guineas  a  week.' 

'  You  are  up  to  the  old  man's  dodges,  I  see,'  said  Tom, 
glad  to  have  confirmation  of  his  own  testimony, 

'I  think  you  are  too  hard  upon  Mr.  Quenchem,' 
said  Mrs.  Nunston,  '  no  doubt  he  does  the  best  in  his 

power.' 

'  The  best  in  his  power  for  himself  no  doubt,'  said  Tom 
'  but  it  is  all  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  patient.' 

'  And  the  victuals  are  still  bought  in  a  cheap  market  are 
they  ? '  said  I. 

'  They  ought  to  be  bought  in  a  cheap  market  considering 
their  quahty,'  Tom  rephed,  '  I  never  saw  such  messes  in 
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all  my  life.  I  am  sure  the  fowls,  chickens  as  they  were 
ironically  called,  must  have  come  out  of  the  Ark.' 

'  Come  come,  now,  Tom,  there  were  only  two  in  the 
Ark  to  begin  with,'  Mrs.  Nunston  amiably  suggested. 

'  Well  if  they  were  not  in  they  ought  to  have  been 
in  ;  that's  all  I've  got  to  say.' 

'  And  how  did  the  manners  of  the  servants  strike  you, 
Mr.  Tom  ? ' 

'  I  hate—' 

'  Tom  V  said  Mrs.  Nunston  *  Tom  V 

'  I  do  though,'  said  Tom  '  and  I  took  care  to  let  them 
know  it  before  I  left.' 

Mrs.  Nunston  was  evidently  becoming  uneasy,  so  I 
diverted  the  conversation  lest  her  amiability  should  be 
put  to  too  severe  a  test.  I  did  not  sufficiently  know  her 
at  that  time  to  presume  on  her  indulgence,  yet  her  manner 
sufficiently  showed,  what  afterwards  I  found  to  be  her 
prevaihng  characteristic,  that  where  it  was  morally  im- 
possible to  speak  a  good  word  it  should  be  a  sacred 
resolution  not  to  speak  a  bad  one. 

'  And  are  you  under  any  treatment  at  present  with  a 
view  to  your  recovery  ? ' 

'  I  am  afraid  I  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  another 
quack,'  said  Tom,  smiling  at  his  mother  as  he  said  so. 

'  Now  Tom,  keep  your  tongue  from  evil  speaking !  At 
present,  sir,  he  is  under  the  care  of  an  old  gentleman  who 
treats  patients  on  a  plan  of  his  own ;  I  think  it  is  called 
the  Herbal  treatment, — ^poor  old  gentleman ! ' 

'  And  may  I  ask  why  you  speak  of  him  as  a  poor  old 
gentleman  ? ' 

'  Why  he  is  quite  a  character.  You  have  no  idea  how 
he  speaks  on  religious  subjects  ;  in  fact,  I  think  he  talks 
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reasons  for  everything  I  proposed,  and  Mrs.  Nunston  was 
quite  satisfied  that  my  plan  was  as  sensible  as  my  motive 
was  pure.  As  for  Tom  he  was  delighted  with  the  idea. 
It  was  arranged  that  my  Curate,  the  young  Oxonian  who 
had  prepared  a  list  of  questions  to  be  submitted  by 
Ibberson  Ledman  to  Mr.  Barnabas  Gladdon,  and  to  whom 
the  Letter  on  Public  Speaking  was  addressed,  should 
engage  in  conversation  with  Dr.  Ankerson  during  one  of 
his  weekly  appearances  in  Mr.  Tom  Nunston's  bedroouL 
The  bedstead  was  a  noble  four-poster,  and  heavily  hung 
with  curtains.  I  was  to  be  secreted  behind  the  further 
curtain  and  to  have  immediate  communication  with  the 
dressing-room,  while  the  Curate  and  Dr.  Ankerson  were 
to  occupy  the  opposite  side  of  the  bedroom.  I  answered 
satisfactorily  all  the  questions  which  Mrs.  Nunston  put  on 
the  subject  and  secured  her  permission  to  do  what  I 
pleased.  From  the  little  which  has  been  already  seen  of 
the  Curate  it  will  be  beUeved  that  he  entered  into  the 
plan  with  becoming  spirit,  and  that  he  gave  himself  all 
necessary  licence  in  speech  and  manner  so  as  to  develop 
the  main  characteristics  of  his  interlocutor.  Provided  with 
pencil  and  paper,  I  was  able  to  follow  the  conversation 
almost  verbatim,  it  being  understood  that  the  Curate  was 
to  regulate  the  pace  of  the  interview. 

'  A  curious  piece  of  mechanism  the  human  body  is  after 
all,'  said  the  Curate. 

Yes,  our  great  Landlord  hath  let  us  a  fair  house  and 
we  often  be  unmannerly  tenants.' 

The  Curate  was  evidently  posed  by  this  unexpected 
reply,  but  he  came  up  again — 

'  You  don't  administer  medicine  in  the  usual  way,  do 
you  doctor  ? ' 
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'  Certainly  not.  Drugs  from  the  shop  of  heaven  are 
to  be  preferred  to  those  compounds  which  are  dashed  and 
slubbered  together  by  unskilful  apothecaries.  Who  made 
the  lobelia,  the  prickly  ash  berries,  scuUcap,  the  witch 
hazel,  and  the  white  pond-hly  ?  I  say  these  things  come 
from  the  shop  of  heaven.' 

*  But  your  system  is  a  good  deal  cried  down  by  regular 
practitioners  is  it  not  ? ' 

'  Answer  me  one  question  reverend  sir ;  is  it  possible  to 
speak  against  Beelzebub  without  pulling  all  Ekron  about 
your  ears  ? ' 

The  Curate  was  clearly  knocked  off  his  feet  once  more, 
but  with  rare  courage  he  became  solemn — 

'  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  right  to  jest  with  holy 
things, — non  bonum  ludere  cum  Sanctis.' 

'  Pray,  reverend  sir,  who  is  jesting  with  holy  things?  I 
confess  I  speak  stones  but  they  hit  that  they  may  heal ; 
and  if  I  were  to  speak  smooth  words  of  those  dangerous 
apothecaries  who  keep  wounds  from  heaUng  until  the 
patient  has  no  more  money  for  salve,  I  should  be  putting 
good  paint  on  foul  paste-board.' 

The  Curate  reeled  under  this  volley,  but  came  up 
again  saying,  'I  consider  you  jest  with  holy  things 
when  you  speak  of  your  drugs  coming  from  the  shop  of 

heaven.' 

'I  ask  you,   reverend  sir,  who  made   slippery   elm, 
comfrey  root,  marsh-maUows,  and  meadow-fem  burrs? ' 

'  Of  course  God  made  them ;  I  hold  with  St.  Augus- 
tine that  all  our  good  is  God  or  from  God,  omne  bo- 
num  nostrum  vel  ipse  vel  ab  ipso,— at  the  same  time 
the  regular  practitioners  themselves  use  only  what  Qod 
made.' 
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As  the  Curate  delivered  this  opinion  I  mentally  said 
'  hear  hear.' 

'  Ah  sir,'  said  Dr.  Ankerson, '  at  best  they  are  old  wives, 
whose  wits  are  more  decrepit  than  their  bodies,  and  their 
path  is  strewed  with  funeral  rosemary  and  dead  men's 
bones ;  they  may  bring  fair  messages  but  they  have  foul 
feet.' 

'  That's  no  argument,'  the  Curate  tartly  replied.  '  I  am 
not  going  to  defend  Paracekian  mountebanks,  at  the 
same  time  I  won't  allow  you  to  vilify  r^ular  practitioners 
in  order  that  you  may  climb  to  popularity  upon  the  stairs 
of  their  disgrace, — Vilium  est  hominum  alios  viles  facere, 
et  qui  suo  merito  placere  non  possunt,  placere  velle  alio- 
runi  comparatione ;  though  I  believe  in  the  old  saying, 
Pessimus  morbus  est  medicus,  the  worst  disease  is  the 
physician,  yet  I  will  not  allow  respectable  professional 
men  to  be  vilified  in  my  hearing  without  protesting.' 

'  Protest  as  you  please,  reverend  sir,  and  strain  and  pinch 
your  metaphors  as  you  please,  but  I  tell  you  that  apothe- 
caries who  let  God's  physic  fust  in  a  vessel,  and  prepare 
quaffs  of  their  own  for  queasy  stomachs  can  never  put  the 
body  into  a  sweet  consort  and  harmonious  beauty ;  don't 
trouble  me  with  your  vain  dubitations  ;  God's  medicines 
are  simple,-^look  at  fleabane,  beetroot,  featherfem,  and 
golden  rod, — all  simple ! ' 

'  They  may  be  simple  for  anything  I  know,  for  I  never 
heard  of  them  before ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  pretty  plain 
that  where  there  are  many  diseases  there  must  be  many 
remedies,  as  the  theologians  say — ^Ex  malis  moribus 
oriuntur  plurimae  leges,  many  sins  require  many  laws.' 

*  I  know,  reverend  sir,'  said  Dr.  Ankerson,  '  that  some 
theologians  have  bellowed  many  confused  noises,  and  I 
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also  know  that  when  men's  bodies  are  in  a  crazy  state 
they  will  often,  through  fleshly  fear,  buy  leaden  trash 
with  golden  cash ;  it  is  well  enough  known  that  the 
stomach  deranges  the  judgment,  to  such  an  extent,  indeed, 
that  those  who  are  troubled  with  the  green  sickness 
think  that  chalk  and  salt  is  savoury,  and  so  many  think 
that  the  apothecary's  physic  is  comfortable  and  good/ 

At  this  time  I  felt  the  bed  shaking  ;  Mr.  Tom  Nunston 
was  laughing  at  the  comic  scene. 

The  Curate  laughed,  and  said,  '  I  should  say  that  if 
they  were  "  savoury  "  in  the  mouth  they  would  be  rather 
unsavoury  farther  down, — mel  in  ore,  fel  in  corde, — and 
the  patients  would  be  glad  to  drink  what  the  old  physi- 
cians called  "  the  waters  of  slumber," — aquse  soporifera3, 
— ^what  say  you  Mr.  Tom  ?  ' 

'  I  agree  with  you,  but  don't  let  me  interrupt  the  con- 
versation ;  I  am  not  a  professional  man.' 

'  Well,  what  I  lay  down,'  the  Curate  continued, '  and 
what  I  am  prepared  to  contend  for,  is  that  medicines 
should  be  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
the  air, — Medicament!  dosis  pro  coeli  et  soli  natura  mu- 
tanda,^and  that  it  is  rank  quackery  to  apply  one  medicine 
to  all  diseases.' 

*  Your  ear,  reverend  sir,  must  have  been  deafened  by 
the  clatter  of  your  own  tongue,  or  you  would  have  heard 
how  many  various  curative  herbs  I  mentioned  ;  we  have 
all  vegetable  nature  leaning  on  the  staff  of  our  art ;  we 
have  not  only  the  good  herbs  already  named,  we  have 
also  hemlock  and  bayberry,  squaw- weed  and  tanzy,  penny- 
royal and  summer-savoury,  mullen  and  burdock,  majrweed 
and  wake-robin,  butter  nut  and  camomile,  and  if  these  be 
too  few  for  the  hot  livers  and  cold  stomachs  of  men  we 
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have  agrimony  and  balm,  chickweed  and  blue  flag  root, 
groundsel  and  elder  flowers,  sage  and  motherwort,  sarsa- 
parilla  and  skunk  cabbage,  and  divers  other  herbs  includ- 
ing cleavers  and  archangel, — ^now,  reverend  sir,  shut  your 
mouth  and  show  your  wisdom ! ' 

'  And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  regular  practitioners 
cannot  use  these  things  if  they  like  ? ' 

'I  mean  that  those  dormice  whom  you  call  regular 
practitioners,  though  through  what  vain  conceit  you  so 
call  them  I  know  not,  have  not  drunk  at  the  wells  of  the 
sons  of  the  prophets  and  that  they  know  not  the  true 
light  of  nature  ;  those  who  are  used  to  a  torch  scorn  to 
go  with  a  candle.  I  know  that  they  are  weU-opinioned 
of  themselves,  but  the  best  of  them  are  unnatural  step- 
dames.' 

'  They  will  pull  your  house  about  your  ears  at  all 
events,'  said  the  Curate,  drawing  upon  his  vengeance 
rather  than  his  wit. 

'  They  have  already  tried  to  rack  me  by  over-puUs,  but 
if  they  take  my  quails  they  shall  have  sour  sauce  with 
them.' 

'  Eather  a  nice  spirit  for  a  man  who  quotes  so  much 
from  the  Bible,  I  must  say/ 

'  I  speak  not  against  the  true  seed,'  said  the  doctor, 
'  but  against  those  who  keep  the  cloth  while  they  reject 
the  fashion  of  this  world,  and  who  are  vainly  trying  to 
walk  to  heaven  on  statute  legs.' 

'  Statute  humbug ! '  my  Curate  exclaimed,  nor  did  I 
wonder  at  the  exclamation,  *  all  the  regular  practitioners 
whom  I  have  known  have  been  gentlemen,  and  quite  as 
well  meaning  as  any  Herbalist j' — the  last  word  pronounced 
bitterly. 
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*  So,  so !  You  forget,  my  reverend  sir,  that  the  blast 
of  a  good  meaning  never  blew  any  man  into  heaven.' 

*I  remember,'  retorted  the  Curate,  *' that  your  bad 
meaning  will  blow  you  somewhere  eke.' 

'  Ah,  sir,  I  wrangle  not  with  ruffled  tempers,  nor  do  I 
waste  my  time  with  men  who  have  shut  themselves  up 
in  an  orchard  of  vain  delights.  I  know  that  the  eyes 
which  are  shut  by  sin  shall  be  opened  by  damnation.' 

'  You  seem  to  know  a  good  deal  about  damnation, 
my  old  man,'  said  the  Curate,  getting  flippant  in  his 
tone. 

'  Eeverend  sir,  I  view  all  things  through  the  spectacles  of 
christian  contemplation,  and  where  I  find  men  giving 
themselves  to  this  drossy,  feculent,  and  sedimental  earth, 
I  always  remind  them,  without  being  paid  for  my  reli- 
gious teaching  as  some  men  are,  that  in  the  full  stop  of 
time  God  will  administer  to  it  the  physic  of  fire.' 

*  Not  a  very  herbal  physic  either,'  said  the  Curate,  with 
a  suppressed  chuckle, — *  at  the  same  time  the  earth  is  a 
rather  convenient  place,  in  my  opinion,  and  we  should 
take  care  not  to  abuse  God's  own  handiwork.' 

'  At  the  same  time  we  should  take  care  not  to  be  so 
anxious  about  the  breakfast  of  this  world  as  to  miss  the 
supper  of  glory.' 

*  Do  you  find  many  of  that  sort  as  you  go  about  the 
country  ? '  the  Curate  enquired  with  simulated  serious- 
ness. 

'  I  find  many  who  fly  from  instruction  as  a  tiger  from  a 
trumpet ;  yet  they  go  not  unpunished,  for  they  find  that 
many  plagues  follow  in  the  train  of  the  Midiantish 
harlot ;  inflammations,  botches,  and  emerods  fall  to  their 
lot.' 
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*  And  are  there  any  herbs  to  cure  such  disorders  ? ' 

'  Truly  not ;  green  wounds  and  calified  stomachs  can- 
not be  cured ;  even  LobeUa,  the  most  thorough  evacu- 
ant  of  the  stomach  is  impotent ;  and  Crawley-root  itself 
cannot  sweat  the  patient  into  convalescence/ 

'  And  what  do  the  patients  say  when  you  communicate 
this  cheerful  intelligence  ?  ' 

'  They  meet  me  as  you,  reverend  sir,  have  done,  with 
snarling  and  currish  invectives,  but  I  suffer  not  my  anger 
to  bum  against  them  for  in  the  long-run  they  who  speak 
with  thunder  shall  be  answered  with  lightning.' 

'  That  is  a  dullish  view  to  take  of  your  feUow-creatures. 
Epictetus  used  to  say  that  Man  is  a  story  of  woe  and  a 
map  of  misery,  and  you  seem  to  agree  with  him.  Why 
don't  you  take  brighter  views  of  men  and  things  ?  * 

'  Alas,  reverend  sir,  it  is  a  decrepit  and  doting  world, 
and  as  Mephibosheth  caught  his  lameness  by  falling  from 
his  nurse,  so  we  have  thrown  ourselves  out  of  the  true 
arms  and  we  suffer  by  the  fall.' 

'  And  yet  there  is  a  considerable  sprinkling  of  happiness 
in  the  world,'  said  the  Curate. 

*  It  is  not  happiness  ;  poor  lost  worms  of  the  dust  are 
trying  to  comfort  themselves  by  blowing  up  a  shaving's 
fire  with  the  bellows  of  disobedience,  but  however 
great  the  clacking  in  their  mill  there  is  no  grist.' 

*  Certainly,'  said  the  Curate,  reflecting  upon  his  own 
profession  and  obeying  his  religious  instincts,  '  there  is  a 
good  deal  to  be  said  against  men's  habits,  for  we  are  all 
tempted  to  drink  sweet  waters, — ^ubi  nos  dulcedo  delecta- 
tionis  invitavit  ad  bibendum  ; '  and  then  relapsing  into  a 
bantering  tone  he  added,  '  you  must  not  understand  that 
I  speak  altogether  against  herbalism.     I  remember  that 
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Horace  recommends  the  mushrooms  that  grow  in  meadows, 
and  he  says  that  if  a  man  would  spend  healthy  summers 
he  must  finish  his  dinners  with  blackripe  mulberries,  and 
he  speaks  in  favourable  terms  of  shredded  herbs  and 
Corycian  saffron,  not  to  mention  Picenian  apples  and  dry- 
grown  cabbage,  at  the  same  time  he  says  that  while 
Umpets  and  coarse  cockles,  and  leaves  of  the  small  sorrel, 
are  very  good  in  certain  cases,  they  are  no  use  without 
Coan  white  wine ;  now  with  this  last  member  of  the  pre- 
scription I  thoroughly  agree.' 

'  Only  he  who  wishes  to  be  obstupified,'  said  the  dis- 
creet Ankerson, '  will  take  wine.  That  drug  is  like  a 
cunning  Falconer  who  knows  that  he  could  not  carry  us 
on  his  wrist  if  he  did  not  first  hood  us.' 

'  Total  abstainer  then  ? ' 

'  Truly  I  have  no  wish  to  disdiet  my  body,  so  I  refrain 
from  the  carousing  jollities  of  runagates  and  renegades, 
for  I  know  well  that  the  next  spoke  of  their  wheel  will  be 
a  blank.' 

'  You  think  their  pleasures,  then,  are  not  solid,  they  are 
only  temporary  ? ' 

'  They  speedily  make  themselves  cottish,  effeminate  and 
doating,  and  soon  their  legs  will  be  as  lame  as  their  con- 
sciences are  sickly.' 

'  And  yet  some  of  them  are  pretty  loud  and  distinct  in 
their  professions  of  goodness,'  said  the  Curate. 

'Profession,  reverend  sir,  is  worthless  chaff.  They 
keep  one  eye  on  heaven  and  the  other  on  earth,  whereby 
is  produced  a  horrible  cross-eye  and  a  most  unlovely 
squint,  yet  they  learn  not  that  God  and  the  devil  are  not 
bed-fellows.' 
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'  But  let  us  be  thankful  that  even  for  a  little  while  they 
do  look  at  heaven/  said  the  Curate. 

'  It  is  an  evil  looking,  reverend  sir ;  they  are,  as  saith 
a  prince  in  Zion,  like  dissembling  lovers  who  divert  their 
eyes  from  that  cheek  whereon  they  have  fixed  their  hearts, 
for  they  look  one  way  and  love  another/ 

'  You  have  certainly  a  plain  way  of  speaking  about 
sinners  in  general,'  the  Curate  said. 

'  Truly,  my  reverend  sir,  I  am  not  one  of  those  cushion 
chaplains  who  carry  their  mistresses'  fans  to  keep  the  heat 
of  reproof  fi:om  their  painted  faces.' 

'  Well  now,'  said  the  Curate,  'we  have  had  a  considerable 
spell  and  my  time  is  nearly  gone  ;  excuse  me  asking  if  you 
believe  in  homoeopathy  ? ' 

'  I  offer  no  opinion  upon  it  farther  than,  as  at  present 
advised,  I  think  it  a  piteous  shift  of  learned  ignorance.' 

*  Don't  you  believe  in  learning?  You  know  the 
old  Greek  proverb  is,  "To  be  destitute  of  learning 
is  to  dance  in  the  dark," — an  excellent  proverb  in  my 
opinion.' 

'  I  care  not  for  the  learning  which  deceives  the  navigator 
with  the  pirate's  hght.  All  those  cunning  and  self-con- 
sidering apothecaries  who  trifle  with  simples  and  make 
hurtful  compounds  do  first  put  out  the  candle  and  then 
thieve  the  patient.' 

'  Well  the  fact  is,'  said  the  Curate, '  Shakspeare  converted 
me  to  Homoeopathy.' 

I  have  heard,  reverend  sir,  that  the  devil  is  God's  ape 
but  I  never  heard  that  Shakspeare  was  a  doctor.' 

'Doctor  or  no  doctor  he  convinced  me  that  the  fun- 
damental principle  in  homoeopathy  is  philosophical.' 
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For  the  first  time  Mr.  Tom  Nunston,  who  was  still 
propped  up  in  bed,  broke  in  upon  the  conversation — 

'  Excuse  me  interrupting  you/  said  he,  *  but  I  should 
like  to  know  where  Shakspeare  favours  homoeopathy.' 

'  I  don't  say  that  Shakspeare  favours  homoeopathy 
specially  so  called,  but  in  one  of  his  dramas  he  certainly 
commits  himself  to  the  principle  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
the  homoeopathic  system.' 

'  Well,  so  you  say,  but  will  you  prove  it  ? '  Mr.  Tom 
continued. 

*  Certainly.  No  doubt  you  have  read  Henry  IV.,  and 
you  may  remember  that  the  Earl  of  Northumberland 
on  receiving  news  of  the  death  of  his  son,  "  the  never- 
daunted  Percy,"  says — 

In  poison  there  is  physic ;  and  these  news, 
Having  been  well,  that  would  have  made  me  sick, 
Being  sick,  have  in  some  measure  made  me  well : 
And  on  the  wretch  whose  fever- weakened  joints. 
Like  strengthless  hinges,  buckle  under  life. 
Impatient  of  his  fit,  breaks  like  a  fire 
Out  of  his  keeper's  arms ;  even  so  my  links. 
Weakened  with  grief,  being  now  enraged  with  grief 
Are  thrice  themselves/ 

'  What  do  you  call  that  but  Hahnemann's  dictum^  set 
to  music  ?'  the  Curate  asked  in  a  triumphant  tone. 

'  Bravissimo  ! '  Mr.  Tom  exclaimed.  '  you  may  fairly 
score  one  for  that.' 

While  this  conversation  was  proceeding  between  Mr. 
Tom  and  the  Curate,  Dr.  Ankerson  was  perfectly  quiet. 
I  could  not  see  him,  yet  my  imagination  was  feverishly 
excited  ;  in  the  space  of  a  few  moments  a  thousand 
thoughts  seemed  to  chase  themselves  through  my  brain, 
— I  resolved,  repented,  and  resolved  again,  and  then  made 
up  my  mind  to  be  quiet.     As  the  Curate  rose,  as  if  about 

E  E 
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to  leave  the  house,  he  tried  a  final  assault  upon  the  eccen- 
tric and  redoubtable  Herbalist. 

*  Keep  your  religion  right,  doctor,  whatever  becomes 
of  your  herbs,'  said  he. 

'  The  herbs,  reverend  sir,  are  none  of  mine,  and  as  for 
religion  when  I  get  upon  that  subject  my  cruse  springs 
up  so  fast  that  I  cannot  restrain  myself ;  blessed  are  they 
Avho  by  grace  are  permitted  to  suck  the  breasts  of  Zion ! ' 

'  Eeally,'  said  the  Curate,  '  your  fervour  is  quite  ro- 
mantic' 

'  Sir,  my  heart  is  hke  the  chariots  of  Amminadab,  and  I 
have  run  the  race  set  before  me  with  delight ;  why  then 
should  I  impasture  grief  in  my  heart?  There  are  many 
men  whose  religion  is  a  sore  to  them ;  they  are  troubled 
day  and  night  with  a  but  plague  like  a  bee  with  a  sting  in 
the  tail  and  they  have  no  peace.' 

'  And  your  religion  comes  out  beautifully  in  your  pro- 
fession ;  it  begets  the  confidence  and  admiration  of  patients 
and  their  friends  no  doubt.' 

'  GodUness,  reverend  sir,  is  profitable  unto  all  things. 
As  for  those  wide  gorges  which  can  swallow  extortions 
without  trouble  or  inconvenience,  be  they  none  of  mine ! 
The  coat  of  Eeligion  should  never  be  put  on  the  back  of 
Greed.' 

'  A  capital  sentiment  and  well  put,'  said  the  Curate. 

'  Some  day,  reverend  sir,  the  apothecaries  will  cry  woe 
worth  the  time,  for  the  hand  of  justice  will  be  upon  them — ' 

'  Do  you  really  think  so  ?  '  interrupted  the  Curate. 

'Like  the  sudden  clap  of  a  sergeant  on  a  gallant's 
shoulder,  sir ! ' 

'  They  will  cut  a  poor  figure  then,  won't  they  Mr.  Tom.?' 
the  Curate  continued. 
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I  could  not  bear  any  more,  yet  I  could  not  tell  how  best 
to  proceed.  I  could  not  leave  the  room  without  exciting 
attention ;  I  dare  not  create  a  sensation  in  Mr.  Nunston's 
house,  and  I  was  too  much  agitated  to  defer  a  considera- 
tion of  the  whole  case.  Without  knowing  why,  and 
without  entering  into  any  calculations  as  to  results  I  with- 
drew the  curtain,  steadily  faced  my  man  for  one  thrilling 
moment,  and  said  with  a  passionate  voice — 

'  Gladdon ! ' 

Dr.  Ankerson  vanished  and  I  was  left  to  tell  the  tale  of 
which  he  was  the  unworthy  hero. 


n  £  1 
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^  Ah  my  ardent  friend 
You  need  not  tinker  at  this  leaking  world, 
'Tia  ruined  past  all  cure/ 

AprU  12th. 

I  FEEL  a  great  difference  between  life  in  the  city 
and  life  in  the  country — in  fact  I  sometimes  stagger 
myself  with  the  enquiry,  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  life  in 
the  city  ?  Thanks  to  Cowper  for  his  neat  and  accurate 
observation — '  God  made  the  country,  man  made  the 
town.'  And  what  a  thing  he  has  made  of  it !  I  have  read 
somewhere  of  '  the  serenity  of  stainless  air,  the  power  of 
sovereign  seas,  the  majesty  of  marching  stars,  the  energy 
of  colliding  elements,  and  the  rooted  endurance  of  hills 
wide-based,' — but  it  is  like  reading  a  message  from  a 
foreign  country.  '  Spirit  of  air,  so  bright  so  free,  O  that 
I  were  but  winged  hke  thee ! '  I  have  to  think  in  noise, 
to  read  in  noise,  to  write  in  noise ;  if  I  go  out  it  is  to  be 
poisoned  with  soot  and  smoke — ^if  I  remain  at  home  it  is  to 
be  deafened  by  the  screams  of  my  neighbours'  children  as 
they  rage  about  upon  the  twelve  square  yards  of  gravel 
which  they  call  a  garden.  Wlien  the  next  house  to  mine 
fell  empty  at  Michaelmas  I  did  hope  that  a  quiet  family 
would  succeed  to  it.  For  a  few  days  I  concluded  that  my 
hope  was  reaKsed,  when  lo !  as  sturdy  a  little  Briton  as  ever 
drew  a  stocking  on  his  leg  rushed  out  of  the  back  door 
singing  '  Nelly  Bly '  and  accompanying  himself  upon  a 
drum  I  The  circumstance  had  a  damaging  effect  upon  a 
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discourse  which  I  was  drawing  up  at  the  tirae.  .  .  .  Then 
the  dogs,  how  they  trouble  me  I  When  I  rise  early  I  find 
a  retriever,  a  mastiff,  and  a  bull-dog  (all  belonging  to 
various  neighbours)  howling  for  breakfast :  a  few  hours 
after,  three  or  four  terriers  begin  to  snarl  and  whine  at  the 
men  who  bawl '  brick-dust  and  sand-O  ; '  presently  all  the 
dogs,  big  and  little,  set  up  a  most  savage  bark  at  the  man 
who  is  taking  a  waggon  of  coals  to  the  house  next  door 
but  two  to  mine,  and  so  on,  and  so  on,  the  slightest  noise 
being  considered  reason  enough  for  an  hour's  barking. 
All  the  while  I  am  sitting  in  the  attitude  of  a  martyr- 
student,  doing  my  utmost  to  bring  thread-ends  together, 
and  get  my  ideas  into  tolerable  succession.  It  is  weary 
work,  though  ;  and  I  cannot  wonder  that  two  critical 
churchwardens  occasionally  confess,  with  a  deferential 
smile,  that  they  could  not  see  the  connection  between  one 
part  of  my  sermon  and  another ;  though  I  was  sorely 
tempted  to  give  a  rough  salute  to  two  uneducated  parish- 
ioners whom  I  once  overheard  saying  '  What  on  earth 
has  he  been  rambling  on  about  this  morning  ? ' 

May  27th, — Last  Sunday  I  preached  one  of  the  most 
ably-reasoned  and  powerful  sermons  ever  delivered  in  the 
parish  church.  The  hearers  were  delighted.  At  the 
conclusion  of  two  or  three  of  the  paragraphs  there  was 
quite  a  sensation  in  the  church.  I  have  heard  many 
allusions  to  its  '  simplicity,' '  instructiveness,'  and  '  practical 
character,'  clearly  showing  that  my  parishioners  know  a 
good  sermon  when  they  hear  one,  which  would  be  much 
more  frequently  if  I  could  be  delivered  from  the  noises 
aforenamed.  To-day  an  influential  deputation,  headed  by 
Mr.  Nunston,  waited  upon  me,  with  an  urgent  request  that 
I  should  allow  the  discourse  to  be  printed. 
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'  Then  you  are  of  opinion,  gentlemen/  said  1, '  that  the 
discourse  is  calculated  to  do  good.' 

'  No  doubt  of  it  in  the  world,  my  dear  sir,'  said  Mr. 
Nunston, '  gentlemen  what  say  you  ?' 

'  We  are  unanimously  agreed  upon  that  point,  sir,'  the 
senior  churchwarden  observed,  '  if  you  could  have  heard 
one  half,  yes  I  may  confidently  say  one  half,  of  what  we 
have  heard,  you  would  not  hesitate  a  moment.' 

'Then  may  I  ask,  you  will  excuse  my  apparent 
vanity,  which  feature  of  the  sermon  was  particularly  ad- 
mired ? ' 

^Every  feature,  sir,'  a  member  of  the  deputation  warmly 
replied,  '  but  if  I  may  mention  one  I  should  refer  to  the 
picture  of  the  lonely  man, — quite  a  shudder  ran  through 
the  church  when  you  finished.' 

'Yes,'  another  gentleman  continued,  'but  you  forget 
that  picture  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  boy  who,  as  the  ser- 
mon said, "  could  speak  only  with  his  pale  fingers  and  his 
eloquent  eyes," — that  struck  me  most,  and  as  for  my  good 
lady  I  thought  she  would  have  cried  her  very  eyes  out, 
about  the  little  cripple  girl.' 

'Then,' said  I,  'the  parishioners  like  a  little  pathos 
m  the  discourses,  do  they  ? ' 

'  They  do^  my  dear  sir,'  said  Mr.  Nunston,  '  it  is  no 
use  disguising  it ;  my  friend  Black  talks  of  his  wife's  feel- 
ing, but  you  should  have  seen  Mrs.  Nunston,  she  talks 
about  that  deaf  and  dumb  boy  as  if  he  had  been  her 
own.' 

'  Gentlemen,'  said  I, '  your  remarks  are  very  gratifying 
and  I  deeply  regret  that  it  is  not  in  my  power — ' 

'  Don't  my  dear  sir,  say  so,'  Mr.  Nunston  broke  in,  'you 
owe  it  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  your  parishioners — ' 
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*  But  let  me  explain,'  I  said, '  and  you  will  see  that  I  am 
right — ' 

'  Never  sir,'  Mr.  Black  interposed,  '  them  that  live 
longest  will  see  most,  but  we  shall  never  see  that' 

'  But,'  said  I,  '  if  your  generous  impatience  will  allow 
me  one  moment — ' 

'  Well,  I  really  don't  know  what  I  shall  say  to  Mrs. 
Nunston,  she  would  be  irreconcileable ;  only  this  morning 
she  asked  me  if  it  would  not  be  possible  to  have  that 
picture  of  the  dumb  boy  done  in  oil ;  she  did  so,  really ; 
and  if  the  sermon  was  printed  she  would  take  a  thousand 
copies — ' 

'I  intend  having  five  hundred  myself,'  one  of  the 
deputies  remarked. 

'  And  I  have  put  away  a  five  pound  note  to  help  the 
circulation,'  another  said. 

'  And  I,'  said  Mr.  Black,  *  have  resolved  that  every 
inhabitant  of  the  parish,  be  he  Greek,  Jew,  Turk,  or 
Infidel,  shall  have  a  copy, — gentlemen,  I  say  it  because  I 
mean  it.' 

'  Well,'  said  I '  my  position  is  no  doubt  embarrassing, 
and  extremely  delicate — ' 

'  My  dear  sir,'  said  Nunston,  '  don't  think  of  that,  your 
delicacy  is  too  sensitive ;  it  is  not  as  though  you  were 
rushing  into  print,  you  see  you  have  been  requested  to  go 
to  press ;  we  can  uiiderstjand  and  respect  your  modesty, 
but  you  must  allow  our  importunity  to  prevail.' 

'  1  see  how  it  is,'  said  Mr.  Johns, '  no  doubt  sir,  you  have 
been  disgusted  with  the  frequent  appearances  of  a  neigh 
bouring  Incumbent  in  print,  and  I  allow  that  those  appear- 
ances are  enough  to  disgust  any  sensitive  mind,  at  the 
same  time,  as  Mr.  Nunston  appropriately  says — ' 
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'  Now  my  dear  sir,  make  us  all  happy  by  saying  Yes^ — 
come  now,  my  dear  sir,  just  one  word ! ' 

'  Well  Mr.  Nunston,'  said  I, '  let  me  ask  you  a  question, 
will  you  ? ' 

'  Certainly,  most  certainly,  my  dear  sir.' 

'  Don't  you  all  know  how  very  busy  I  have  lately  been 
among  the  sick  and  the  poor  ?  ' 

'  We  know  it  well,  my  dear  sir,  and  they  will  bless  you 
for  it  as  long  as  you  live.' 

A  general  murmur  of  assent  accompanied  the  expres- 
sion of  this  opinion. 

'  Then  the  simple  fact,'  said  I, '  is  this,  the  sermon  which 
you  kindly  wish  me  to  put  to  press  is  the  production  of  a 
gentleman  called  Washington  ;  being  so  very  much 
I>ressed  I  asked  Mr.  Washington  to  exchange  manuscripts 
with  me,  and  the  result  is  as  you  know.' 

The  deputation  then  withdrew. 

May  28^A. — Mrs.  Nunston  called.  She  met  me  with  an 
extended  hand  and  a  most  genial  smile. 

'  A  pretty  prank  you  played  the  deputation  yesterday,' 
she  laughingly  said. 

'  But  perfectly  correct,  my  dear  Mrs.  Nunston  I  assure 
you,'  was  my  reply. 

'  Well,  well,'  she  said,  '  now  who  is  this  Mr.  Washin  g- 
ton  ?    Is  he  a  curate  or  a  vicar  ?  ' 

'  He  is  neither,  Mrs.  Nunston.* 

*  Excuse  me  asking,'  she  continued,  'we  have  been 
thinking  that  if  he  wanted  a  hving — ' 

'  But  that  is  about  the  only  thing  in  the  world  he  does 
not  want,  Mrs.  Nunston.' 

*  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,'  she  said,  '  for  such  a  man  is 
good  enough  to  be  a  bishop — ' 
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'  That  is  what  he  ventures  to  call  himself/  said  I,  *  the 
naughty  usurper ! ' 

'  Well,  then,  what  is  he  ? '  Mrs.  Nunston  enquired  in  a 
tone  of  surprise. 

*  Well,  madam,'  said  I,  'he  is  a  hard-headed,  soft-hearted 
Independent  minister/ 

' Indeed ! ' 

I  then  gave  Mrs.  Nunston  an  outline  of  my  connection 
with  Mr.  Matthew  Washington. 

'  Poor  man ! '  she  said,  '  he  must  have  idolised  his  wife, 
— now,  I  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Washington  must  come  and 
be  our  guest ;  you  must  secure  that  pleasure  for  us, — will 
you  ? ' 

'  But  how  dare  you  admit  a  heretic  into  your 
house  ? ' 

'  That  man's  no  heretic,'  said  she,  '  if  he  is,  I  wish 
every  room  I  have  was  full  of  heretics.' 

'  But  the  Church,  madam,'  I  gravely  suggested,  '  the 
venerable  Establishment  without  which  England  would 
be  a  waste  howling  wilderness,  what  of  thai^  dear  Mrs. 
Nunston  ? ' 

'  No  fear  of  that,'  she  said,  '  I  think  we  can  bring  Mr. 
Washington  back  to  the  fold.' 

'  You  will  as  soon  bring  Lucifer  back  to  the  sons  of  the 
morning,'  said  I. 

'  0  sir,  you  don't  compare  your  friend  to  Lucifer  ?  I 
am  quite  shocked.' 

'No,  madam,'  said  I,  'Matthew  Washington  is  no 
Lucifer.  A  man  of  more  independent  mind  and  childlike 
heart  does  not  breathe  the  air  of  Christendom,  but  I  tell 
you,  on  the  authority  of  my  own  experience,  that  he 
would  rather  die  in  a  ditch  than  enter  a  Church  which  is 
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established  by  law.  I  have  tried  him  with  courteous 
j)ersuasion  and  with  hard  argument,  without  making  the 
slightest  impression  upon  him.  You  have  no  idea  of  the 
leaden-headed  obstinacy  of  the  schismatics;  the  points 
which  we  consider  conclusive  they  treat  with  the  utmost 
contempt,  and  if  you  venture  to  suggest  anything  like 
sentiment  they  think  you  are  trying  to  palm  off  something 
soft  upon  them.  No,  madam,  all  your  gentleness  and  per- 
suasiveness would  be  wasted  upon  the  schism  of  Mr, 
Washington.' 

'  At  any  rate,'  Mrs.  Nunston  suggested,  '  he  might  ac- 
cept an  invitation  to  be  oiu:  guest.' 

'  Perhaps  so,'  said  I, '  though  he  is  a  most  retiring  man ; 
his  temperance  and  quietness  make  him  very  independent 
of  those  social  excitements  upon  which  some  of  us  depend 
too  much.' 

'  Eeally  you  will  be  making  him  quite  a  hermit  pre- 
sently.' 

'  Well,'  I  replied,  '  there  is  certainly  a  good  deal  of  the 
anchorite  about  him;  he  could  say  with  Goldsmith's 
Hermit — 

All  earth-born  cares  are  wrong, 
Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 
Nor  wants  that  little  long.' 

'  Then,'  said  Mrs.  Nunston,  '  let  him  have  some  of  that 
"  Uttle  "  at  our  house.' 

'  Agreed,'  said  I,  '  you  never  had  a  better  guest.' 

June  22nd. — Affliction  has  been  in  my  house  nearly 
three  weeks,  and  now  I  am  expecting  death.  Though 
it  is  now  summer,  this  affliction  has  made  my  house  feel 
very  cold. 

July  29th. — Within  the  last  week  two  of  my  children 
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liave  been  laid  in  the  grave.     The  fever  burnt  them  up 
like  a  raging  fire.     To-day  I  cry  out  for  God  ! 

August  IQth. — Another  child — sweet  Jane,  brightest  of 
the  circle — gone  I  Who  can  resist  the  Divine  Arm  when 
it  is  made  bare  I     0  Jane,  Jane, 

Within  thy  grave 
1*11  lay  thee :  and  above  will  memory  hang 
An  ever-mourning  willow. 


It  was  a  long  time  after  my  domestic  trials  before  I 
was  able  to  resume  regular  parochial  work.  Several  at- 
tempts ended  only  in  failure,  and  sent  me  home  to  learn 
how  weak  a  man  I  was.  My  old  grudge  against  the  city 
air  was  not  likely  to  be  removed  by  recent  occurrences, 
though  the  city  cemetery  had  become  for  ever  dear  to 
me.  After  many  months  of  poignant  sorrow,  which  my 
impaired  health  was  becoming  less  and  less  able  to  sus- 
tain, I  accepted  an  invitation  to  spend  some  time  in  my 
old  parish  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  Mr.  Christopher 
Fogden.  I  had  known  nothing  of  the  history  of  the 
parish  subsequent  to  my  removal  from  it ;  and  was  sur- 
prised, by  intelligence  received  from  my  host,  to  find  how 
soon  history  is  made  in  these  latter  days.  Events  had 
quickened  their  course  very  much  since  my  residence  in 
the  parish,  so  that  I  had  a  good  deal  to  learn.  Good.old 
Mrs.  Gladdon  had  died  a  most  peaceful  death  in  the  arms 
of  her  loving  daughter.  Strange  to  say,  one  of  the  Led- 
mans  had  succeeded  in  winning  the  hand  of  Miss  Anner- 
son,  and  had  begun  farming  on  his  own  account  in  the 
adjacent  county.  And  strangest  of  all  was  the  turn  which 
Mr.  Annerson's  own  life  had  taken.     Other  events  seemed 
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to  be  almost  matters  of  course,  but  this  event  was  de- 
cidedly unexpected  and  irregular. 

'  Now  Christy  are  you  only  trying  to  amuse  me,  or  are 
you  telling  me  a  fact  ?  '  said  I. 

'  I  hope  I  am  amusing  you,'  said  he,  '  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  not  be  amused  with  the  truth.' 

'  But,'  I  persisted, '  it  cannot  be  true  about  Annerson  ; 
that  rough,  money-loving  man  cannot  have  become  a 
Eanter  ;  why,  Christy,  the  thing  is  most  absurdly  un- 
natural.' 

'  Very  Ukely  it  is  sir,'  he  said,  *  of  course  it  must 
be  ;  but  Mr.  Annerson  is  a  real  Eanter  for  all  that.' 

I  was  still  sceptical,  though  I  had  a  clear  remembrance 
of  his  '  religious  engravings.' 

'  Why,  sir,'  Christy  continued,  *  he  sings  hymns  like  a 
good  one ;  you  never  meet  him  but  he  has  a  religious 
tune  in  his  mouth.' 

'  And  always  a  piece  of  good  religious  advice  to  give,' 
Mrs.  Christy  added. 

'  Can  you  tell  me  how  this  was  all  brought  about  ?  '  I 
enquired.     '  It  is  like  a  dream.' 

'  The  fact  is,'  said  Christy,  *  the  old  governor  was  very 
ill,  there's  no  mistake  about  ihat^  for  I  never  saw  a  man 
look  more  white  and  ghastly  in  my  life, — did  youIAzzj?' 

'  No,  Christy,  I  never  did — ' 

'.  Never,  sir  ;  why  bless  you  he  was  enough  to  frighten 
anybody  just  to  look  at  him,  with  his  nightcap  drawn 
over  his  brows,  and  his  knees  shaking,  and  him  cough- 
ing—' 

'  Yes  he  did  cough,'  Mrs.  Christy  said,  *  it  sounded  as 
if  his  chest  was  as  hollow  as  a  drum.' 

'  Why,   sir,'  Christy  resumed,  '  when  he  was  in  his 
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worst  fits  you  might  hear  his  cough  a  hundred  yards 
away  ;  well,  however,  he  went  to  a  place  kept  by  a  man 
named  Quenchem,  and  it  was  while  he  was  there  that  he 
became  what  he  calls  "  bound  for  the  kingdom."  ' 

'Of  course,'  said  I,  'Mr.  Annerson  still  attends  the 
Church  ? ' 

'Not  a  bit  of  it,  I  assure  you,'  Christy  rephed,  'I 
should  think  you  haven't  forgotten  that  old  chapel  where 
our  respected  father  used  to  officiate  ?  ' 

Here  Christy  laughed  and  patted  his  wife  on  the 
cheek. 

'  Why  after  the  old  fellow  ran  away  they  could  not 
keep  the  shop  open,  so  a  party  of  people  called  Eanters 
took  it ;  and  there  they  shout  and  sing  till  midnight  three 
or  four  nights  in  the  week,  and  Mr.  Matthew  Annerson  is 
the  top-sawyer.' 

'Yes,  that  is  how  it  was,'  Mrs.  Christy  added  in  a  mildly 
confirmatory  tone. 

'  Then  he  was  really  cured  at  Quenchem's  ?  '  said  I. 

'  Yes  ;  he  says  that  he  owes  Quenchem  both  body  and 
soul,  and  I  should  not  wonder  if  he  left  him  a  fortune.' 
During  the  evening  I  expressed  much  interest  in  the  case, 
and  was  startled  when  Christy  cried — 

'  Washington ! ' 

'  What,'  I  exclaimed,  starting  to  my  feet,  '  is  Mr.  Wash- 
ington in  the  house  ? ' 

'  0  no,'  said  Mrs.  Christy, '  it  is  the  name  of  our  httle 
boy  ;  we  called  him  after  Mr.  Washington.' 

'  A  capital  thought ! '  said  I,  '  and  do  you  ever  hear  of 
your  benefactor  ? ' 

'  0  yes,'  she  said,  '  Christy  knows  that  his  salary  v^  ^^j::^* 
very  great  so  he  sends  him  a  ftve-^owxA  \io\*^.,  ^^"^  ^>2^ 
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theA,  and  the  letters  he  gets  in  reply  are  so  noble  and 
manly  as  well  as  so  grateful.' 

Christy  now  returned  from  writing  a  note  which  he 
had  sent  to  Mr.  Annerson  requesting  that  gentleman  to  step 
down  if  he  could  conveniently  do  so.  Christy  said  that 
he  was  proud  to  have  a  boy  called  Washington,  and 
though  some  people  might  call  it  superstition  he  believed 
that  Washington  was  the  best  boy  in  his  family.  While 
we  were  awaiting  Mr.  Annerson's  reply  Christy  took  an 
opportunity  of  saying  many  good  things  of  Mr.  Washing- 
ton, but  he  never  gave  a  hint  of  his  own  liberality. 

'  ril  be  blest,'  said  he,  '  if  I  care  one  rap  whether 
dissent  is  right  or  wrong,  Washington  is  a  brick,' 

'  Hush  !'  said  I,  '  don't  confound  things  with  persons  ;  a 
dissenter  may  be  good,  but  dissent  must  be  bad.' 

'  Ay,'  said  Christy,  '  but  as  long  as  a  fellow  is  a  genuine 
brick,  I  dont  care  sixpence — ' 

'  My  dear,  Mr.  Annerson  is  at  the  door,'  said  Mrs.  Christy, 
'  I  hear  his  voice.' 

Mr.  Annerson  needed  no  introduction  to  the  present 
company.  I  listened  in  vain  for  his  old  characteristic 
laugh.  It  had  been  destroyed,  I  supposed,  by  Quenchem 
and  the  Eanters.  A  few  hearty  words  soon  cleared  the 
preliminaries  off  the  field,  and  left  us  free  for  general  con- 
versation. 

'  Why  Mr.  Annerson,'  said  I,  '  our  friend  has  been  telling 
me  some  strange  things  about  you.' 

'  And  well  he  might,'  said  Annerson,  '  for  I  have  been 
shut  up  in  the  large  room  at  Jerusalem  since  I  saw 
you.' 

'  Ah,'  said  I,  '  that  reminds  me  ;  I  know  you  used  to 
be  fond  of  an  engraving  of  Jerusalem  and  the  key.' 
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'  Yes,'  he  said,  '  but  mine's  not  a  paper-religion,  it's 
real  heart- work ;  my  soul's  aboil  with  love  divine  I ' 

'  I  told  you  so,  didn't  I  ?  '  said  Christy. 

'  You  did ;  but  Mr..  Annerson  you  talk  a  good  deal  like 
the  old  Baptist  preacher  you  know — ' 

'  Not  I,'  said  Annerson,  '  but  I'm  determined  to  speak 
and  not  to  spare,  and  I'll  never  fear  face  of  clay  ' 

I  warmly  applauded  this  moral  courage,  saying  that 
honest  men  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  that  only  hypocrites 
could  come  to  a  bad  end. 

'  Mr.  Annerson,'  said  I,  *  we  have  known  each  other  for 
many  years,  and  of  course  I  feel  a  deep  interest  in  your 
history ;  now  will  you,  in  your  own  time  and  in  your  own 
way,  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  a  full,  true,  and  par- 
ticular account  of  the  case  ?  The  thing  is  so  marvellous 
that  I  confess  I  am  a  good  deal  staggered  by  it.' 

'  But  where  shall  I  begin  ?'  said  Annerson,  "  and  where 
shall  the  growing  numbers  end  ?  "  I  can  say — 

Abundant  sweetness,  while  I  sing 
Thy  love,  my  ravish'd  heart  o'erflows  j 
Secure  in  thee  my  God  and  King, 
Of  glory  that  no  period  knows.* 

I  gave  him  permission  to  begin  and  end  just  as  he 
thought  the  story  required. 

'  Bless  God,'  said  he  *  that  I  ever  saw  Mr.  Quenchem, 
and  heard  yonder  girls  of  his  sing  their  sweet  little  hymns  ; 
they  touched  me  right  under  the  fifth  button,  sir,  those 
dear  little  hymns  did ;  eh,  but  they  were  fine  I  Bless  the 
Lord  I  can  now  sing  with  all  my  ransomed  powers — 

Constrained  to  cry  by  love  divine 
My  God,  Thou  art  for  ever  mine.* 

I  was  a  good  deal  alarmed  by  Mr.  Annerson's  excited 
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manner,  and  in  order  to  cool  him  to  a  tolerable  tempera- 
ture I  asked  him  to  confine  himself  to  a  narrative  of 
facts. 

*  Brought  to  the  jaws  of  death,  sir,'  said  he, '  and  none 
of  your  old-school  doctors  coidd  touch  the  complaint, — 
they  hum'd  and  ha'd  over  me  as  if  they  had  been  so  many 
crazy  things,  but  there  the  disease  was,  pulling  me  down 
and  dragging  me  to  a  grave  for  which  I  was  not  prepared ; 
then  I  went  to  Mr.  Quenchem,  dear  man  of  God,  and 
what  with  his  wet-sheets,  and  mustard-bags,  and  hot- 
packs,  and  sitz-baths  he  soon  set  me  agoing  like  a  cleaned 
clock,  and  more  than  that,  bless  the  Lord,  he  was  the 
happy  instrument  of  saving  my  soul ;  says  I  to  him, 
"  Mr.  Quenchem  I  bless  God  I  ever  came  to  this  establish- 
ment ; "  says  he,  "  brother  you  are  not  the  first  ripe  fruit  I 
have  had  in  this  place."  ' 

To  abate  somewhat,  if  possible,  the  increasing  fervour 
of  my  interlocutor  I  attempted  to  lead  him  ofi*  the  rehgious 
line  for  a  while,  by  drawing  his  attention  to  the  comical 
aspect  of  Mr.  Quenchem 's  estabhshment. 

'  But,'  said  I,  '  didn't  you  feel  it  weary  work  going  up 
and  down  so  many  stairs  ? ' 

'  Weary  work,  sir  ? '  he  replied,  '  I  never  knew  there 
was  a  single  step  in  the  house,  when  I  was  ready  to 

Clap  my  glad  wings  and  tower  away 
To  mingle  with  the  blaze  of  day, 

what  did  I  know  or  care  for  a  few  flights  of  stairs  ? 
I  could  have  gone  up  ten  times  as  many.' 

'  And  you  were  satisfied  with  the  food,  and  with  the 
general  arrangements  of  the  place,  were  you  ? ' 

'  Perfectly  satisfied,'  said  he,  '  there  was  every  comfort 
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for  the  body,  and  there  was  salvation  for  the  soul.  I 
never  felt  more  at  home  in  my  life ;  many  a  time  I 
hummed  over  those  blessed  lines — 

My  willing  soiil  would  stay 
In  such  a  frame  as  this, 
And  sit  and  sing  herself  away 
To  everlasting  bliss.' 

'  Then  you  were  really  ill  Mr.  Annerson  were  you  ? ' 
said  I. 

'  Ask  Christy  and  he  will  tell  you.' 

'  Gone  to  a  shadow,  sir,'  said  Christy,  *  almost  invisible ; 
I  never  thought  he  could  have  recovered.' 

'  Ay,  my  lad,'  said  Annerson,  '  that  was  the  body,  but 
what  about  the  soul  ? ' 

'  1  know  nothing  about  the  soul,'  Christy  answered, 
'  but  if  it  was  like  the  body  it  was  a  poor  concern.' 

'  Poor  concern !  Why,  lad,  you  are  right  there ;  the 
dragon  stood  ready  to  devour  me — ' 

'  He  could  have  soon  done  that^'  said  Christy, '  and  not 
have  had  much  of  a  meal.' 

'  Ah,  my  poor  lad,'  said  Annerson,  '  your  tongue  wags 
without  much  rule  ;  but  you  don't  know  these  mysteries, 
Christy !  they  are  hidden  from  your  eyes,  and  you  are 
like  a  bull  turned  out  to  grass — ' 

'  Well,'  said  I,  afraid  of  consequences  if  Christy  entered 
the  lists,  '  we  are  leaving  the  story.  Will  you  tell  me, 
Mr.  Annerson,  how  you  were  brought  round  to  your  pre- 
sent state  of  mind  P ' 

'  Do  you  call  it  "  brought  round," '  said  he,  '  I  call  it 
being  born  again  ;  you  may  turn  a  crane  round — ' 

'  Well,  well,'  I  interrupted,  '  we  shall  not  dispute  about 
terms,  take  your  own  expressions.' 

*  Yes  sir,'  he  repUed, '  but  they  are  not  expressions,  they 
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are  realities.  A  man  may  have  a  religion  of  notions  and  ex- 
pressions, but  what  will  that  do  for  him  when  he  comes  to 
the  swellings  of  Jordan  ?  Nothing  but  heart- work  will  do 
you  then,  sir;  the  biggest  sack  of  notions  will  be  of  no  use — ' 

'  Then  may  I  ask  how  you  got  away  from  notions  to 
what  you  call  heart-work  ? ' 

'  "  Call  heart-work," '  said  he,  *  what  else  could  I  call 
it  ?  Things  must  be  called  by  their  right  names.  Why, 
sir,  if  you  will  know  how  it  was,  let  me  tell  you.  One 
night  while  I  was  at  Quenchem's,  yes,  it  was  a  night,  too, 
for  I  thought  I  never  should  have  seen  the  morning,  well, 
sir,  on  that  night  I  had  a  dream,  and  I  make  bold  to  say 
that  the  dream  of  Eliphaz  was  a  cipher  to  it — ' 

'  Let's  have  it,'  said  Christy,  '  for  my  part  I  always 
dream  horribly  after  a  welsh-rabbit — ' 

'  Now  Christy  ! '  his  gentle  wife  who  kept  perfect  silence 
all  the  time,  mildly  said. 

'  Who  believes  in  dreams?'  Christy  continued,  '  I'll 
wager  a  guinea  to  a  penny — ' 

'  Perhaps  Mr.  Annerson  had  better  proceed,'  said  I, 
recollecting  how  Annerson  himself  used  to  bet  when  the 
Particular  Baptist  was  laying  down  any  of  his  singular 
doctrines, '  I  am  really  very  wishful  to  know  the  nature  of 
a  dream  which  ended  so  strangely.' 

'  Dream ! '  said  Annerson,  '  it  was  a  dream  and  no 
mistake!  I  saw  Satan  in  the  shape  of  a  black  old 
bull  running  straight  at  me  with  his  horns  aimed  at 
my  heart — ' 

'  Poor  old  fellow ! '  Christy  ejaculated,  '  and  you  so  bad 
at  the  time.' 

*  Yes,'  Annerson  continued, '  you  would  have  felt  your- 
self a  poor  old  fellow  if  you  had  seen — ' 
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'  Were  you  lying  on  your  back  at  the  time?*  Chiisty 
enquired. 

'  I  rather  think  I  was/  said  Annerson,  *  with  my  feet 
pinned  against  the  foot  of  the  bed  as  hard  as  if  I  was 
determined  to  push  the  board  off;  but  don't  bother  mc 
with  your  unbeheving  questions — '  [Christy  laughed  and 
said,  'Go  on ! ']— '  just  as  the  beast  was  going  to  gore  me  I 
was  plunged  into  a  river  that  was  as  red  as  blood,  and  as  I 
looked  at  him  I  saw  snakes  curUng  round  his  legs,  and  his 
great  bushy  tail  was  turned  into  a  tremendous  serpent.' 
['  He  said  just  now  that  /  was  hke  a  bull,'  said  Christy 
turning  to  his  wife] — and  I  cried  out  "  chop  him  down, 
Lord,  chop  him  down  I "  and  a  voice  said  "  you  may  go 
at  him  yourself,"  so  I  went  out  of  the  river  and  laid  hold 
of  his  horns  and  twisted  him  on  to  his  back  as  easily  as  if 
he  had  been  a  sack  of  shavings  or  a  bag  of  tow,  and  when 
I  saw  the  beast  lying  at  my  feet  I  began  to  sing, 

My  Jesus  to  know,  to  feel  his  blood  flow 
*Tis  life  everlasting,  *tis  gloiy  below.' 

'  And  no  doubt,'  said  I,  '  you  communicated  your  dream 
to  your  friend  Mr.  Quenchem  ?  ' 

'  First  thing  in  the  morning  I  let  him  know,  before  ever 
a  bite  of  food  crossed  my  lips ! ' 

'And  was  he  very  much  astonished?  What  did  he 
say  ? '  I  enquired. 

'  He  dropped  down  on  his  knees,  and  says  he,  "  brother 
we  must  have  a  few  words  of  prayer,"  and  he  prayed, 
without  a  book  to  look  at,  as  easily  and  as  fast  as  I  could 
read  a  handbill,  and  when  he  had  finished,  he  turns  to 
me,  and  says  he,  "  brother  try  your  gift,"  and  off  I  went 
and  the  words  came  so  rapidly,  and  so  many  of  them  that 
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I  am  sure  God  might  have  thought  it  was  a  travelling 
preacher  praying.' 

At  this  moment  I  begged  to  be  excused  for  leaving  the 
room ;  in  a  short  time  I  returned,  and  on  opening  the 
door,  Mr.  Annerson  was  sajdng  '  Oh  that  the  world  might 
taste  and  see  the  riches  of  his  grace.' 

*  Thank  you  for  what  you  have  told  us  already,'  said  I. 
'  Thank  the  Lord,'  he  broke  in, '  and  don't  thank  me, 

do  I  pluck  brands  out  of  the  fire  ?  ' 

'  But  what  I  was  going  to  say,'  I  added, '  is  this ;  Mr. 
Quenchem  would  undoubtedly  be  much  pleased  ?  ' 

'  Pleased  ?  dear  man,  he  was  pleased,  says  he  to  me, 
"  brother,  you  must  not  think  of  leaving  us  'for  a  long 
time ;  "  says  I, "  what's  to  become  of  my  family  ?  "  says  he, 
"  leave  your  family  with  the  Lord  ; "  there  was  faith,  sir, 
that  is  what  I  may  call  real  faith.' 

'  And  did  you  remain  a  considerable  period  ? ' 

'  Ask  Christy,'  he  answered,  '  Christy,  my  man,  how 
long  was  I  out  of  the  parish  ?  ' 

'  Eh,'  said  Christy,  '  I  thought  you  had  turned  your 
back  upon  us  all,  were  you  away  six  months  ?  ' 

'  Ten  months  and  two  weeks,'  said  Annerson,  *  and  a 
blessed  season  for  my  soul  it  was  too  I ' 

*  It  was  very  kind  of  Mr.  Quenchem,'  said  I,  '  to  find 
you  board  and  lodging  so  long.' 

'  Of  course,'  Annerson  replied,  *  I  paid  my  three  guineas 
a-week,  and  what  did  I  care  for  the  paltry  guineas  ?  Was 
my  soul  not  of  more  consequence  than  three  guineas 
a-week,  ay  or  even  three  guineas  a-day  ?  Then  look  at 
the  fellowship  we  enjoyed,  as  Quenchem  says  : — 

"  And  if  our  fellowship  below 
In  Jesus  be  so  sweet; 
What  heights  of  rapture  shall  we  know 
When  round  his  throne  we  meet ! " ' 
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'  Yes,'  said  Christy, '  but  I  hope  it  will  not  be  at  the 
rate  of  three  guineas  a- week.' 

'  Foolish  lad  I '  said  Annerson,  '  the  three  guineas  were 
for  board  and  lodging,  and  not  for  the  fellowship. 
Quenchem  has  always  some  good  case  going  on  ;  says  he 
to  me,  "  Brother  Annerson  I  am  repairing  my  infant 
school,  what  '11  you  give  to  it  ?  "  Says  I,  "  Brother,  I 
owe  you  all  I  am,  name  your  sum ;"  says  he  "ten  guineas," 
"  ay  "  says  I,  "  and  ten  more,"  and  then  he  breaks  out  and 
sings 

''  True  yoke-fellows,  by  love  compelled 
To  labour  in  the  gospel  field, 
Our  all  let  us  delight  to  spend, 
In  gathering  in  thy  lambs  and  sheep ; 
Assured  that  thou  our  souls  wilt  keep, 
Wilt  keep  us  faithful  to  the  end." 

And  he  sang  in  earnest  I  can  tell  you ;  poor  fellow,  the 

tears  ran  down  his  cheeks,  and  says  he,  "  Oh  my  sweet 

lambs,"  and  I  says,  "  God  bless  'em  and  you  too  Mr. 

Quenchem  for  you  showed  me  the  way  to  heaven." ' 
'  And  did  you  come  straight  back  to  the  parish,  after 

you  left  Quenchem  ? '  I  enquired. 

'  Straight  back,  and  here  I  am,  a  monument  of  grace, 

chief  of  sinners  but  a  sinner  saved.' 

'And  Christy  tells  me  you  have  left  the  parish  church?* 
'  Never  darken  its  doors,  sir !  I  have  cast  in  my  lot 

with  the  Primitives,  with  them  to  live  and  to  die.' 
'  And  what  doctrines  do  the  Primitives  preach  ? ' 
'  They  preach  a  full  and  free  salvation,  sir,  no  hobbling 

talk  among  them ;  they  don't  stint  the  mercy 

Enough  for  each,  enough  for  all 
Enough  for  evermore— 

that's  the  doctrine,  and  I  call  \\,  ^  ^oeXxvw^  <:S.Vs^^'^>xsSi. 
not  a  doctrine  of  useless  maxAms' 
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*  Then  things  are  very  different  in  that  chapel  from 
what  they  used  to  be.' 

'  Rather^'  said  Christy  with  a  significant  drawl. 

'  I  should  say  they  are/  Annerson  answered,  '  says  I 
"  that  tall  pulpit  must  be  lowered  four  or  five  feet  so  that 
we  can  get  at  the  preacher,  and  so  as  the  preacher  can 
work  away  at  a  revival,"  and  says  I "  the  windows  must  be 
made  to  open,  for"  says  I  "we  shall  have  some  hot  work 
here,"  and  says  I  "  send  in  the  bill  to  me  and  you  shall  hear 
no  more  about  it,"  and  since  that  time  the  Primitives  have 
never  looked  behind  them,  bless  the  Lord.' 

'  They  have  a  deepish  well  to  draw  out  of  now,'  said 
Christy. 

'  And  let  them  draw,'  Annerson  replied, '  it  is  all  for 
the  good  of  poor  lost  sinners,  and  it  is  better  than  spending 
the  money  on  silks  and  satins  and  covering  up  the  corrup- 
tion of  sin.  What  is  money  for  but  to  spend  in  doing 
good ;  can  the  gospel  go  without  money  ?  0  sir,'  An- 
nerson continued,  turning  to  me,  '  I  wish  you  could  hear 
the  Primitives  sing — 

'*  If  any  man  thirst  and  happy  would  be 
The  vilest  and  worst  may  come  unto  me." 

It  would  do  your  heart  good,  it  would  warm  you  up,  they 
don't  stick  to  the  respectables  only,  they  sing — 

"  Ye  vagrant  souls  on  you  I  call 
0  that  my  voice  could  reach  you  aU  " — 

and  they  sing  as  if  they  meant  it,  they  don't  whisper  and 
mumble  as  if  they  were  afraid  to  praise  God,  not  they, 
bless  the  Lord ! ' 

'  Not  a  bit  of  it,'  said  Christy,  '  the  boldest  cock  in  the 
parish  has  never  crowed  since  they  came  into  it.' 
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'  0  Christy  ! '  the  little  lady  said  with  gentle  deprecation 
in  her  tone. 

'  No  nor  a  dog  barked  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
meeting  house,'  Christy  continued,  '  whenever  I  have 
gone  past  it  of  a  night  I  have  thought  it  was  a  menagerie, 
there  was  such  growling  and  howling. 

'Ah  Christy  my  man,'  said  Annerson,  'go  on,  the 
Primitives  are  used  to  bad  language,  rail  away  I ' 

'  Seriously '  said  I,  '  am  I  to  understand  that  the  Primi- 
tives sing  their  sermons  ? ' 

'No,'  said  Annerson  'but  the  hymns  do  as  much  good 
as  the  preaching.  Give  me  a  few  good  hymns  and  I  don't 
care  who  you  stick  in  the  pulpit,  ay  and  let  me  have  a 
few  rousinsf  tunes  and  I'll  answer  that  the  hearts  of  the 
people  will  dance  for  joy.     You  should  hear  our  people 


sing- 


'^  To  save  what  was  lost,  from  heaven  IIo  came ; 
Come  sinners  and  trust  in  Jesus's  name  I 
lie  offers  you  pardon,  he  bids  you  be  free, 
If  sin  be  your  burden,  0  come  unto  me." 

By  the  time  they  have  finished  the  sixth  repeat  your 
jacket  would  be  warm,  I  can  tell  you.' 

'  It  ought  to  be,'  said  Christy, '  but  what  has  a  warm 
jacket  got  to  do  with  rehgion  ? ' 

'  Tell  me  Christy,'  Annerson  replied,  '  if  there  can  be 
any  true  religion  under  a  cold  jacket^ — now  lad  ?' 

'Without  putting  the  thing  into  that  shape,'  said  I, 
'let  us  rather  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Annerson,  upon 
your  happiness,  and  upon  those  prospects  which  you 
now  have.' 

'I  am  so  far  right,  sir,  and  now  please  God  I  am  just 
waiting  for  the  second  blessing.' 
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*  The  second  blessing  ? '  said  I '  and  pray  what  is  that, 
Mr.  Annerson  ? ' 

*  Full  sanctification,  my  dear  sir,  I  wish  I  could  say 
my  dear  brother^  nothing  less  than  the  full  blessing. 

0  that  it  now  from  heaven  might  fell, 

And  all  my  sins  consume  I 
Come,  Holy  Ghost,  for  thee  I  call, 

Spirit  of  burning  come  ! 

That  is  what  I  want  and  all  will  be  well.' 

'  Spirit  of  burning,  humph  ! '  said  Christy  in  a  decidedly 
heathenish  tone. 

*Ah,  Christy,  lad,  you  little  know  the  plague  of  your 
own  heart.' 

'Perhaps  my  heart  does  not  plague  me  at  all  Mr. 
Annerson,'  Christy  replied. 

*  The  more's  the  pity  then  Christy,  you  should  come 
and  hear  the  word  preached  at  our  place,  and  you  would 
get  such  a  view  of  the  deceitfulness  of  sin  as  would 
bring  you  to  your  senses  and  make  you  cry  out  for  a 
new  heart.  You  should  see  what  I  have  seen,  men  crying 
for  mercy,  and  women  screaming  as  if  they  were  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  devil's  pit,  and  all  because  they  saw  sin's 
sinfulness.' 

Anxious  to  keep  Christy  within  bounds,  for  it  was 
very  evident  that  on  the  shghtest  provocation  he  would 
descend  to  profanity,  I  turned  the  subject  rather  more 
abruptly  than  I  should  have  done  under  other  circum- 
stances, though  I  must  have  come  to  the  next  point  by 
some  means.' 

'  And  does  Mrs.  Annerson  sympathise  with  Primitive 
Methodism  ? '  I  inquired. 

'  She  does  not  sir,  and  I  cannot  get  her  to  go  near  the 
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chapel,  or  I  am  certain  she  would  not  hold  out  as  she 
does.  I  often  think  of  her,  poor  worldly  woman,  when 
our  people  are  singing — 

"  Come  all  the  world ;  come,  sinner,  thou  j 
All  things  in  Christ  are  ready  now." 

Mrs.  Annerson  always  comes  to  my  mind  when  we  are 
singing  these  lines,  and  when  we  repeat  them  the  third 
or  fourth  time  as  we  do  at  the  love-feast,  I  sometimes 
think  she  will  come  after  all.' 

'  Not  she,'  said  Christy, '  she  knows  a  trick  worth  two 
of  that.' 

'  For  shame  Christy  ! '  his  wife  repUed. 

'  But  I  suppose,'  I  continued, '  that  Mrs.  Annerson  does 
not  oppose  you  in  your  Primitive  Methodism  ? ' 

'  She  thinks  I  am  out  of  my  head,  sir,  and  what's  more 
she  makes  no  bones  about  saying  so  too.  But  what  have 
I  to  fear  ?  Though  she  does  throw  the  chairs  at  me 
when  I  kneel  in  prayer  what  of  it  ? 

The  fiercer  the  blast,  the  sooner  'tis  past. 

The  troubles  that  come 
Shall  come  to  our  rescue  and  hasten  us  home — 

there's  my  consolation,  now  Christy,  my  man,  can  you 
beat  that  ? ' 

'  No,  but  I  would  beat  her  if  she  threw  a  chair  at  me  ; 
I'd  soon  find  means  of  putting  her  fire  out.' 

'  Ah,  Christy,'  said  Annerson,  in  a  consolatory  tone, '  if 
you  only  knew  the  plague  of  your  own  heart  you  would 
know  that  fire  was  an  excellent  refiner.  We  sing  about 
that  at  our  chapel— 

The  fire  our  graces  shall  refine, 
Till  moulded  from  above, 
We  bear  the  character  divine, 
The  stamp  of  perfect  \o\ft. 
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We  are  none  the  worse  for  a  bit  o'  fire,  lad ;  it's  bad 
to  bear,  but  it  is  good  for  the  soul.' 

'  It  may  be/  Christy  said  in  a  dry  tone. 

'  No,  not  it  may  be,  it  is  so,  Christy,  my  man,  no  doubt 
about  it — 

Like  Moses'  bush  111  mount  the  higher 
And  flourish  uncousumed  in  fire.' 

Having  heard  Mr.  Annerson's  statement  thus  far,  it 
was  but  candid  that  he  should  hear  something  from  me. 
'  Mr.  Annerson,'  said  I,  '  you  will  be  astonished  at  what 
I  am  going  to  say.' 

'  What,'  he  answered,  '  are  you  going  to  turn  Primitive 
Methodist  too  ? ' 

*  No,  I  am  not ;  I  shall  never  turn  my  back  upon  the 
Chiu-ch  of  my  fathers ;  but  what  will  astonish  you  is  that 
I  am  not  going  to  say  one  word  against  Primitive  Me- 
thodism— ' 

*  It  is  a  fine  thing,  sir, — oh,  if  you  could  but  hear 
brother  Quenchem.' 

'  I  have  had  enough  to  do  with  Quenchem,'  said  I,  '  in 
years  that  are  gone ;  my  business  now  is  with  you.  A 
few  years  ago  I  should  have  turned  everything  you  have 
said  into  ridicule,  and  nothing  would  have  pleased  me 
better  than  to  have  made  you  a  laughing-stock,  but  the 
fact  is  I  am  wiser  now ;  and  do  you  know  what  has  made 
me  wiser  ? ' 

'  Age,  perhaps,'  he  suggested. 

'  No,'  said  I,  '  not  age  but  trouble  ;  since  I  knew  you  I 
have  had  to  face  affliction  and  death,  and  the  glimpses 
which  I  have  had  of  the  other  world  have  shown  me  what 
a  Uttle  world  this  is,  and  I  have  come  to  bear  a  gentler 
and  deeper  charity  towards  all  men.     And  let  me  tell  you 
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another  thing  that  I  have  seen  ;  I  have  seen  that  one  set 
form  of  rehgion  can  never  meet  the  necessities  of  the  in- 
numerable temperaments  and  grades  of  education  which 
are  found  in  society.  One  man  is  silent,  let  him  go  to 
the  Quakers  ;  another  is  very  passionate  and  demonstra- 
tive, let  him  go  to  the  Primitive  Methodists ;  another  is 
very  sober  and  conservative,  let  him  go  into  the  Esta- 
bhshed  Church ;  and  so  let  men  distribute  and  classify  them- 
selves according  to  temperament  and  education,  but  let  no 
man  be  foolish  enough  to  quarrel  with  the  world  because 
he  is  not  adopted  as  the  pattern  by  which  all  other  people 
are  to  be  clipped  and  shaped.  I  see  that  Primitive  Me- 
thodism suits  you  ;  your's  is  not  a  quiet  meditative  spirit ; 
it  is  inflammable,  and  can  find  satisfaction  and  enjoyment 
only  where  there  is  much  display  of  feeling, — well  be  it  so ; 
I  shall  not  quarrel  with  you ;  Primitive  Methodism  as  you 
have  now  represented  it,  would  kill  me,  it  is  too  emotional 
and  strains  too  heavily  the  finer  sensibilities  of  the  heart, — 
you  don't  feel  it  so,  you  Hke  it,  you  profit  by  it,  we  must, 
then,  go  difierent  roads  but  we  need  not  arrive  at  different 
goals, — good  bye, — God  be  with  us  both ! ' 
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CHAPTEE  XXVII. 

'  Her  father's  veins  ran  noble  blood 
His  hall  rose  'mid  the  trees ; 
JJke  a  sunbeam  she  came  and  went 
'Mong  the  white  cottages/ 

THEEE  was  nothing  ordinary  about  Miss  Nunston ; — 
personally,  mentally,  and  even  morally,  she  was  in 
most  respects,  without  a  rival  in  the  parish.  Tall,  clear 
without  ruddiness  in  complexion,  graceful  as  a  fawn  is 
graceful,  and  never  seeking  to  hide  the  simpUcity  of  a 
child's  open  wonder  and  genuine  delight  under  some  stiff 
guise  of  affectation,  she  excited  pleasure  and  confidence 
in  every  circle  in  which  she  moved.  Whoever  saw 
such  gleaming  eyes  or  such  vitality  and  expression  of 
feature  ?  The  lights  and  the  shadows  chased  each  other 
over  that  nobly  beautiful  face  as  over  a  garden  of  choice 
flowers,  yet  in  all  the  variation  no  one  ever  saw  the 
darkness  of  a  low  design  or  the  fire  of  an  unworthy 
passion.  The  eyelids  alone  would  have  made  the  fortune 
of  any  other  face  ;  so  delicately  elaborated,  so  richly 
fringed  with  lashes  that  curved  almost  into  curls,  and 
whether  in  excitement  or  repose,  curtaining  the  full  blue 
eyes  so  as  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  most  bewitching 
archfulness.  The  head  was  worthy  of  the  best  of  princesses  ; 
there  was  hardly  one  animal  line  in  it,  the  whole  develop- 
ment being  strongly  intellectual,  while  the  beauty  of  its 
form  was  not  diminished  by  the  masses  of  silky  light 
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brown  hair  whose  graceful  waviiiess  was  wortliy  of  its 
luxuriance.  Miss  Nunston  was  altogether  so  summerlike 
and  exhilarating  that  I  was  not  surprised  to  learn  tliat 
her  schoolfellows  had  called  her  Freslibreeze ;  tlie  name, 
like  a  good  many  other  school  aliases,  was  most  charac- 
teristic and  it  was  a  pity  that  the  usages  of  society 
did  not  permit  its  continuation  through  the  years  of 
early  womanhood.  The  parents  who  had  watched  most 
anxiously  over  her  education,  had  the  satisfaction  of 
receiving  her  home  after  a  long  training  in  one  of  the 
first  of  English  boarding  schools,  as  an  accompUshed  and 
highly  intelligent  young  lady.  Everyone  was  instantly 
struck  with  her  charms  and  her  powers  of  address.  The 
right  word  was  always  ready,  the  silvery  and  musical 
voice  commanded  and  entreated  with  equal  naturalness 
and  effect ;  and,  greatly  to  our  own  astonishment,  very  few 
persons  either  old  or  young  could  resist  any  appeal  which 
she  made.  If  they  hesitated  it  was  only  to  draw  out  an 
additional  glance  of  light  from  eyes  whose  every  look  was 
a  spell ;  and  if  they  opposed,  it  was  merely  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  being  worsted  by  a  most  insinuating  banter  or 
a  prodigious  threat  upon  the  integrity  of  Hfe  or  limb. 
This  charming  cheerfulness,  and  perfectly  unsuspicious 
candour,  did  not  altogether  escape  peril.  One  half  of  the 
eligible  yoimg  men  in  the  parish  flattered  themselves  that 
she  was  fond  of  them,  and  even  sober-minded  gentlemen 
of  forty  thought  they  had  never  seen  a  woman  until 
Miss  Nunston  gleamed  upon  their  dull  eyes.  All  the  while 
Miss  Nunston  was  living  in  a  region  far  enough  from  their 
dreams,  so  that  none  would  have  been  so  surprised  as 
herself  to  have  heard  that  any  man,  old  or  young,  had 
been  flattered  by  her  smile.     Great  care  was  taken  as  to 
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the  character  of  the  circles  into  which  she  entered,  but 
having  entered  into  them  she  made  herself  and  everybody 
else  perfectly  at  home.  If  she  was  asked  to  sing,  she 
sang ;  if  she  was  asked  to  play,  she  played :  and  even  when 
she  was  asked  to  dance,  she  danced  ;  thus  taking  her  full 
share  of  the  evening's  recreations  and  amusements.  Miss 
Nunston  had  a  kind  word  for  everybody,  she  instantly 
saw  the  bright  point  in  every  character,  and  with  most 
generous  passion  condemned  all  envy  and  censoriousness. 
That  sundry  old  ladies  who  had  sundry  heavy-minded 
daughters  of  their  own,  ventured  to  criticise  Miss  Nunston's 
great  affability,  and  to  shake  their  heads  when  Miss 
Nunston's  merry  laugh  was  ringing  clearest  in  the  company, 
is  by  no  means  denied  ;  but  it  is  most  pointedly  aflSrmed 
that  those  who  knew  her  best  yielded  her  an  admiration 
free  from  every  taint  of  jealousy,  and  a  love  which  was 
strengthened  equally  by  respect  for  her  marked  abilities 
and  confidence  in  her  transparent  sincerity.  It  has  been 
said  by  more  than  one  of  my  elderly  female  parishioners 
that  Miss  Nunston  ought  not  to  talk  so  much  about 
hunting,  boating,  and  field  sports ;  but  it  has  also  been 
said  that  no  poor  person  ever  got  a  rebuff  from  her,  and 
that  no  begging  children  left  her  without  some  token  of 
her  pity.  If  she  had  been  suspicious  she  would  have 
been  called  prudent ;  because  she  was  unsuspecting  she 
was  thought  occasionally  to  be  too  free. 

I  have  spoken  of  Miss  Nunston's  educational  advantages. 
The  only  branch  of  learning  in  which  she  was  conspicu- 
ously deficient  was  arithmetic.  There,  according  to  the 
unwilling  testimony  of  both  her  parents,  she  was  certainly 
in  the  background.  As  the  domestic  book-keeper  she 
was  periodically  in  a  fix  to  '  bring  down  the  balance,' 
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but  with  a  ready  ingenuity  wliich  was  worthy  of  a  better 
cause,  whenever  she  was  witliin  a  pound  or  two  of  getting 
the  credit  to  rhyme  with  the  debit,  she  innocently  entered 
the  said  pound  or  two  under  the  lax  head  of '  sundries,' 
but,  so  her  admiring  father  has  told  rae  in  her  own  pre- 
sence (whether  she  got  ashamed  of  seeing  that  word  so 
frequently  cannot  be  positively  declared)  it  is  certain  and 
to  her  credit  be  it  spoken,  that  she  boldly  varied  her 
book-keeping  by  occasionally  omitting  the  term  'sundries/ 
and  heaping  all  petty  suras  under  the  analytical  and 
explanatory  word  '  ditto/  She  has  also  been  known  to 
mistake  the  shillings  column  for  the  pound  column  in 
entering  the  price  of  a  new  dress,  so  that  a  chen^  has 
been  put  down  at  five  and  sixpence  instead  of  five  pounds 
six  shillings;  with  these  exceptions, however, her  arithmetic 
was  tolerably  sound.  Her  other  attainments  must  be 
spoken  of  without  qualification.  Her  French  and  German 
were  both  above  the  average ;  her  music  was  decidedly 
good ;  and  as  for  history,  she  fairly  eclipsed  all  rivals. 
Miss  Nunston  was  a  mortal  terror  to  me  whenever  any 
historical  subject  came  up.  Of  course  I  felt  it  to  be  my 
bounden  duty  as  the  new  clergyman  of  the  parish  to  give 
an  opinion  upon  the  said  subject,  but  when  Miss  Nunston 
was  present  I  generally  in  later  times  took  refuge  in  a  fit 
of  deep  abstraction,  which  some  of  my  discriminating 
parishioners  always  associate  with  the  idea  of  a  great 
mind.  Not  that  I  am  altogether  a  blockhead  even  in 
history.  I  would  unhesitatingly  declare  in  any  company, 
gentle  or  simple,  that  there  was  once  a  Norman  Conquest, 
but  I  should  like  to  know  who  was  present  before  com- 
mitting myself  to  any  opinion  as  to  its  origin,  progress, 
and  conclusion.     Particularly  I  should   enquire  if  Miss 
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Nunston  was  present,  and  I  can  prove  that  the  enquiry 
would  be  at  once  safe  and  reasonable.  On  one  occasion, 
being  by  some  means  thrown  off  my  guard,  but  being 
also  generously  anxious  that  enlightened  conversation 
should  be  kept  up,  I  ventured  to  remark  how  lucky  a 
thing  it  was  for  James  II.  that  the  weather  broke  about 
the  time  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 

'  0  sir,'  she  said,  her  face  brightening  up  and  smiUng 
all  the  time,  *  you  forget  that  the  Spanish  Armada  sailed 
about  a  hundred  years  before  James  II.  was  ever  heard 
of.' 

'  Then  what  can  it  be  that  I  am  thinking  of,*  said  I, '  for 
I  am  sure  that  something  about  good  weather  happened 
in  the  time  of  James  II.,  surely  I  cannot  be  altogether 
wrong  ? ' 

'  0,'  said  she,  *  I  know  now  what  your  mind  is  running 
upon — * 

'  Do  you,  Miss  Nunston  ?  *  I  gratefully  enquired. 

'  Yes,  you  are  referring  to  the  time  of  the  landing  of 
William  Prince  of  Orange  when  the  weather  was  so  favour- 
able for  the  Protestant  cause.' 

'  Thank  you,'  said  I '  that  must  be  it,  — yes,  yes,  I  clearly 
remember,  it  was  remarkable  summer  weather.' 

'Why  not  exactly  that,'  she  smilingly  said,  'unless 
summer  had  managed  to  extend  itself  pretty  well  into 
November.' 

'  Wrong  again,  am  I  ? ' 

'  Indeed  you  are,'  she  replied  with  a  politeness  that  was 
decidedly  roguish. 

'  Well,'  said  I, '  it  must  be  confessed  that  I  was  always  a 
bad  hand  at  anecdotes.' 

'  But,'  she  replied,  '  you  don't  call  English  history  an 
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anecdote,  do  you  ?  Now  let  me  tell  you,  and  do  you  try 
to  remember,  that  when  the  people  were  anxiously  wait- 
ing for  the  Dutch,  the  gales  blew  so  strongly  from  the 
west,  that  they  said  the  weather  was  Popish, — you  remem- 
ber the  expression  '  Vento  Papista  ?  *  '  Certainly/  said  I, 
'  but  the  fact  is  I  should  get  on  much  better  with  history 
if  it  were  not  so  full  of  details ;  the  facts  puzzle  me ;  give 
me  something  my  fancy  can  work  upon  and  I  shall 
feel  comfortable,  but  when  we  descend  into  the  common- 
place region  of  mere  facts,  it  is  unworthy  of  any  man's 
powders/ 

Miss  Nunston  never  allowed  the  minutest  historical  slip 
to  escape,  and  what  to  me  was  most  astonishing  was  that 
whatever  might  be  the  period  under  discussion,  she  spoke 
as  famiharly  and  correctly  about  it  as  if  she  had  just  been 
making  that  period  her  special  study.  I  was  anxious  to 
know  how  my  friend  Matthew  Washington  fared  at  her 
hands,  for  he  used  to  have  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the 
favourable  lights  which  history  threw  upon  his  schismatical 
doctrines  and  practices.  Mr.  Washington  was  paying  his 
second  visit  to  Mr.  Nunston's  when  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  satisfying  my  curiosity  upon  the  point.  His  first  visit 
was  paid  during  the  dreary  time  of  my  domestic  affliction, 
so  that,  tliough  receiving  many  memorable  proofs  of  his 
deep  sympathy,  I  had  no  heart  for  enquiries  as  to  his 
opinions  about  our  now  mutual  friends  the  Nunstons.  He 
had,  however,  as  I  very  well  knew  he  would  do,  made  a 
deeply  favourable  impression  upon  the  whole  family,  and 
in  proof  of  it  he  was  paying  a  second  visit  at  the  time  to 
wliich  I  am  now  about  to  refer. 

'  She  has  a  most  keen  and  analytic  mind,  has  she  not  ?  * 
he  said  to  me  privately. 

G  G 
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'  Very/  said  I, '  it  is  difBcult  to  conceal  the  decayed  side 
of  an  argument  from  her  ? ' 

*  Difficult  ?  More  than  that  it  is  utterly  impossible ;  we 
have  had  debate  after  debate,  and  I  assure  you  that  when 
she  springs,  as  she  does  most  suddenly,  she  rarely  misses 
her  mark.  And  though  we  have  debated  so  much,  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  not  one  unamiable  word  has  escaped 
her ;  she  has  shown  not  only  consummate  controversial 
skill,  but  the  most  perfect  good  nature/ 

*  Just  like  her,'  said  I,  '  and  just  what  you  would  find  if 
you  prolonged  your  stay  into  next  year.  I  never  knew  a 
case  where  so  much  intelligence  was  combined  with  so 
little  claim  of  superiority — ' 

*  There  is  not  a  spark  of  that  kind  of  thing  in  her  whole 
nature,'  Washington  quickly  answered,  '  on  the  contrary 
there  is  the  most  entire  absence  of  selfish  consideration,  for 
though  I  have  done  my  utmost  to  pound  her  arguments  in 
a  mortar  she  has  never  cared  a  jot  for  my  severity,  or  cried 
quarter,  on  the  ground  that  she  was  a  lady ;  not  she,  in- 
deed, she  is  about  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  do  that ; 
and  how  playful  she  is,'  he  continued,  with  warmth,  '  the 
other  day  I  was  tr}'ing  to  banter  her  out  of  an  argu- 
ment, and  she  said  "  now  Mr.  Washington,  I  shall  box  your 
ears — 

'Bravo,  Miss  Nunston?'  I  exclaimed, ' that  reminds  me 
of  what  Goldsmith  said  of  Johnson,  that  if  Johnson's  gun 
misses  fire  he  knocks  you  down  with  the  butt  end.' 

'  A  capital  story,'  said  Washington,  '  but  a  bad  parallel, 
for  Miss  Nunston's  gun  never  misses  fire,  and  when  she 
knocks  you  down  with  the  butt  end  it  is  a  civil  hint  that 
she  does  not  think  it  worth  her  while  to  waste  powder  and 
shot  upon  you.' 
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*  Ingenious  turn/  said  I,  'it  would  be  well  if  Miss 
Nunston  knew  that  she  had  such  an  annotator  upon  her 
gifts  and  manners ;  she  would  make  an  excellent  wife  for 
a  literary  man,  would  she  not?' 

'  Well,'  said  Washington,  '  I  don't  say  that  exactly ;  the 
question  is  whether  she  wouldn't  be  a  little  too  exciting/ 

'  I  admit,'  I  replied, '  that  you  have  pointed  out  a  danger 
there ;  she  would  never  do  for  a  recluse.' 

'  Even  in  that  case,'  said  he,  '  I  am  not  quite  sure 
but  that  men  may  shut  themselves  up  too  much,  and  by 
losing  the  benefit  of  excitement  may  become  prosy  and 
moping.' 

'  True  ;  that  should  be  considered ;  but  I  am  afraid  that 
she  might  want  to  go  a  Httle  too  much  into  society,  and  so 
encroach  upon  his  time ;  and  you  know  she  might  do  this 
without  thinking  of  the  harm  she  was  doing.' 

'  The  question  is,'  said  Washington,  '  whether  we  don't 
make  time  by  losing  a  little.  Now  take  my  own  case. 
By  remaining  as  Mr.  Nunston's  guest  I  am  suspending  my 
ordinary  course  of  reading,  at  the  same  time  I  feel  so 
quickened  by  the  society  of  his  family  and  by  the  pure  air 
of  this  place,  that  when  I  return  I  shall  read  twice  as  much 
in  half  the  time — ' 

'  Unless,'  I  interposed,  '  you  turn  discontented  with 
your  circumstances  and  give  up  reading  altogether.' 

'  No  fear  of  that,'  he  said,  '  as  soon  as  I  am  in  my 
study  I  shall  be  all  right ;  I  generally  take  pretty  well  to 
work  again.' 

'  Yes  generally^  I  have  no  doubt,  my  good  friend,  but 
this  is  not  generally  it  is  particularly.  You  don't  always 
spend  your  holidays  in  a  family  like  Mr.  Nunston's  ;  fine 
people  altogether,  are  they  not  ? ' 

Q    G  ^ 
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'  Wonderful !  A  finer  set  of  people,  take  them  altogether, 
I  never  met  in  my  life.  You  must  find  the  benefit  and 
comfort  of  them  in  your  parochial  work/ 

'  I  do,  believe  me,'  said  I,  '  and  though  Miss  Nunston  is 
so  handsome,  and  so  much  sought  after  by  the  best  society 
in  the  city,  you  have  no  idea  how  much  she  goes  among 
the  poor,  and  what  a  number  of  articles  she  gives  away 
at  the  beginning  of  every  winter,  and  I  believe  that  even  her 
parents  don't  know  the  extent  to  which  her  private  allow- 
ance is  devoted  to  charity.' 

*  That  is  splendid,'  said  Washington, '  but  do  you  know  I 
had  thought  as  much  ?  There  is  not  only  genius  but 
benevolence  in  her  eyes,  and  her  whole  phrenological 
development  shows  a  highly  generous  nature.  I  am  not 
at  all  surprised  at  what  you  have  now  told  me,  not  at  all.' 

'  But  mind  you,*  I  continued,  '  she  is  a  staunch  adherent 
of  the  church.  I  have  heard  her  defend  the  church  in 
some  of  the  sharpest  arguments  possible.  How  do  you 
and  she  get  on  with  ecclesiastical  subjects  ?  ' 

'Like  a  house  on  fire,'  said  Washington,  'nothing  but 
fire,  smoke,  and  destruction.' 

'  Exactly  what  I  expected.' 

'  But,'  Washington  continued,  '  her  brother  Tom  is  a  bit 
of  a  wag,  and  he  often  comes  in  with  a  side  help — ' 

'  Yes,'  said  I,  '  there's  quite  a  comical  vein  in  Tom  ;  I 
have  noticed  that  with  agreeable  surprise.' 

'  On  the  whole  you  know,'  said  Washington,  '  I  don't 
think  that  the  brothers  are  equal  to  their  sister  ;  they  are 
remarkably  fine  youths,  but  they  don't  get  so  far  beyond 
the  averaf^e  line  as  she  does.  She  seems  to  know  things 
without  having  learned  them,  and  as  for  historical  subjects 
she  talks  about  them  as  if  she  had  been  an  eye-witness.' 
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'  Don't  refer  to  her  history  if  you  please,'  said  T,  '  for 
she  has  deeply  humiliated  me  many  a  time.' 

Washington  laughed  significantly  as  if  he  too  had  been 
detected  in  a  few  inaccuracies,  and  t^hen  said — 

'  It  does  one  good  to  meet  with  a  creature  like  Miss 
Nunston ;  one  sees  that  the  world  is  not  quite  sucli 
a  dreary  place  as  one  had  imagined,  and  what  is  still 
better  one  sees  that  there  is  something  worth  working 
for; 

'  Worth  working  for?   what  do  you  mean  ?' 

'  I  mean  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  culture  and  re- 
finement which  one  has  not  yet  exhausted,  and  that  a 
lady  Uke  Miss  Nunston  allures  one  to  further  study  by 
showing  the  advantages  which  are  conferred  by  mental 
training, — look  what  enjoyments  such  a  young  lady  has 
without  being  dependent  upon  those  superficial  and 
visionary  pleasures  which  fascinate  vulgar  minds  ! ' 

I  acquiesced  in  all  this  as  a  piece  of  very  superfine 
philosophy,  and  congratulated  my  friend  upon  his  brighten- 
ing visions  of  the  world.  If  I  fell  into  a  train  of  private 
and  serious  reflection,  and  set  my  fancy  to  paint  pictures 
upon  the  sky  of  the  future,  I  dare  say  my  reasons  for  doing 
so  would  appear  at  the  time  to  be  satisfactory  to  my  own 
mind.  They  have  escaped  me,  however,  and  by  so  mucli 
my  chronicle  is  impoverished.  It  may  suit  the  reader 
quite  as  well  to  be  admitted  to  an  after-dinner  conversa- 
tion, that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  of  taking  notes  and 
drawing  conclusions  under  his  own  responsibihty.  Those 
lowminded  readers  who  would  have  preferred  admission  to 
the  dinner  itself,  must  for  once  suffer  a  just  mortification. 
It  was  what  my  benign  friend  Mrs.  Nunston  called  o. 
'  friendly  dinner,'  by  which  she  me^\\\>\>Jcv\\^^\)c^'^.No^^ 
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epergnes  were  not  on  the  Uible,  and  tliat  the  extra  leaf 
had  not  been  put  in.  This  was  all  that  she  could 
have  meant,  for  the  said  table  was  as  comfortably  supplied 
as  is  possible  in  our  cold  English  climate..  There  was — 
but  no,  I  shall  not  tell  that.  Probably  I  should  not 
have  noticed  so  particularly  had  I  not  been  prepared  for 
dinner  by  a  long  and  hard  morning's  work.  I  had  not 
only  written  half  a  sermon,  and  patched  up  with  after- 
thoughts a  discoiu^e  which  was  being  prepared  for  the 
press,  but  I  had  made  something  like  a  dozen  calls  upon 
old  and  ailing  parishioners  whose  residences  lay  at  con- 
siderable distances  from  each  other.  This  was  an  excellent 
preparation  for  '  a  family  dinner,  quite  in  a  friendly 
way;'  and  an  excellent  tonic,  too,  for  a  spirit  that  might 
otherwise  have  been  fastidious  and  fretful.  After  all 
now  that  I  come  to  think  of  it  carefully,  Mrs.  Nunston 
should  hardly  have  called  it '  a  family  dinner,'  which  she 
certainly  did  more  than  once,  for  not  one  of  her  sons  was 
.present ;  they  were  at  business  or  out  upon  pleasure,  at  all 
events  wherever  they  were  they  were  not  at  the  dinner 
table.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nunston,  Miss  Nunston,  Mr.  Washing- 
ton and  myself  were  the  whole  party, — an  odd  number  in 
one  sense  but  not  in  another.  In  the  course  of  my  paro- 
chial service  I  have  noticed  how  convenient  it  is  to  have 
an  odd  man  present  at '  a  friendly  dinner ; '  with  instinctive 
politeness  he  renders  several  little  good  turns  to  the  party 
and  with  charming  self-surrender  submits  to  be  teased  by 
a  hundred  questions  when  the  general  conversation  is 
hkely  to  come  to  a  dead  lock.  The  stiffest  man  amongst  us 
gets  into  a  graceful  habit  of  submitting  to  the  ordeal, 
under  certain  circumstances  and  so  wins  a  good  name  which 
severe   justice  would    hardly  award    him    but  for    the 
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peculiarity  of  his  situation.  At  Mrs.  Nunston's  friendly 
dinner,  I  had  my  turn  of  being  the  odd  man,  but  I  shall 
manage  the  narration  of  the  proceedings  so  as  to  conceal 
all  unpleasant  consequences,  if  there  were  any. 

'  Now,'  said  Mrs.  Nunston,  with  a  view  of  introducing 
the  intellectual  element,  '  you  must  try  to  reccMicile  Mr. 
Washington  and  Nelly,  for  they  have  been  arguing  for 
three  days,  and  I  really  think  it  will  end  in  a  stand-up 
battle.' 

We  all  laughed  as  was  becoming  under  such  a  prediction, 
and  looked  at  Mrs.  Nunston  as  if  she  had  expressed  herself 
with  uncommon  vigour. 

'  0  Mrs.  Nunston,'  said  Washington,  '  this  is  too  bad ; 
you  know  I  shall  not  have  the  least  chance  if  you  all  set 
upon  me  in  a  body,  do  have  mercy  I ' 

We  all  laughed  again,  and  looked  upon  the  victim  as 
if  his  controversial  life  was  about  to  be  exterminated. 
For  a  time  I  thought  nothing  was  going  to  come  of  it,  but 
a  bout  or  two  of  innocent  laughter  ;  Mrs.  Nunston,  how- 
ever, with  the  utmost  simplicity,  showed  me  a  new  phase 
of  Mr.  Matthew  Washington's  character. 

'Come,'  said  she,  her  face  beaming  the  while,  'you 
have  been  trying  to  joke  your  way  out  of  Nelly's  argu- 
ments— ' 

'  What  ? '  I  exclaimed,  '  Mr.  Washington  has  not  been 
joking, — positively  I  never  heard  anything  like  a  joke 
from  him ! ' 

'  Then  you  have  not  been  here  ^or  tlie  last  three  days — ' 
Mr.  Nunston  said — 

'  No  indeed,'  Mrs.  Nunston  interpolated — 

'  And  as  for  argument,'  Mr.  Nunston  continued,  '  the 
House  of  Commons  is  nothing  to  \t^—  eVvlS.^^"^/ 
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We  all  laughed  again  and  looked  round  upon  each 
other  as  if  we  had  all  been  caught  in  a  conspiracy. 

'  Now  Nelly,'  the  father  went  on,  his  face  aglow  with 
admiring  love,  'make  a  clean  breast,  by  stating  the 
case* 

Mr.    Washington    altered   his    position  in    his   chair, 

Mr.    Nunston   settled   his   arms   upon    the   table ;    and 

turning  to  Miss  Nunston  I  said,  '  we  are  all  waiting  for 

you.' 

'  Now  Pa  it  is  too  bad  of  you ;  Mr.  Washington  and  I 

were  only  talking  about  things  that  happened  at  the  time 

of  the  accession  of  Cliarles  II.' 

'  Talking  about  them,  my  dear,'  Mr.  Nunston  exclaimed 
with  surprise,  '  only  talking  about  them  ?  Why,  didn't 
you  rise  to  your  feet  like  a  bishop,  and  declaim  against 
Mr.  Washington's  views  ?' 

'  Well  Pa,  even  admitting  that,  what  was  it  but 
talking  ? ' 

'  Exactly,  my  dear,  of  course  it  was  talking,  but  then 
it  was  hke  talking  with  thunder  and  lightning ! ' 

Mr.  Washington  reclined  upon  his  chair,  and  looked 
at  the  ceiling  as  if  he  saw  a  hundred  pleasant  pictures 
there. 

'  A  sharpish  time  for  our  honoured  friends  the  Dissen- 
ters,' said  I, '  and  for  my  part  I  think  Charles  took  a  very 
liberal  view  of  things ;  look  at  his  circumstances  ;  look 
how  his  family  had  been  used  ;  look  at  the  blood  on  the 
hands  of  the  infernal  and  infamous  regicides,  and  then  let 
any  man  tell  me  that  Charles  11.  did  not  act  a  most  chris- 
tian and  liberal  part  ?  ' 

'  Ah,'  said  Washington, '  he  was  a  godly  man,  no  doubt ; 
he  wrote  a  neat  letter  from  Breda,  did  he  not.  Miss  Nunston? 
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I  think  I  see  the  excellent  man  as  he  perused  the  saintly- 
paragraph  about  "tender  consciences;"  that  paragraph 
always  moves  me.' 

'  Always  moves  you  to  satirical  laughter/  Miss  Nunston 
replied,  '  a  fig  you  care  for  King  Charles  II.' 

'  That  satirical  laughter,'  said  I,  '  always  rouses  my 
indignation,  but  I  wish  some  of  the  noble  spirited  Eound- 
heads  were  living  now — ' 

'  You  mean  Cavaliers,'  Miss  Nunston  said,  '  not  Eound- 
heads.' 

'  Certainly,'  said  I,  '  it  was  a  slip  of  the  tongue  ;  I  say 
Cavaliers  because  I  mean  Cavaliers  ;  and  as  for  king-killers 
why  they  are  not  fit  to  hve  ! ' 

'  Well,'  said  Miss  Nunston,  '  I  must  say  that  Charles  II. 
is  not  a  particular  favourite  of  mine ;  no  doubt  he  found 
the  Church  in  a  very  disordered  state,  and  he  had  a 
critical  part  to  play  ;  at  the  same  time  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  shuffling  and  a  good  deal  of  selfishness  too  in  his 
pohcy — ' 

'  Miss  Nunston,'  said  I, '  you  surprise  me,  you  forget  how 
his  family  had  been  treated  by  the  rebels  and  the  regicides, 
and  that  though  Charles  was  a  king  he  was  also  a  man 
and  had  a  man's  natural  feelings — ' 

'  Granted,'  said  she,  '  but  don't  set  him  up  as  a  Paragon 
or  make  him  more  than  human  ;  and  whatever  you  may 
say  about  the  political  side  of  his  character,  recollect  that 
religion  should  never  be  dishonoured.  I  don't  pretend  to 
understand  all  the  necessities  of  statecraft,  the  question 
between  Mr.  Washington  and  me  was  as  to  the  religious 
character  and  church  policy  of  Charles.' 

'  Well  my  dear,'  said  Mrs.  Nunston,  '  it  appears  to  me 
that  you  are  now  changing  sides — ' 
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'  I  think  Nelly,'  said  her  father,  '  you  expose  yourself 
to  the  charge  of  inconsistency — ' 

'  Nay,'  said  Washington, '  excuse  me.  Miss  Nunston  is 
not  inconsistent  she  is  becoming  merciful — 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained ; 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  heneath  :  it  is  twice  blessed ; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  take 


and  I  thank  Miss  Nunston  that  she  is  blessing  me  so  much 
at  this  moment.' 

'There  he  is  with  his  Shakspeare  again!'  said  Miss 
Nunston. 

'  Yes,'  said  I,  '  but  you  don't  catch  me  being  led  away 
with  your  poetic  perfumery,  or  dramatic  sentimentality — ' 

'  Eeally  what  nice  long  words,'  Miss  Nunston  interposed 
with  a  smile,  afraid  lest  I  should  work  myself  up  into  a 
tragic  mood — 

'  They  are  long  words,  madam,'  said  I, '  and  I  only  wish 
they  were  as  sharp  as  they  are  long — ' 

All  the  party  laughed  at  the  expression  of  this  wish,  but, 
nothing  daunted,  I  continued — 

'  My  spirit  becomes  indignant  when  I  think  of  all  the 
cobblers  and  carpenters  who  usurped  our  national  pulpits 
in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth, — a  time  never  to  be 
forgotten.' 

'  That  is  true^'  said  Washington. 

'  Yes,'  I  replied  in  a  shivering  tone,  '  and  never  to  be 
forgiven.' 

'  I  don't  see  that,'  said  Miss  Nunston. 

'  My  dear !'  her  father  exclaimed. 

'  Let  Nelly  go  on,  love,'  Mrs.  Nunston  benignantly 
pleaded. 
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'  No,  I  don't  see  it ;  of  course  in  times  of  re  volutions  and 
great  national  excitement  strange  things — ' 

'  Diabolical  things,'  said  I. 

'  Well,  perhaps  even  diabolical  things,'  she  provokingly 
conceded,  '  but  then  we  should  consider  I  think  that  at 
such  times  men  are  scarcely  themselves,  the  spirit  is  so 
inflamed  as  almost  to  destroy  the  identity  of  the  men, 
and  when  the  passion  has  subsided — ' 

'  But,  my  dear,  you  know,'  said  Mrs.  Nunston,  '  men 
should  not  allow  themselves  to  be  so  carried  away ! ' 

'  How  can  they  help  it  ma?'  They  are  not  in  what  you 
may  call  a  personal  passion ;  they  represent  the  indigna- 
tion and  vengeance  of  the  whole  community,  so  that 
their  works  are  not  so  much  personal  as  judicial.' 

We  all  rested  a  moment  after  this  deliverance,  that  we 
might  see  other  sides  of  the  subject. 

'  Come,  Mr.  Washington,  what  do  you  say  to  all  this  ? ' 
Mr.  Nunston-  enquired. 

'  I  say  "  ditto  to  Burke  ;"  Miss  Nunston  has  said  exactly 
what  I  wanted  to  say, — thank  you.  Miss  Nunston.' 

'  But,'  Mr.  Nunston  continued,  '  I  thouglit  your  views 
were  as  opposite  as  the  poles  ? ' 

'  So  they  are  Pa,'  said  Miss  Nunston. 

'  Of  course  they  are,'  Mr.  Washington  added. 

'  I  see  how  it  is,'  said  I,  '  they  have  roguishly  made  up 
their  minds  to  make  common  cause  against  me,  but  there 
is  one  point  upon  which  Miss  Nunston  and  I  will  agree, 
and  that  is  the  character  of  Oliver  Cromwell.' 

*  And  pray  what  character  do  you  give  him  ? '  Miss 
Nunston  enquired. 

'  Character  ? '  said  I, '  whatever  your  one-  sided  historians 
may  say  I  am  now  quite  inde\>ewdew\.  ol  \)^^\x  Vfe'$JC\ssNS3^  v 
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Miss  Nuuston/  I  continued,  '  you  should  see  a  bust  of  the 
infamous  regicide  which  I  have  in  my  possession, — I  tell 
you  that  one  look  at  that  would  force  the  heaviest  im- 
precations from  your  hps.' 

Mr.  Nunstoh  lay  back  in  his  chair;  Mrs.  Nunston 
sighed  expressively  ;  Miss  Nunston  gave  her  head  a  toss  ; 
and  Mr.  Washington  said — 

'  Why  don't  you  break  the  bust  then  ?' 

'  Why  do  you  keep  such  a  hideous  thing  in  your  house  ? ' 
Miss  Nunston  enquired. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nunston  looked  gravely  at  each  other. 

'I  keep  it,'  said  T,  'just  to  show  what  the  low-born 
murderer  really  was ;  look  at  his  lips,  thick,  heavy,  ugly 
lips  fastened  together  as  if  they  had  been  bars  of  iron 
welded  at  white  heat ;  look  at  his  nose,  gathered  up  at 
the  end  into  a  great  knob  hardly  distinguishable  from  a 
cannon-baU ;  look  at  his  eyes,  big,  cold,  dry  eyes,  that 
never  had  a  tear  in  them — ' 

Miss  Nunston  burst  into  laughter. 

'  I  am  quite  right  Miss  Nunston,'  I  continued, '  the  bust 
will  prove  it.' 

'  Why,'  said  she,  '  nobody  ever  thought  of  setting  up 
Oliver  Cromwell  as  a  neat  namby-pamby  serving-man, 
Avfth  a  nose  like  a  sparrow,  and  a  jaw  like  the  rim  of  a 
saucer ;  Oliver  Cromwell,  sir,  was  a  man^  such  a  man  as 
could  mount  the  whirlwind  and  direct  the  storm  ;  don't 
tell  me  about  the  twopenny  bust  which  has  been  picked 
up  at  a  fair,  look  at  his  magnificent  discipline,  look 
how  the  aniiy  worshipped  him,  judge  by  his  fiiiits.' 

*  A  low  brewen ! '  said  I. 

'  Nay,'  said  she,  '  a  natural  prince  ;  a  king  of  God's  own 
making ! ' 
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Mr.  Washington  clapped  his  hands,  and  vowed  that  he 
would  print  this  speech. 

'  Print  it  if  you  like,'  said  I,  '  and  print  along  with  it 
that  I  called  Oliver  Cromwell  the  Independent  and  tlie 
Regicide,  more  of  a  knave  than  a  fool,  and  more  of  a 
demon  than  a  man  ! ' 

*  Oh,'  said  Mrs.  Nunston,  '  I  hope  Mr.  Washington 
won't  print  anything ;  you  know  this  is  quite  a  friendly 
party.' 

'  Never  fear,'  said  her  daughter,'  '  Mr.  Washington  is 
not  in  earnest ;  but  really,'  addressing  me, '  I  am  surprised 
that  you  hesitate  to  give  Cromwell  the  very  highest  credit 
as  a  disciplinarian  and  a  commander ;  look  what  success 
he  had  from  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor  to  the  fall  of  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  armies — ' 

'  Don't,'  said  I, '  talk  to  me  about  successes, — what  has 
success  to  do  with  an  argument?' 

'  It  may  have  much  to  do  with  discipline,  and  that  is 
the  point  which  I  wish  to  estabhsh,'  my  fair  opponent  re- 
torted— 

'  Pshaw  ! '  I  answered,  'away  with  his  discii)line — besides 
you  forget  that  Cromwell  w^as  a  dissenter — ' 

'  So  is  your  friend,  Mr.  Washington,'  she  quickly 
added.  • 

'  True,'  said  I,  '  and  if  he  was  not  a  dissenter  he  would 
be  one  of  the  best  men  living.' 

Mrs.  Nunston  here  interposed  characteristically.  '  You 
know,'  she  said,  '  we  have  all  some  '  ifs  ' ;  have  we  not  ? ' 
The  question  was  asked  with  such  charming  simplicity  that 
I  have  often  wondered  we  did  not  all  instantly  confess  that 
we  had  nothing  but  '  ifs.'  Mr.  Nunston,  however,  pro- 
tested against  the  accuracy  of  his  wife's  theory.     '  Come 
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now/  said  he,  addressing  her,  *  let  me  hear  what  your  "  if 
is,  for  I  confess  it  has  eluded  me.' 

Mrs.  Nunston  chastised  her  flatterer  by  giving  him  a 
few  slaps  on  his  shoulder  and  declaring  that  he  should 
not  touch  another  walnut  that  day, — a  severe  punish- 
ment I  afterwards  understood. 

*  My  friends,'  said  I, '  you  may  believe  and  do  just  as  you 
please,  of  course  ;  it  is  a  free  country — ' 

'  Thanks  to  such  men  as  Oliver  Cromwell,'  Miss  Nunston 
unfeelingly  interjected — 

'  But,'  I  continued  without  heeding  the  depraved  re- 
mark, '  I  go  in  for  legitimate  royalty,  and  for  a  legitimate 
clergy  too ; — there,  Washington,  tliere's  the  gauntlet, — 
defend  yourself  or  else  we  shall  take  you  prisoner  of  war.' 

'  No  defence,'  said  he,  '  Miss  Nunston  has  turned  the 
enemy  to  the  gate  ;  and,'  he  continued  with  heightening 
tone,  '  if  she  will  only  go  a  very  little  further  she  will  be 
as  great  a  heretic  as  I  am.' 

'  That^  I  shan't,'  Miss  Nunston  replied. 

'  You  are  coming  over  to  my  side,'  said  Washington, 
'  as  fast  as  sound  sense  can  hurry  you  along.' 

'  Then,'  said  I,  '  her  pace  will  be  dead  slow.' 

Mr.  and  Mrs*.  Nunston  laughed.  Mr.  Nunston  felt 
bound  to  repeat  that  in  his  opinion  Nelly  had  somewhat 
changed  her  ground,  and  even  Mrs.  Nunston  who  with 
remarkable  skill  could  divide  herself  nearly  equally 
between  all  controversialists,  and  give  a  smile  broad 
enough  to  be  claimed  by  the  most  opposite  parties,  went 
so  far  as  to  hint  that  she  thought  Nelly  was  on  the  point 
of  wavering  a  little. 

'  Now  Mr.  Washington,'  Nelly  said  in  her  own  defence, 
'  how  can  you  say  that  I  am  coming  over  to  your  side 
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when  you  know  I  have  disputed  all  your  positions  for 
three  whole  days?' 

'  That  she  has,'  said  Mr.  Nunston. 

'  Yes,'  Washington  replied, '  but  this  is  the  fourth  day, 
and  the  symptoms  are  decidedly  in  my  favour.' 

'  Now  hear  that^'  Miss  Nunston  exclaimed,  '  you  will  be 
saying  presently  that  I  am  a  turncoat.' 

'  Never  mind,'  I  said, '  what  any  crazy-headed  schismatic 
may  say ;  I  dare  say  if  you  had  lived  in  the  days  of  Mr. 
Tribulation  Wholesome,  or  that  devoted  saint  Mr.  Busy 
Zeal-of-the-land,  you  would  have  had  even  harder  charges 
to  answer.' 

This  historical  reference  was  honoured  with  a  laugh 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nunston,  who  expressed 
themselves  glad,  from  a  parental  point  of  view,  that  such 
names  had  gone  out  of  fashion.  Washington  thought 
to  turn  the  day  against  me  by  candidly  owning  that  they 
were  undesirable  names,  while  Miss  Nunston  pronounced 
such  names  a  disgrace  to  the  English  language.  Mrs 
Nunston  was  of  opinion  that  the  persons  who  had  chosen 
such  names  must  have  been  of  a  very  religious  turn  of 
mind,  and  even  Mr.  Nunston  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
after  all  there  must  have  been  some  good  points  about 
them.  '  Why  '  said  I, '  we  cannot  argue  much  from  such  a 
circumstance,  at  least  it  would  be  easy  to  push  the 
argument  too  far ; '  in  proof  of  my  correctness  I  referred  the 
party  to  an  instance  in  my  own  parish  in  which  a  poor 
woman  wished  to  have  her  infant  christened  Beelzebub, — 
now  I  said  that  it  would  be  too  much  to  infer  that  the  poor 
woman  in  question  had  sold  herself  to  the  devil.  Miss 
Nunston  agreed  with  me  in  this  view  of  the  case,  and 
begged  me  to  find  the  woman  if  possible,  so  that  she 
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inl^'lit  be  brouj^lit  umlcr  the  notice  of  the  British  and 
Foivimi  IJible  S  »cietv.  '  It  is  wonderful/  said  she,  '  how 
\\\\\r\\  ijrnorance  there  is  among  the  poor  ;  really  I  was  quite 
sliofkeda  little  time  since,  and  yet  I  could  not  help  laugh- 
in;^  ;  I  u'^ked  a  bi'ight-looking  little  boy  who  Samuel  was, 
and  he  said  as  quickly  as  possible  "  he's  a  fellow  as  works 
i'  liollan's  yard."  '  This  anecdote  gave  the  conversation  a 
turn  which  led  to  the  nan'ation  of  similar  anecdotes  by 
Washington.  Miss  Xunston  was  quite  off  her  beat  here, 
so  that  even!,  a  confessedly  wretched anecdotist, managed 
to  tell  a  few  stories  in  utter  defiance  of  her  well  established 
reputation  as  a  lii.storical  critic,  though  not  without  some 
misgivings  of  conscience  on  my  own  part.  Miss  Nunston 
was  not  apparently  taking  much  interest  in  the  conversation, 
so  when  it  sla(;kened  a  little  she  proposed  that  the  party 
should  adjourn  to  the  garden  and  forget  controversy  in 
contemplation.  The  proposition  was  carried  unanimously. 
We  pushed  away  the  dessert  plates  and  glasses  and  left 
the  table  as  if  we  never  intended  to  be  found  at  another 
tliroiigh  the  whole  term  of  our  natural  lives.  More  than 
once  I  have  noticed  persons  turn  upon  their  heel  in  a 
very  flippantly  independent  manner  after  they  had  dined, 
but  I  have  lived  to  see  them  coming  back  again  in  the 
most  eager  and  obsequious  attitude. 

As  we  were  proceeding  along  the  garden  w^alks,  which 
are  beautifully  kept.  Miss  Nunston  who  walked  by  my 
side,  said  in  a  joyful  tone — 

'I  have  a  good  mind  to  avenge  myself  upon  Mr. 
Washington,  this  very  moment.'  I  hailed  the  suggestion 
with  dehght — 'do'  said  I, 'he  deserves  condign  punishment.' 
I  called  Washington  back,  he  had  gone  on  a  little  with  Mrs. 
Nunston  but  was  still  within  call, — '  Come,'  I  said,  '  Miss 
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Nunston  is  resolved  to  have  the  pound  of  Hesh  now/  I 
continued,  addressing  the  fair  and  beautiful  creature  whom 
I  liad  never  seen  more  elated  or  more  gracefully  handsome. 
'Take  vengeance  V  Mrs.  Nunston  exclaimed ;  Mr.  Nunston, 
wliom  we  had  left  behind,  joined  us  at  this  moment  and 
enquired  what  awful  thing  was  about  to  happen  ;  where- 
upon Miss  Nunston  proceeded — 

'  Wliy  what  calumny  against  the  British  nation  do  you 
think  Mr.  Washington  has  uttered  ? ' 

We  all  looked  at  Washington  as  if  he  had  been  caught 
under  the  Parhament  Houses  with  a  lantern  in  his  hand, 
and  a  fusee  at  the  flame.  Washington,  of  course,  looked 
pleased  to  have  such  an  accuser  as  Miss  Nunston. 

'Why,'  the  handsome  plaintiff  continued,  'he  told 
me  that  Britain  could  boast  only  one  poet  and  one 
novelist.' 

'  Indeed  ! '  said  I '  and  what  are  their  honoured  names, 
— Isaac  Watts  and  John  Bunyan  ? ' 

'  Come  along,  do  !  Mrs.  Nunston,  what  nonsense ! '  said 
Washington,  and  in  well-simulated  dudgeon  he  made 
haste  to  a  distant  part  of  the  garden. 

Miss  Nunston  and  I  walked  side  by  side.  She  told  me 
that  Shakspeare  was  the  poet  and  Scott  the  novelist,  to 
whom  Mr.  Washington  accorded  his  applause.  I  hinted 
tliat  they  were  extraordinary  names  to  be  heard  from  the 
fastidious  lips  of  a  Puritan,  and  in  a  side  way  gave  it  as 
my  opinion  that  poets  and  novelists  should  not  engage  the 
attention  of  persons  who  had  presumptuously  set  them- 
selves up  to  put  all  tlie  world  right.  Miss  Nunston 
assured  me  that  she  had  been  most  agreeably  surprised  with 
Mr.  Washington's  liberality  of  sentiment ;  that  though  she 
nad  prepared  herself  to  hear  much  intolerant  judgment  of 
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worldly  amusements  and  polite  literature  she  had  not 
heard  one  word  of  the  kind,  but  on  the  contrary  she  had 
heard  many  acute  criticisms  upon  the  abstrusest  passages 
of  Shakspeare,  and  some  of  the  most  expressive  and 
appreciative  renderings  of  Scott's  poems  and  romances. 
She  said  that  Washington  was  a  beautiful  reader  ;  that  he 
had  made  Shakspeare  a  new  author  to  her,  and  that  she 
had  no  idea  of  the  pathos  and  grandeur  of  the  Bible  until 
she  had  heard  him  read  it.  She  had  expected  to  be 
bored  with  many  little  rehgious  references,  but  had  not 
been  bored  with  one;  she  had  laid  her  account  with 
meeting  all  the  angularities  of  sectarian  life,  and  was 
surprised  to  find  a  breadth  and  generosity  of  culture 
which  would  have  done  honour  to  the  most  polished 
cosmopolitan.  As  for  her  pa  and  ma  they  had  quite 
enjoyed  Mr.  Washington's  conversation,  he  could  be  so 
pensive  yet  so  lively,  he  had  the  most  responsive  sympathies, 
so  that  the  transition  from  tears  to  laughter  was  accom- 
pUshed  in  the  most  natural  manner ;  then  he  was  so 
modest ;  he  never  pushed  his  opinions  upon  anybody,  yet 
he  was  fond  of  an  argument  either  logical  or  satirical, 
and  could  do  a  good  deal  of  controversy  through  the 
amiable  medium  of  story  telling. 

'  You  would  not  take  him  to  be  such  a  man  as  he 
is  from  merely  looking  at  his  face,  would  you  ?  '  said  I. 

'  Now  I  don't  say  so,'  Miss  Nunston  replied, '  you  cannot 
call  it  a  good-looking  face  in  the  usual  sense,  but  it  is 
unique ;  it  is  plain  no  doubt,  so  far  as  the  features  are 
concerned,  still  it  is  very  significant  and  characteristic ; 
nobody,  I  think,  would  take  Mr.  Washington  for  an 
ordinary  man.' 

'  No  indeed,'  said  I,  '  he  is  a  most  extraordinary  man. 
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and  as  I  said  before,  playfully,  his  only  fault  is  being 
a  dissenter.' 

'  And  yet,'  Miss  Nunston  suggested,  *  It  seems  quite 
a  natural  thing  for  such  a  man  to  be  a  dissenter ;  it  suits 
his  order  of  mind ;  even  if  he  had  been  in  the  church  he 
would  not  have  been  like  anybody  else  ; — there  are  people 
of  that  kind  you  know,  that  don't  seem  to  belong  to  any- 
body else.' 

I  confessed  that  such  was  the  case,  but  argued  that 
such  people  ought  to  have  a  good  many  redeeming  points 
to  make  them  at  all  tolerable  in  ordinary  human  society. 
Miss  Nunston  endorsed  this  opinion,  and  added  that 
Mr.  Washington  was  well  furnished  with  such  points  ;  so 
much  so,  in  fact,  that  one  might  spend  a  week  in  his 
company  without  knowing  whether  he  was  churchman 
or  dissenter,  catholic  or  protestant. 

'  He  is  not,  you  see,'  she  added, '  one  of  those  little  souls 
that  have  only  one  room  into  which  they  can  take  you, 
and  in  which  you  see  all  their  goods  and  possessions  at 
one  glance  ;  he  seems  to  me  to  be  like  a  grand  old  castle 
in  which  you  might  lose  yourself,  and  yet  being  lost 
would  have  every  comfort  and  luxury  at  hand — ' 

'  But  don't  you  think,'  I  suggested,  '  that  he,  like  the 
said  "  old  castles,"  might  have  about  him  a  few  dark  flights 
of  steps  leading  away  to  vaults  and  caverns  which  never 
saw  the  sunshine  ? ' 

'Possibly;  in  the  meantime  we  have  seen  only  the 
principal  entrances,  the  grand  staircases,  and  the  chief 
entertainment  rooms,  and  certainly  they  are  very  fine.' 

Miss  Nunston  said  all  this  with  most  childlike  frankness, 
not  thinking  of  concealing  the  pleasure  of  having  seen 
what  seemed  to  her  to  be  a  new  kind  of  human  creature. 

II  H  2 
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Other  gentlemen  had  flattered  her,  this  man  had  never  said  a 
word  in  her  praise  ;  they  had  dehcately  snubbed  their  own 
little  opinions,  if  ever  they  had  any,  and  assumed  hers 
indiscriminately  and  with  vast  profusion  of  gratitude, 
whereas  Matthew  Washington  had  pursued  her  reasonings 
with  unsparing  criticism  and  actually  annihilated  whole 
troops  of  settled  conclusions,  and  instead  of  flourishing  his 
tomahawk  as  if  he  had  done  some  great  thing,  he  looked 
as  cool  and  meditative  as  if  he  had  only  switched  a 
feather  out  of  his  way. 

'  And  even  in  little  things,'  said  she,  '  he  appears  to 
have  a  natural  superiority  aU  his  own.' 

I  begged  to  be  informed  to  what  Httle  things  Miss 
Nunston  thus  commendingly  referred. 

'Why,'  she  said,  'the  other  night  our  lads  were 
amusing  themselves  with  throwing  stones  at  a  bottle  which 
they  had  fastened  to  a  tree  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden  ; 
not  one  of  them  could  hit  it,  and  the  very  first  stone  that 
Mr.  Washington  threw  cut  the  neck  off*  as  neatly  as  you 
ever  saw  anything  in  your  life.' 

We  now  came  in  sight  of  the  remaining  members  of 
the  party,  and  found  it  inconvenient  to  continue  our 
discussion  of  the  merits  of  Washington.  In  a  few  moments 
we  stood  face  to  face.  Mr.  Washington  handed  Miss 
Nunston  a  Veronica  leaf,  which  being  interpreted,  is  fideUty 
in  friendship  ;  Miss  Nunston  accepted  the  same  with  a 
gracious  bow,  and  the  remainder  of  the  conversation 
turned  upon  topics  in  which  the  reader  has  no  interest. 
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'  There's  some  peculiar  in  each  leaf  and  grain, 
Some  unmarked  fibre,  or  some  varying  vein ; 
Shall  only  man  be  taken  in  the  gross  ? 
Grant  but  as  many  kinds  of  mind  as  moss.' — ^Pope. 

TS  it  possible  to  foretell  events  with  literal  accuracy,  or 
-^  is  prediction  merely  a  lucky  guess  ?  It  is  pretty  cer- 
tain that  a  good  deal  of  prophecy  in  modern  days  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  bold  conjecture,  and  that  pro- 
phets have  been  hardened  into  a  shameless  habit  of  eating 
their  own  words  and  laughing  at  the  process  as  if  they 
were  perpetrating  a  joke.  It  was  most  distinctly  foretold 
that  if  I  would  accept  Springdale  Church,  hearers  of  my 
own  mental  type  would  be  drawn  around  me ;  one  san- 
guine promoter  of  my  settlement  went  so  far  as  to  remind 
me  of  the  expression  '  like  priest  like  people '  and  to  found 
upon  it  the  opinion  that  if  there  was  a  star  in  the  pulpit 
there  would  of  necessity  be  asteroids  in  the  pews,  and 
this  he  said  with  the  most  innocent  unconsciousness  that 
two  pews  were  to  be  occupied  by  himself,  his  wife,  and 
nine  healthy  children.  Without  making  too  elaborate 
an  analysis  of  my  motives  for  accepting  the  appointment 
I  must  own  that  the  theory  of  like  attracting  like  if  not 
positively  upset  has  most  strangely  miscarried  in  my  own 
case.  I  am  willing  to  prove  it  by  the  citation  of  the 
most  convincing  evidence,  and  to  ^\xb\mV  \)a^\»  ^^\vi^se^^^  \j^ 
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the  scrutiny  of  students  who  take  an  interest  in  psycho- 
logical enigmas.  Facts  will  bear  out  the  statement  that  if 
a  preacher  attracts  hearers  Uke  himself,  in  other  words 
if  the  pew  be  a  duplicate  of  the  pulpit,  the  pulpit  of 
Springdale  Church  ought  to  be  made  to  give  an  account 
of  itself.  Let  me,  in  self  explanation  and  defence,  walk 
round  the  interior  of  the  Church,  and  point  out  a  few  il- 
lustrative circumstances. 

Pew  10  is  occupied  by  a  man  who  has  tried  me  very 
much.  From  the  steadfast  and  unmeaning  stare  of  his 
stony  eyes  I  have  concluded  to  alter  his  ecclesiastical 
address,  and  have  accordingly  told  the  churchwardens 
not  to  speak  oi  pew  number  ten  but  of  coffin  number  ten. 
The  man  pays  well  but  no  money  can  compensate  for  his 
look. 

Pew  16  is  inhabited  by  a  hearer  whose  face  is  a  mark 
of  interrogation ;  a  prying,  speculative,  look-into-every- 
window-in-the-street  sort  of  face.  He  dishkes  dogmatic 
preaching,  and  openly  sneers  at '  plain  sermons,'  but  quite 
sparkles  when  he  meets  a  man  who  rushes  in  where  angels 
fear  to  tread. 

Pew  48.  A  decorous  family,  forcibly  reminding  me  of  a  , 
duodecimo  edition  of  Watts's  Psalms  and  Hymns  bound 
in  half  calf.  I  have  about  seven  families  of  this  kind  ; 
they  pay  very  regularly,  but  reaUy  they  never  seem  to 
get  their  money's  worth.  They  measure  my  preaching 
with  a  foot  rule. 

Pew  53.     Tenant  mathematically  inclined.    His  organs 

of  causality  have  quite  a  threatening  aspect,  and  his  bump 

of  order  is  prodigious.     He  dearly  loves  a  demonstration. 

Once  when  I  commenced  a  paragraph  with  the  words 

^'  Let  it  be  granted '  he  stood  bolt  upright  in  the  pew 
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as  if  there  was  something  to  be  seen  on  a  black  board. 
He  dates  the  recovery  of  the  world  from  the  time  of  the 
introduction  of  the  Infinitessimal  Analysis.  Wishing  to 
encourage  him  I  once  asked  him  how  he  could  im- 
prove the  acoustics  of  the  church,  but  when  he  told  me 
that '  chords  have  the  swelling  outline  of  a  trochoid  and 
that  every  segment  of  a  fundamental  note  yields — '  I 
told  him  that  I  should  ask  the  churchwardens  to  call  upon 
him.  I  recommend  this  course  to  all  persons  in  similar 
circumstances. 

Pew  55.  A  poetical  gentleman  who  detests  the  very 
name  of  geometry.  Deeply  attached  to  couplets, — says 
he  'dearly  loves  them.'  Thinks  they  give  an  air  of 
cheerfulness  to  sermons,  and  has  even  said  that  he  would 
like  to  hear  a  sermon  in  blank  verse.  lie  always  reads 
'  Blair's  Grave '  on  his  birth-day, — says  it  soothes  him,  es- 
pecially when  he  reads  it  aloud.  He  is  rather  irregular 
in  his  payment. 

Pew  62.  A  logician  who  would  execute  all  poets. 
He  thinks  that  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  are  the  members  of 
a  syllogism,  and  that  Light  and  Darkness  is  an  expression 
which  illustrates  the  Enthymeme,  the  suppressed  premiss 
being  Twilight.  On  being  asked  how  much  he  would 
give  in  support  of  the  Gospel,  he  told  the  churchwardens 
that  according  to  Whately  (who,  he  reminded  them  was 
an  Archbishop) '  Gospel '  is  an  '  ambiguous  term,*  and  that 
until  it  was  precisely  defined  he  would  consider  the  matter 
in  the  following  form : — 

Ambiguous  terms  are  misleading; 

The  churchwardens  have  used  an  ambiguous  term  j 

Therefore  the  churchwardens  are  blind  leaders  of  the  blind. 

When  the  churchwardens  told  me  of  this  they  sighed 
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audibly.     One  of  them  said  he  was  never  so  insulted  in 
his  life. 

Pew  70.  An  evangelical  hearer  who  never  likes  a  ser- 
mon unless  it  begins  at  the  garden  of  Eden,  goes  straight 
through  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  and  lands  all 
the  hearers  in  '  Kingdom  come.'  When  he  hears  a  ser- 
mon of  this  kind  he  says  the  subject  was  '  solidly  handled,' 
and  that  he  has  '  been  fed  with  the  marrow  of  the  gospel.' 
This  man  adopts  the  economical  plan  of  forgetting  to  pay 
for  his  pew. 

Pew  72.  A  vexatious  tenant.  Whenever  I  call  upon 
him  he  has  always  something  to  say  which  he  '  hopes  will 
be  taken  in  the  same  spirit  as  that  in  which  it  is  given.' 
Instead  of  fighting  me  openly  he  says  '  now  let  us  put  a 
hypothetic  case ;'  in  this  hypothetic  case  he  draws  a  clumsy 
portrait  of  our  respective  selves,  and  always  finishes 
with — '  now  mind  I've  mentioned  no  nanles, — now  mind 
ihaV 

Pews  73-94.  A  platoon  of  unmitigated  common- 
place. Twenty-one  pews  without  a  glint  of  genius  or  a 
throb  of  pathos,^ — ^yet  I  was  told  that  men  of  my  own 
mental  type  would  be  drawn  around  me  !  The  tenants 
of  those  pews  may  be  relied  upon  as  faithful  friends  in 
summer,  and  as  blatant  admirers  when  led  by  a  crowd  of 
strong  men  ;  but  the  first  keen  breath  of  winter  will  kill 
every  sycophant  among  them.  I  count  my  fiiends  not  in 
June  but  in  December. 

Pews  95-120.  Men  of  another  type, — broad  minded 
and  generous  men ;  I  dare  laugh  in  their  presence,  and 
be  human  in  their  sunny  society.  By  stimulating  my 
strength  they  double  it.  I  dare  tell  them  that  Saturday 
is  my  most  leisurely  day,  and  that  I  sometimes  read  the 
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newspaper  on  Saturday  evening.  Every  opinion  they 
pronounce  shows  the  breadth  and  liberality  of  their  culture. 
They  don't  expect  me  to  count  the  beads  of  their  fa- 
vourite dogmas  in  every  discourse,  nor  do  they  bring  their 
friends  to  Springdale  Church  to  hear  the  fine  echo  which 
repeats  in  subdued  tones  their  own  mellifluous  utterances. 
These  men  are  philosophers  as  well  as  pewholders.  They 
have  found  out  that  a  preacher's  humanity  is  the  measure 
of  his  power,  and  that  unless  we  have  both  the  sunshine 
of  the  intellect  and  the  dew  of  the  heart  no  ministry  can 
touch  the  wounded  and  sorrowing  life  of  the  world. 
When  I  am  well-prepared  I  can  look  into  any  corner  of 
the  church,  but  when  I  am  ill-prepared  I  look  in  this 
direction  and  never  fail  to  receive  help  from  many  a 
beaming  eye  and  benignant  countenance. 

Such,  then,  are  some  of  my  hearers.  One  of  the 
churchwardens  proposed  that  a  tea-meeting  of  the  hearers 
should  be  held  'just  to  keep  up  the  church-feeling  like 
you  know,'  but  I  shudder  at  the  idea  of  bringing  such 
men  together  where  they  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
contradicting  one  another.  Imagine  the  probable  scene  I 
No  strain  of  fancy  is  needed  to  see  how  the  thing  would 
work.  Would  the  logician  hesitate  to  choke  the  man 
who  says  that  he  '  dearly  loves  '  couplets  ?  If  the  geo- 
metrician should  encounter  the  man  who  says  he  '  likes  the 
marrow  of  the  gospel '  can  any  one  guarantee  that  there 
would  not  be  a  duel  on  the  spot?  If  the  neat  edition  of 
Psalms  and  Hymns  should  meet  the  mark  of  interrogation, 
could  it  be  wondered  at  if  they  were  to  pinch  each  other 
with  the  sugar  tongs?  If  the  seatholder  who  puts  a 
'hypothetic  case'  should  meet  the  seatholder  who  sits 
behind  the  gallery  clock  and  prides  himself  in  his  specula- 
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tive  researches,  will  any  man  say  with  certainty  that  pro- 
fane language  might  not  pass  between  them?  With 
these  enquiries  before  my  mind  I  dare  not  as  a  discreet 
man  incur  the  responsibility  of  promoting  a  tea-meeting 
amongst  my  parishioners.  The  pew  system  works  admir- 
ably under  such  circumstances  ;  it  boxes  off  the  litigious 
theologians,  and  keeps  every  man  on  his  own  ground. 
There  let  them  remain,  say  I,  or  -at  all  events  never 
expose  them  to  the  temptation  of  hot  water  and  edged 
instruments. 

My  difficulty  in  preparing  sermons  for  such  a  body  of 
men  may  be  easily  imagined.  Sometimes,  of  course,  I 
should  like  to  quote  a  couplet,  but  I  know  that  it  would 
be  quoted  at  the  risk  of  offending  the  logician  ;  at  other 
times  it  would  suit  me  to  attempt  a  close  and  exhaustive 
argument,  but  every  stage  in  the  process  would  be  like  a 
sharp  rap  on  the  heads  of  those  who  '  love  the  marrow  of 
the  gospel ' ;  occasionally  a  humorous  application  of  truth 
occurs  to  me,  but  if  I  availed  myself  of  it,  the  church- 
wardens would  resign  in  a  body.  I  have  decided  convic- 
tions about  the  so-called  mission  of  the  pulpit,  but  if  I 
were  to  give  effect  to  them  the  Bishop  would  sharply 
remonstrate  with  me  at  his  very  next  visitation,  and 
numerous  clergymen  would  decline  to  meet  me  on  the 
platform.  I  find  that  very  little  allowance  is  made  for 
individuaUty  in  preaching,  and  that  there  is  a  strong  de- 
sire that  one  clergyman  should  preach  so  much  like 
another  that  no  one  could  tell  the  difference  between  an 
archbishop  and  a  deacon.  I  sometimes  try  to  illustrate 
the  folly  of  such  a  desire,  but  I  get  my  labour  for  my 
pains.  One  man  preaches  with  as  much  care  and  pre- 
cision as  if  he   were  filling   small  waterbottles  for  the 
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dinner-table ;  another  preaches  with  the  generous  co- 
piousness of  a  summer  thunder-shower  gladdening  the 
garden  and  the  field  and  making  lakes  and  rivers  exceed 
their  bounds ;  one  preacher  resembles  a  domestic  bird 
confined  within  its  cage  and  singing  sweetly  to  the  delight 
of  a  small  circle,  another  mounts  like  the  lark  as  if  seeking 
the  gate  of  heaven,  and  by  his  dehcious  notes  arrests  the 
attention  of  many  a  passer-by ;  one  man  is  as  useful  but 
as  local  as  a  lamp  in  the  city  street,  another  man  glitters 
over  land  and  sea  as  a  star,  or  lights  the  ends  of  the  earth 
by  the  splendour  of  universal  genius.  All  this  is  true  but 
churchwardens  cannot  see  it,  and  until  churchwardens  do 
see  it  what  is  the  use  of  any  one  else  seeing  it  ?  Surely 
it  would  have  been  a  satisfactory  arrangement  if  all  persons 
could  have  seen  at  the  same  instant,  with  the  same  clear- 
ness, and  at  the  same  distances  ;  at  all  events  it  is  not  al- 
together comfortable  to  have  such  a  very  marked  variety 
of  vision  among  churchwardens  and  the  clergy,  for  it  leads 
to  a  good  deal  of  stumbUng  and  not  a  little  bruising  of 
shins,  not  to  mention  the  harsh  language  which  is  provoked 
by  the  said  stumbling  and  bruising.  But  why  complain 
of  Providence  ?  For  no  conceivable  reason  except  to 
relieve  the  feelings,  for  the  bitterest  complainant  has  a 
secret  notion  that  Providence  is  too  far  ofi*  to  hear  any 
human  reproaches.  The  grand  blunder  which  was  made 
in  the  creation  of  the  human  family  was  that  men  were 
not  called  into  existence  in  alphabetical  order ;  this  im- 
partial arrangement  would  have  prevented  a  good  many 
invidious  remarks. 
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EPILOGUE. 

'  What  is  writ  is  writ ;  would  it  were  worthier.' 

MY  curate  who  so  boldly  tackled  Dr.  Ankerson,  alias 
Barnabas  Gladdon,  in  Mr.  Tom  Nunston's  bedroom 
was  with  me  yesterday  morning  discussing  parochial  plans 
of  usefulness,  and  occasionally  deflecting  into  a  discussion 
of  matters  personal  to  himself,  yet,  generally  speaking, 
considerably  human  in  their  quality  and  bearing.  This 
comes,  I  suppose,  of  every  man  having  in  him  so  much  of 
every  other  man,^ — an  awkward  phrase,  I  allow,  but  then 
the  subject  itself  is  awkward.  For  the  sake  of  convenience 
on  the  one  hand  and  delicacy  on  the  other,  let  us  call  the 
curate  Mr.  Eushman.  This  will  give  him  a  kind  of 
right  to  be  spoken  about,  at  all  events  it  will  make  his 
personality  more  easy  of  reference.  Strange  as  it  may 
appear  to  those  contemplative  and  unworldly  persons 
whose  pure  lives  are  spent  in  superlunary  scenes,  Mr. 
Curate  Eushman  deported  himself  as  if  he  had  a  tender 
feeling  towards  Miss  Nunston.  I  say  advisedly  that  he 
deported  himself  in  this  manner,  because  it  was  from  his 
carriage  rather  than  from  his  words  that  my  inferences  were 
drawn.  Mr.  Curate  Eushman,  though  not  unaccustomed 
to  public  speaking,  never  said  to  me  '  I  am  in  love.'  He 
never  owned  that  he  cared  one  iota  for  Miss  Nunston ; 
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I  never  heard  him  sigh  when  Miss  Nunston  left  liome 
every  summer  for  six  or  eight  weeks ;  when  other  people 
praised  her  beauty  he  suddenly  became  deaf  and  dumb ; 
yet  though  all  this  might  be  put  in  an  affidavit,  I  could 
have  staked  a  good  deal  that  Miss  Nunston  had  more  to 
do  with  the  regulation  of  Mr.  Curate  llushman's  life,  (as, 
indeed,  she  had  with  several  lives  besides  all  unconsciously 
to  herself)  than  had  any  other  human  being.  Miss  Nunston 
liked  a  vigorous  style  of  pulpit  oratory, — Eushman  came 
out  as  a  thunderer  ;  Miss  Nunston  liked  to  hear  texts  out 
of  the  Old  Testament, — ^Eushman  never  made  a  single 
reference  to  the  New ;  Miss  Nunston  was  slightly  conserva- 
tive in  politics, — Eushman  raved  and  foamed  against 
Eadicalism  ;  Miss  Nunston  preferred  the  morning  service  to 
the  afternoon, — Eushman  ascribed  the  origin  of  afternoon 
services  to  Diabolus  ;  Miss  Nunston  was  loud  in  the  praises 
of  pedestrianism, — ^Eushman  was  hardly  ever  oflf  his  feet ; 
Miss  Nunston  liked  the  country, — Mr.  Curate  Eushman  was 
savagely  opposed  to  city  life.  This  is  the  balance  sheet, 
correctly  drawn  by  a  skilled  hand.  An  old  habit  of 
putting  this  and  that  together,  and  of  seriously  asking 
myself  how  many  two  and  two  do  really  make,  led  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Curate  Eushman  was  only  common 
flesh  and  blood,  and  that  even  he,  though  in  clerical  orders 
and  having  the  advantage  of  working  under  my  direction, 
was  not  notably  wiser  than  a  dean  or  a  bishop.  This  was  a 
great  affliction  to  my  sober  spirit.  I  meditated  upon  it ; 
calculated  consequences ;  and  devised  a  subtle  yet  practical 
line  of  poHcy.  Wishing  to  start  from  an  impregnable 
centre  I  got  the  full  consent  of  my  mind  to  the  plain  and 
reasonable  proposition  that  curates  ought  to  be  put  down. 
According  to  an  old  saying,  two  men  cannot  ride  on  the 
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same  horse  without  one  being  next  the  tail ;  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  if  Mr.  Curate  Eushman  married  the  daughter 
of  my  patron  he  might  get  a  long  way  forward  on  the 
saddle.  That  was  my  starting  point, — very  clear, — ^truly 
sound.  I  dare  not  trust  to  his  gratitude  for  my  long 
letter  on  pubhc  speaking  (which  if  the  reader  has  skipped 
he  had  better  read  at  once) ;  if  he  married  Miss  Nunston  his 
throat  would  be  instantly  enfeebled,  and  the  letter  on 
oratory  woidd  be  so  much  waste  paper.  Curates,  T  reasoned, 
ought  never  to  marry  rich  women ;  might  overtop  vicars 
if  they  did  so  ;  out  of  this  might  come  a  revolution  in  the 
church  ;  this  latter  event  much  to  be  deprecated, — said  so 
to  myself,  and  then  entered  it  as  a  standard  opinion  in  my 
common-place  book, — read  the  entry  to  bishop,  bishop 
admitted  I  was  a  sensible  man,  consequently  gave  bishop 
a  cheroot  and  wished  him  a  long  and  prosperous  episcopate. 
Bishop  has  his  eyes  open,  very  fond  of  taking  a  cigar 
with  the  more  talented  of  his  clergy,  has  often  smoked 
with  me  and  told  lively  anecdotes, — glad  to  put  this  on 
record  so  as  to  remove  a  popular  delusion  respecting 
episcopacy. 

The  next  thing  was  to  rid  myself  of  Mr.  Curate  Eushman; 
he  was  an  offence  to  me;  too  aspiring ;  too  worldly-minded. 
Hardly  knew  how  to  begin.  Studied  his  vulnerable  points ; 
overhauled  his  mail  pretty  closely  to  see  how  to  thrust  in 
a  dart.  Began  to  find  fault  with  his  theology ;  charged 
him  with  heresy  as  to  supralapsarianism,  and  floored  him 
in  two  debates  upon  the  nature  and  scope  of  prevenient 
grace  ;  this  was  very  satisfactory,  because  it  gave  a  young 
man  who  never  could  have  put  two  sentences  together 
but  for  my  advice  upon  oratory,  an  idea  of  my  theological 
resources  and  dialectic  skill.     Next  tackled  Mr.  Curate 
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Bushman  upon  ritualism,  and  got  so  positive  as  to  toll 
him  in  his  mother  tongue  that  if  ever  he  lighted  a  candle 
in  my  church,  or  even  struck  a  match  in  my  vestry,  I 
should  set  fire  to  him.  I  looked  daggers  as  I  said  this. 
Theintimationproduced  an  admirable  effed;  knewit  would; 
quite  expected  it.  Mr.  Curate  llushman  got  into  a  i)nssion  ; 
said  something  about  independence  and  rights  of  man, 
and  about  the  world  being  wide  enough,  &c.  This  was 
what  I  wanted  ;  in  ecclesiastical  farriery  one  can  always 
get  on  better  with  hot  iron  than  with  cold.  Mr.  Curate 
Eushman  got  very  hot  so  that  I  could  hammer  him  into 
any  shape.  Gave  him  notice  that  next  quarter  his  salary 
would  be  reduced,  so  that  he  will  have  to  part  with  his 
ruby  ring  and  gold-headed  cane ;  self  denial  a  fine  thing 
for  curates  ;  brings  them  to  reflection  and  drives  them  to 
first  principles  ;  did  not  tlunk  so  once,  but  I  was  only  a 
curate  then.  This  is  exactly  how  I  conquered  Mr.  Curate 
Eusliraan,  at  least,  this  is  exactly  how  I  otight  to  have 
conquered  him  had  I  been  a  strong  minded  man. 

Matthew  Washington  called.  Being  at  Nunston's  has 
not  spoiled  him.  Is  very  fond  of  Miss  Nunston  ;  openly 
calls  himself  an  admirer  of  that  fair  lady ;  likes  her  intelli- 
gence ;  revels  in  her  good  humour  ;  has  none  of  Mr.  Curate 
Eushman's  ominous  reserve,  but  speaks  out  like  a  man. 
Taxed  Mr.  Matthew  Washington  with  holding  Dr.  Prim- 
rose's theory  of  monogamy ;  Mr.  Matthew  Washington 
flatly  denied  the  charge,  and  went  so  far  as  .to  argue 
in  favour  of  deuterogamy  under  certain  circumstances ; 
thought  that  deuterogamy  was  rather  a  creditable  arrange- 
ment on  the  part  of  nature, — showed  a  good  disposition, 
generous,  and  so  forth  ;  was  further  of  opinion  that  some 
widowers  would  do  more  work  and  leave  behind  them  a 
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better  name  (an  ambiguous  expression,  I  allow)  if  they 
would  quietly  settle  down  once  more  into  married  life. 
The  widowers  more  especially  referred  to  were  men  who 
have  no  concentrative  power  of  mind ;  cannot  apply  them- 
selves I  inferred,  to  continuous  study  unless  everything 
be  square  and  comfortable  at  home, — consequence  is,  they 
fall  into  lax  habits,  and  go  off  walking  to  and  fro  in  the 
earth  and  walking  up  and  down  in  it.  To  such  widowers 
Mr.  Matthew  Washington  recommends  deuterogamy.  As 
Mr.  Matthew  Washington  was  himself  from  home  at 
the  very  time  that  he  made  these  statements,  my  nimble 
logic  soon  reached  the  conclusion  that  he  was  one  of  the 
peripatetic  widowers  who  might  profitably  adopt  his  own 
advice, — consequence  was,  asked  him  in  a  free  and  easy 
way  when  he  intended  to  change  his  state,  but  his  answer 
sobered  me ;  he  said  he  would  change  his  state  when  he 
could  forget 

The  smiles  the  tears  of  boyhood's  years, 
The  words  of  love  then  spoken, 
The  eyes  that  shone,  now  dimmed  and  gone. 
The  cheerful  hearts  now  broken, 

'  Then,  speaking  seriously,  you  are  not  bound  to  Miss 
Nunston's  chariot  ? ' 

'  No.' 

'  Are  you  quite  sure  that  there  is  no  delusion  in  the 
idea  of  your  being  a  free  man  ?' 

'  None  whatever/ 

'  Then  why  do  you  make  your  answer  in  so  sad  a 
tone  ? ' 

'  Because  hfe  is  sad.' 

'  But  they  told  me  that  you  joked  and  played  at  Mr. 
Nunston's?' 
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*  The  gleam  of  a  shooting  star  on  a  dark  night.* 

*  But  why  don't  you  change  the  night  into  morning  by 
winning  the  hand  of  Miss  Nunston  ?' 

*  Because  I  am  married  already.' 

*  In  spirit  you  mean  ?  * 

*  I  do.  Miss  Nunston  is  a  splendid  creature,  she  is  not 
only  a  woman  of  shining  mind,  but  of  many  solid 
excellences  of  character.  I  am  free  to  say  that  she  is 
one  in  a  thousand,  yes  one  in  ten  thousand,  but  I  can 
never  ask  her  to  be  mine — '  [I  saw  the  quiver  on 
Washington's  Ups] — *  no,  that  cannot  be  ;  there  are  some 
things  which  the  heart  cannot  do,  and  this  is  one  of  them. 
You  understand  me,  I  know.' 

I  did  understand  him  and  I  honoured  him  too. 
'  Washington,'  said  I,  *  your  resolution  is  worthy  of  you, 
you  must  excuse  all  my  raillery  upon  the  subject,  you 
know  that  my  only  object  was  to  make  you  happy.' 

'  Thank  you.  Your  object  was  always  clear  to  me,  and 
I  respect  you  for  it.  Don't  imagine  that  I  am  unhappy, 
though  I  confess  the  time  of  re-union  seems  a  long  way 
off,  but  then  the  richer  the  memory  the  brighter  the  hope  I 
I  don't  think  my  joys  are  the  less  real  because  there  is  a 
shadowing  of  melancholy  round  them.' 

'  Ah,'  said  I, '  that  would  once  have  been  a  mystery  to 
me,  but  now  I  understand  it.  You  know  the  peculiar 
charm  of  an  autumnal  evening  ?  Though  it  is  very  solemn 
yet  it  works  upon  the  heart  with  strange  power ;  it  is  really 
very  sobering  to  see  the  sheaves  in  the  harvest  field,  and 
to  feel  just  the  faintest  breath  of  winter  in  the  cool 
wind,  yet  I  confess  I  would  rather  stand  under  the  harvest 
stars  and  hear  nature,  her  year's  work  done,  sighing  for 

1 1 
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her  winter's  sleep,   than  go   out  in  the   early  spring. 
I  have  changed  a  good  deal  you  see.     Once  I  liked  the 
vernal   winds,  and  went  far  to  hear  the  cuckoo   and 
seek  the  first  violets,  but  now  I  like  the  yellow  autumn 
for  its  very  gravity  and  its  mournful  mellowness.' 

Washington  and  I  parted  in  a  subdued  mood.  There 
was  an  unusual  fervour  in  our  grasp,  and  something  like 
tenderness  in  our  tone  as  we  said  good  bye.  He  went  to 
his  lowly  work,  content  to  labour  yet  somewhat  impatient 
for  the  hour  of  release.  As  for  my  other  characters  I 
leave  them  pursuing  their  usual  avocations.  Squire 
Fogden  will  continue  his  long  sentences  till  death  puts  a 
period  to  his  intricate  harangues.  The  Annersons  will 
wage  their  domestic  war  until  one  of  the  combatants  feels 
an  invisible  hand  wresting  away  the  weapon.  The 
Ledmans  will  sow  and  reap  till  the  scythe  strikes  them 
and  they  are  gathered  into  the  common  garner.  Quenchem 
and  Gladdon  are  still  to  be  found,  the  reader  will  know 
them  in  the  course  of  unwinding  the  long  and  tangled 
skein  of  practical  Hfe.  Other  parishioners  will  work  out 
their  quiet  drama  and  pass  away.  As  for  Miss  Nunston, 
sparkhng,  genial,  noble  Nelly,  I  can  give  the  heads  of  the 
future,  the  dreaming  reader  must  fancy  the  filling  up. 
Chapter  first :  Light,  Music,  Hope  ;  Chapter  the  second : 
Merry  bells.  Orange  blossoms;  Chapter  third  :  Though  tfiil- 
ness,  peace,  trouble ;  Chapter  fourth :  The  inevitable 
Cypress.  There !  This  is  the  sea  line,  the  interior  may 
easily  be  imagined.  As  for  myself  I  have  no  higher 
aspiration  than  to  be  a  diligent  student  of  human  nature 
and  an  able  minister  of  Jesus  Christ's  New  Testament. 
A  few  fleeting  joys  I  hope  to  gather  along  the  way  of 
life  ;  my  readers  will  not  begrudge  me  occasional  laughter. 
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they  may  be  sure  of  my  having  time  enough  for  care  and 
tears.  I  wish  my  readers,  one  and  all,  the  bliss  of  standing 
in  the  light  which  is  above  the  brightness  of  the  sun. 
When  the  King  comes  to  take  account  of  his  household 
may  my  readers  be  among  those  who  shall  be  spoken  of 
as  good  and  faithful  servants. 


THE    END. 
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New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  in  small  8vo.,  price  6s.,  cloth. 

"  ....     A  really  able  book." — Contemporary  Review. 

**  We  have,  again  and  again,  felt  a  thrill  of  pleasure  as  the  author  revealed 
to  us  some  shining  point  in  the  one  peerless  life  that  we  have  never  before 
noticed.** — British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review, 

E.  DE  FBE88EH8E»  D.D* 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  SUFFERING :  and  other  Dis- 
courses.    In  crown  8vo.,  price  3s.  6d.,  cloth. 

JESUS  CHRIST  :  His  Times,  Life,  and  Work.  New 
and  cheaper  edition,  large  crown  8vo.,  9s.,  cloth. 

"  One  of  the  most  valuable  additions  to  Christian  literature  which  the  present 
generation  has  seen.*' — Contemporary  Review. 

THE  LAND  OF  THE  GOSPEL  :  Notes  of  a  Journey 
in  the  East.     Crown  8vo.,  5s.,  cloth. 
"  Brilliant  life-like  sketches  of  persons,  places  and  events.*' — British  Quarterly 
Review. 

DANIEL  OOBBIE. 

SUMMERS  AND  WINTERS  IN  THE  ORKNEYS. 
With  Frontispiece.     Crown  8vo.     7s.  6d.,  cloth. 

"  Mr.  Gorrie*s  interesting  and  unpretending  little  book.** — Timesy  Oct.  6. 

"  A  plcasanter  or  better-written  work  we  have  not  come  across  for  a  very 
long  time.'* — Daily  Telegraph. 

"  He  treats  of  the  seasons,  the  religion,  the  old  lords,  peasant  life,  town 
incidents,  agriculture ;  of  journeys  by  land  and  voyages  by  sea.  All  this  is 
done  briefly  and  clearly,  pleasantly  and  unpretentiously.  The  writer,  in  fact, 
has  not  only  something  to  say,  but  he  says  that  something  well.** — Alhenanim, 

J.  B.  DE  LIEFDB. 

THE  BEGGARS;  or,  The  Founders  of  the  Dutch 
Republic.     A  Tale.     Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.,  cloth. 

"  This  is  an  interesting  and  animated  story,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in 
the  Netherlands,  at  a  time  with  which  Mr.  Motley*8  works  have  made  us 
familiar.     There  is  no  lack  of  adventure  in  the  book.** — Athenanim, 

"  A  spirited  little  story  on  the  event  of  an  interesting  period.  'The  Beggars* 
displays  commendable  modesty,  and  may  be  compared  to  Mr.  Kingsley's  more 
ambitious  performance  of  *  Westward  Ho  I  *  ** — Saturday  Review, 
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XASGASET  HOWTTT. 

TWELVEMONTHS  WITH  FREDRIK  A  BREMER 

ill  Sweden.      By  Margaret  Howitt.      In  2  vols.,   crown 
8v(>,  with  Portraits  atid  Illustrations,  21s.  doth. 

"  Never  was  a  pleasanter  picture  than  that  which  Miss  Howitt  has  painted  for 
us.*' — Literary  Churchman, 

**  Sketched  with  lively  good  humour,  and  brings  out  interesting  details  of 
Miss  Bremer's  domestic  habits,  benevolent  character,  and  well-earned  popu- 
larity.**— Morning  Post, 

THE  LATE  BOBEBT  VAUOBAIT,  D.D 

THE    DAILY    PRAYER-BOOK,    For  the    Use   of 

Families.      Square    crown    8vo.,    7s.    6d.,    cloth  j    or    in 
morocco,  15s. 

"  He  has  written  with  good  taste  and  right  feeling,  and  his  volume  is  well 
fitted  to  supply  a  want  of  heads  of  families.** — Daily  News, 

THE  CHURCH    AND    STATE    QUESTION    AS 

Settled  by  the  Ministry  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Apostles. 
Small  8vo.,  4s.  cloth. 

ENGLISH  NONCONFORMITY.    Second  Thousand. 
8vo.,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

COTTHT   DE   GASFABIK. 

THE  FAMILY  :  Its  Duties,  Joys,  and  Sorrows.  Crown 
8vo.,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

**  Since  Isaac  Taylor's  *  Saturday  Evening  *  and  *  Home  Education  *  we  have 
had  no  book  comparable  to  Count  de  Gasparin's  on  the  Family.  Indeed  in 
many  features  we  have  no  work  to  compare  with  it.  So  healthy  and  wise  and 
beautiftil  a  book  has  not  come  under  our  notice  for  years." — Christian  Jfork. 

BEY.  E.  FAXTON   HOOD 

LAMPS,  PITCHERS,  AND  TRUMPETS.  Lectures 
on  the  Vocation  of  the  Preacher.  Illustrated  by  Anec- 
dotes— Biographical,  Historical,  and  Elucidatory — of  every 
Order  of  PuJpit  Eloquence,  from  the  Great  Preachers  of  all 
Ages.     Second  Thousand.     Crown  8vo.     los.  6d.  cloth. 

"  A  book  which  we  cordially  recommend  to  all  who  take  any  interest  in 
preaching.  The  book  is  a  most  valuable  one — interesting  as  a  romance,  and 
quite  unique  in  its  kind.** — Dublin  University  Magazine, 
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BEV.  JOHN  BTOUGHTOV. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY.  From  the  opcninnr 
of  the  Long  Parliament  to  the  Death  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 
In  2  vols.  28s.,  cloth. 

"  A  book  of  considerable  value.** — EdiiUmrgh  Review, 

"  A  markedly  fair,  charitable,  large-minded,  and  honestly  written  history  of 
of  a  period  bristling  with  the  very  questions  which  sever  Nonconformists  from 
Churchmen  to  this  very  day." — Guardian, 

CHURCH  AND  STATE  TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS 

Ago:  Being  a  History  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  from   1660 
to  1663.     Second  Thousand.     Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

BEY.  J,  BALDWIN  BROWN.  B.A. 

IDOLATRIES,  OLD  AND  NEW  ;  Their  Cause  and 
Cure.     Crown  8vo.,  js.  cloth. 

"  A  thoughtful,  earnest,  intelligent  protest  against  the  idolatry  of  the  priest,  of 
the  sacrament,  and  of  the  Word  ;  writterj  with  mainly  vigoi^r  and  much 
beauty." — Freeman,' 

THE  DIVINE  LIFE  IN  MAN.  Second  Edition.  7s.  6d. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  DIVINE  FATHER- 
hoo4  Jn  Relatiou  to  the  Atonement.  Cloth  limp,  is.  6d. 

THE  LATE  BE.  LEIEOHILB. 

REMARKABLE  FACTS  :  Illustrative  and  Confirma- 
tory of  DilFereijt  Portions  of  Holy  Scripture.  Crown  8vo., 
5s.,  ploth. 

"The  narratives  are  admirably  told,  and  many  of  them  of  the  most  singular 
character.  A  more  impressive  book,  or  a  weightier  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
the  Bible  principles,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find.'' — Christian  fForA, 

0.  DELL  TRAVEB8   HILL,   F.B.0.8. 

ENGLISH  MONASTICISM :  Its  Rise  and  Influence. 
8vo.,  15s.  cloth. 

**  Full  of  careful  research  and  intelligent  observation.  He  has  written  a 
highly  interesting  and  thoroughly  instructive  book." — Examiner, 

ESV.  TH0HA8  W.  AVELHTG. 

MEMORIALS  OF  THE  CLAYTON  FAMILY.  With 
Unpublished  Letters  of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  Lady 
Glenorchy,  Rev.  John  Newton,  &c.,  &c.  In  one  Volume, 
8vo.,  with  Portraits.  I2§.  cloth. 

"  We  have  read  this  volume  with  unniingled  satisfaction  and  untiring 
delight." — British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review, 


KEY  T  BIVNXT 

MICAH  THE  PRIEST-MAKER.  A  Handbook  on 
Ritualism.     Second  edition^  enlarged.  Post  8vo.,  js.,  cloth. 

**  It  is  surprising  to  see  an  outsider  so  thoroughly  understanding  the  doctrine 
of  different  parties  without  his  own  community,  or  stating  the  whole  case  so 
temperately.** — PaU  Mall  Gazette. 

MONEY:  A  Popular  Exposition  in  Rough  Notes. 
With  Remarks  on  Stewardship  and  Systematic  Beneficence. 
Third  edition,  crown  8vo,  5s.,  cloth. 

THE  PRACTICAL  POWER  OF  FAITH.  Illustrated 
in  a  Series  of  Popular  Discourses  on  the  Eleventh  Chapter 
of  the  Epistle  to   the  Hebrews.     Crown  8vo,  js.,  cloth. 

BEV.  B.  W.  DALE,  KA. 

DISCOURSES  DELIVERED  ON  SPECIAL  OCCA- 

sions.  Crown  8vo.,  6s.,  cloth. 

**  In  Mr.  Dale's  'Discourses  on  Special  Occasions'  we  have  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  modem  preaching.** — Contemporary  Review. 

**  It  is  long  since  we  read  sermons  more  full  of  stimulating  thought,  of 
catholic  sympathies,  of  manly  and  noble  eloquence." — British  Quarterly  Review. 

THE  JEWISH  TEMPLE  AND  THE  CHRISTIAN 
Church.  A  Series  of  Discourses  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d.,  cloth. 

BEV.  GEOBOE  OILFILLAN. 

REMOTER  STARS  IN  THE  CHURCH  SKY :   A 

Gallery  of  Uncelebrated  Divines.     In  crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

clotli. 

"The  book  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  author  of  "The  Gallery  of 
Literary  Portraits." — North  British  Daily  Mail. 

NIGHT  :  A  Poem.     In  crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d.,  cloth. 

**  A  magnificent  poem.  The  affluent  imagery,  the  immense  variety  of  allu- 
sions— historic,  scientific,  literary — the  grand  catholicity,  and  the  reverend 
devoutness  of  this  poem  will  give  it  a  permanent  place  amongst  the  choicest 
works  of  English  bards.*' — Homilist. 

MARIE  SIBBEE. 

SERMONS  FROM  THE  STUDIO.  Crown  8vo., 
7s.  6d.,  elegantly  bound,  gilt  edges. 

*'  Six  Art-sermons,  each  having  for  a  text  some  great  picture  or  statue,  and 
consisting  of  a  story  connected  therewith,  mostly  having  an  historical  basis. 
Admirably  conceived  and  exquisitely  written.*' — British  Quarterly  Review. 

**  It  is  in  every  sense  a  beautiful  book.  Quiet,  graceful,  and  effective  in  style, 
and  very  chastely  got  up,  it  ought  to  be  a  favourite  book  for  presentation" — 
Pulpit  Analyst. 
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8.  B.  PATTISON.  FG.S. 

THE   RISE  AND   PROGRESS   OF   RELIGIOUS 

Life  in  England.     Post  8vo.,  7s.,  cloth. 

"  Comprises  a  rich  store  of  historic  information  of  a  very  valuable  kind.** — 
Homilist. 

THE  WORK  OF  GOD  IN  EVERY  AGE.    Crown 
8vo.,  6s.,  cloth. 

"  The  present  elaborate  volume  shows  how  deeply  he  has  though  t,  how 
earnestly  he  has  felt,  and  how  wisely  he  has  read  on  the  subject.  The  book 
b  unique,  for  it  is  employed  entirely  in  tracing  the  history  of  great  religious 
movements  in  the  past,  with  the  view  of  stimulating  labour,  strengthening 
faith,  and  encouraging  hope  in  the  present." — English  Independent, 

BEV.  CHABLES  8TANF0BD. 

CENTRAL  TRUTHS.     Cheap  edition,  3s.  6d.,  cloth. 

*'  Mr.  Stanford  has  an  order  of  mind,  and  has  acquired  habits  of  study, 
eminently  adapting  him  to  be  a  teacher  of  wise  and  thoughtful  men.*' — 
Evangelical  Magazine, 

INSTRUMENTAL  STRENGTH.  Thoughts  for 
Students  and  Pastors.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  limp,  is. 

"  The  discourse  is  one  from  which  every  minister  and  student  will  learn 
something." — Christian  Jfork, 

POWER  IN  WEAKNESS.  Memorials  of  the  REV. 
William  Rhodes.     Second  edition,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

'*  Mr.  Rhodes's  life  vras  one  of  singular  trial  and  affliction,  and  the  remark- 
able development  of  mental  power  which  he  exhibited  in  the  midst  of  great 
physical  weakness  forms  the  leading  idea  of  the  book." — Record, 

JOSEPH  ALLEINE :  His  Companions  and  Times. 
Cheap  issue.  Second  thousand,  crown  8vo.,  4s.  6d. 

SECRET  PRAYER.     Tenth  Thousand.     2d. 

FRIENDSHIP  WITH  GOD.    Eighth  Thousand.    2d 

SYMBOLS  OF  CHRIST.  Crown  8vo.,  7s.,  cloth.  Con- 
tents :  The  Royal  Priest  pf  Salem — Shiloh — The  Angel  in 
the  Burning  Bush — Captain  of  the  Lord's  Host — The 
Shepherd  of  Souls— The  Teacher  of  the  Weary— The  Re- 
finer Watching  the  Crucible — ^The  Healer — ^The  Master  of 
Life — The  Wings  of  the  Shekinah — The  Advocate  in  the 
Court  of  Mercy — ^The  Awakener. 

"  Cherished  and  familiar  truths  are  presented  in  a  great  variety  of  aspects 
and  with  much  richness  of  colouring,  and  the  old  words  seem  to  glow  with 
fresh  life.'* — Evangelical    Christendom, 
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W.  H.  ALSZAHDEB. 

THE  BOOK  OF  PRAISES:  Being  the  Book  of 
Psalms  accorditig  to  the  Authorised  Version,  with  Notes, 
Original  and  Selected.     In  crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d.,  cloth. 

**  Contains,  in  a  condensed  form,  the  best  body  of  notes  on  the  subject 
we  have  seen,  abounding  as  they  do  in  varied  and  valuable  information  and 
practical  reflections." — London  Remew. 

ISAAC  TATLOB. 

THE  Fx\MILY  PEN.  Memorials,  Biographical  and 
Literary,  of  the  Taylor  Family  of  Ongar.  Edited  by  Isaac 
Taylor,  M.A.,  Author  of  "  Words  and  Places,'*  &c.  2  vols., 
post  8vo.,  1  js.,  cloth. 

"  The  Taylors  of  Ongar  are  a  remarkable  family,  and  for  more  than  eighty 
years  have  been  eminent  for  artistic  skill,  literary  ability,  and  sincere  piety.  Of 
these  characteristics  the  very  interesting  volumes  now  before  us  are  the  record, 
and  we  believe  all  readers  will  unite  in  commending  the  good  taste  displayed  in 
their  compilation." — Record, 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  TRANSMISSION  OF 
Ancient  Books  tp  Modern  Times.  Together  with  the 
Process  of  Historical  Propf.  Cloth.  New  Edition.  Post 
8vo.     7s.  6d. 

CONSIDERATIONS    ON    THE    PENTATEUCH. 

Third  Edition,  8vo,  2S.  6d. 

P.  E.  AHSTIE,  H.I).,  P.B.O.P. 

NOTES  ON  EPIDEMICS  :  for  the  Use  of  the  Public. 
Fcap.  8vo.  IS.  6d.,  cheap  issue. 

"  An  important  work,  useful  alike  to  the  public  and  the  practitioner,  accurate 
in  its  facts,  clear  in  its  descriptions,  and  logical  in  its  inferences,  up  to  the  most 
recent  advance  of  medical  science." — Popular  Science  Review, 

EDWIN  HODDEB. 

MEMORIES  OF  NEW  ZEALAND  LIFE.  Second 
Edition,  crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

"  A  very  graphic  description  of  colonial  society.** — Daily  News. 

E.  B.  UNDEBHILL,  D.D..  LL.I). 

THE  WEST  INDIES :  THEIR  SOCIAL  and  Re- 
ligious Condition.  Crown  8vo.,  8s.  6d.,  cloth. 

BEV.  JOSEPH  FABEEB,  D.I). 

THE  PULPIT  ANALYST.  Designed  for  Preachers, 
Students,  and  Teachers.  The  First  and  Second  Volumes. 
Edited  by  Joseph  Parker,  D.D.     Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d.  each. 
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BEV.  J.  a.  PEABSALL. 

PUBLIC  WORSHIP:  the  Best  Method  of  Conducting 
it.  Second  Edition,  Enlarged.     Crown  8vo.,  3s.  cloth. 

**  A  modest,  wise,  and  catholic-minded  book,  on  a  great  and  difficult  sub- 
ject. A  volume  full  of  good  principles  and  of  practical  suggestions  suited  to 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  English  churches." — London  Quarterly 
Review, 

BEV.  JOSIAH  MILLEB,  1I.A. 

OUR  DISPENSATION.     Crown    8vo.,  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  An  admirable  little  volume  on  the  dispensation  of  the  Holy  Spirit" — 
Literary  JVorld. 

THE  AUTHOB  OP  "NAOMI.*' 

OLIVER  WYNDHAM :  a  Tale  of  the  Great  Plague. 
In  fcap.  8vo.  5s.,  cloth,  with  Frontispiece. 

"  The  story  is  well  told,  and  is  sure  to  become  a  favourite  wherever  it  is 
known.** — Freeman. 

"The  volume  before  us  is  graphically  written,  and  while  many  terrible 
anecdotes  of  the  time  are  worked  into  the  story,  a  pleasant  view  of  home  life 
runs  through  the  whole." — Churchman, 

JESSIE  COOIIBS. 

BIBLE-CLASS    STUDIES   ON   SOME   OF    THE 
Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus.     Sm.  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.,  cloth. 

**  They  are  fragrant  with  healthy  religious  thought,  full  of  pleasing  illustra 
tion,  evidencing  considerable  reading,   and  the  style  is  most  lucid  and  agree- 
able."— Sunday  Teachers'  Treasury, 

THOUGHTS  FOR  THE  INNER  LIFE.  Cr.  8vo.,  Ss. 

"These  are  'thoughts  that  breathe'  expressed  in  *  words  that  bum' — 
earnest,  affectionate  expositions  of  scriptural  truths." — Our  Own  Fireside, 

MBS.  ELLIS. 

SHARE    AND    SHARE    ALIKE;    or,  The   Grand 
Principle.     In  cloth  extra,  as. 

"  An  interesting  and  instructive  story,  by  a  very  able  pen." — Evangelical 
Magazine, 

BEV.  W.  GTTEST,  F.G.S. 

THE   YOUNG   MAN    SETTING   OUT   IN   LIFE. 

Third  Thousand,  in  fcap,  8vo.,  is.  6d.,  cloth. 

"  There  is  in  this  small  and  prettily  got  up  manual  much  valuable  counsel. 
The  spirit  of  it  is  excellent,  and  the  style  is  often  eloquent.'* — Athenamm, 

"  Deserves  the  highest  commendation  ;  £siithful,  simple,  eamest,  graphic, 
and  piquant  throughout.  We  do  not  know  a  better  book,  we  may  almost  say 
none  so  good,  for  putting  into  the  hands  of  a  young  man  just  entering  into 
life.** — Christian  Advocate, 
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UBS.  BICXEK8TA7FE. 

ARAKI  THE  DAIMIO.  A  Japanese  Story  of  the 
Olden  Time,  crown  8vo.,  js.  cloth. 

''  It  exhibits  in  the  writer  a  rare  amount  of  information  respecting  the 
customs  and  manners  of  the  natives  of  Japan,  and  the  tale  is  well  told.  The 
book  is  not  only  very  interesting,  but  very  characteristic  and  instructive." — 
Court  Circular, 

JOHH  F08TEB* 

THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  TIME.  AN  ESSAY, 
with  other  Literary  Remains.  Edited  by  J.  E.  Ryland, 
M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  6s.,  cloth 

"A  really  valuable  production — it  is  fully  worthy  ot  Foster." — Record, 

HANNAH  KOBE. 

PIETAS  PRIVATA  :  Prayers  and  Meditations.  Chiefly 
from  the  writings  o^  Hannah  More.  With  an  Introductory 
Essay  on  Prayer.  Thirty-ninth  Thousand,  32mo.,  is.  6d., 
cloth  'j  28.,  roan,  gilt  edges. 

J.  E.  BYLAND.  H.A. 

WHOLESOMEWORDS;or,  Choice  Passages  from  old 
Authors.  Selected  and  Arranged  by  J.  E.  Ryland,  M.A. 
Fcap.  8vo.,  cloth,  3s.  6d.,  toned  paper. 

JOHN  FTK  SMITH,  BD.  LLB. 

FIRST    LINES    OF     CHRISTIAN    THEOLOGY. 

Edited  by  William  Farrer,  LL.fi.     Second  Edition,  8vo., 
15s.,  cloth. 

**  The  completest  and  safest  guide  in  tiieological  study  to  be  found,  as  far  as 
we  know,  in  any  language." — Eclectic  Review. 

JOHN  8H^PPAB.D. 

THOUGHTS  AT  SEVENTY-NINE.  By  the  Author 
of  "Thoughts  on  Devotion,*'  &c.  &c.     Fcap.  8vo.,  4s.  6d. 

WORDS  OF  LIFE'S  LAST  YEARS.     Fcap.  8vo.,  3s. 

THE  FOREIGN  SACRED  LYRE.  Fcap.  8vo.,  Ss.  6d. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  HARR     Fcap.  8vo.,  53.,  cloth. 

PRAYERS  FOR  TIMES  OF  TRIAL.    Fcap.  8vo.,  55. 

SIV.  CHABLES  WILLIAMS. 

THE  FIRST  WEEK  OF  TIME;  or,  Scripture  in 
Harmony  with  Science.     Crown  Svo.,  5s.,  cloth. 

**  Written  in  a  fine  spiiit,  with  a  noble  reverence  for  the  written  word  ;  and 
the  facts  of  science  which  are  here  gathered  are  fresh,  and  new,  and  striking.*' — 
Britiah  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review. 
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